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THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


Tue district of the Crimea which has been lately the scene of so many 
glorious combats—the theatre of feats of arms and exploits of gallantry 
so honourable to all concerned—comprises essentially the country of the 
Goths and that of the Greeks, renowned in olden times as the Heracleontic 
Chersonesus, often we observe confounded in the papers with the Tauric 
Chersonesus. 

The first containing within its somewhat limited confines the valleys of 
Baljanak, the Alma, the Katcha, the Balbek, the Salghir, and the Tcher- 
naya, or Black River, comprises land as fertile as it is beautiful. It was 
across these valleys that Justinian I. built walls and fortresses which 
proved of great service to the Goths in a defensive point of view. 

The second is a peninsula within a peninsula, and was once divided 
from the rest of the Crimea by a wall which stretched from Balaklava— 
the Portus Symbolorum and Genoese Cimbalo—to Sebastopol, ancient 
Ctenus, the remains of which still exist, and whose boundaries have 
been the scene of many a sanguinary conflict. Here arose that colony 
of the Greeks fof Heraclea, which gave her name not only to the 
Heracleontic Chersonesus, but by extension to the Taurie Chersonesus, 
or the whole of that larger peninsula now called the Crimea. Here also 
stood the temple of the Tauric Diana, at which all intruders were 
sacrificed ; and above ancient Ctenus and Inkerman—the caverned city 
of the Tauro-Scythes—was the Pontic Eupatorion and the Theodori 
of the Low Empire. 

The movements of the allies, as well as the combats they have been 
engaged in in these classic and picturesque lands, have been replete with 
striking incidents. The fleet attending upon the progress of troops, every 
man of whom could be almost counted by the enemy, must have pre- 
sented an unusually imposing array of force. The deer-like activity of 
the French Chasseurs and of the Zouaves in ascending the heights on the 
extreme left of the enemy was witnessed with feelings of admiration from 
every ship in Kalamita Bay. The difficulties and obstructions of every 
kind and description encompassed by the light division of the British 
army—trenches, heights, and redoubts centred around the strongest 
position of the Russians—assailed by the same division, and finally carried 
by the overwhelming weight of the Guards and Highlanders, the latter 
mistaken by the Muscovites for cavalry, and received in squares—the well- 
timed fire of the couple of guns so gallantly conveyed to the heights by 
Captain Turner, spreading consternation in the hostile ranks, and the 
batteries of the French sweeping them down on their left flank in their 
hasty retreat—ladies invited to see a review, hurried away by their flying 
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countrymen to the _— discomfiture of their apparel—presented 
altogether a scene of tle, struggle, fire, noise, and slaughter well 
calculated to leave a lasting impression on all who witnessed it. Then, 

in, in the after scene, amid the groans and shrieks of the wounded 
and the dying—amen regawing their positions through avenues of 
dead—the surgeons and their aids on their boundless errand of succour 
—and the dying barbarians striking the hand held out to relieve their 
torments—there were also strange things enacted. There were jolly tars, 
who had danced with glee on landing at the victory won by their gallant 
countrymen, now busy measuring their capacious fect against the leather 
soles of the slain—there were men collecting breastplates, helmets, arms, 
and accoutrements which were as yet new to them—trophies of the battle 
they had been engaged in—there were others busy in more abject, yet 
excusable rifling ; while the few men, still held in hand, were hurrymg 
the dead of all nations into that deep trench which had so obstructed 
their onward progress; and over that fearful array of bodies they now 
heaped the lieteaties above. 

arcely recovered from their toil and excitement, there was a long 
march, past the Katcha, to the beautiful and fertile valley of the Balbek, 
where the fruit and vegetables of luxuriant gardens and orchards, the 
contents of the poultry-yard, the dairy, and the kitehen, and in man 
instances the resources of the parlour and the cellar, were alike quickly 
made to contribute to the comforts of the wearied and the exhausted 
soldiery. ‘That night many a fortunate fellow in advance of his comrades 
slept on a mattress or a sil, and quaffed his fill of Crimean wine—not 
the worst in the world. 

Then there was a still longer and more difficult march through dense 
woods and scrub, out of which—as if they had been laying in wait for 
them—those first in advance came upon a Russian convoy, which fled 
almost at the very sound of the British guns, and before the swords of 
the Scots Greys—unsheathed for the first time in Russian land—could 
be well brought to bear upon them. The whole affair was more like an 
event skilfully arranged on the boards of the Hippodrome than reality ; 
miles of plunder strewed in every direction, and still remaining there 
when the French came up at night, attested, however, to the actuality of 
the thing. 

Then there was the night bivouac in the deep glen of the Black River, 
not very far from Inkerman—that we ys city of caves, which o 
upon the Bay of Sebastopol. From hence Lieutenant—now happily Com- 
mander—Maxse made his lonely and adventurous night journey back to 
the fleet. 

One more short march—their thirst slaked in the dark waters of the 
‘Tchernaya-—and the staff turning a corner, were saluted by a shell from 
the old Roald fort of Balaklava—the beautiful port; another minute 
and all the heights were commanded by the victorious soldiery of Albion, 
aud at that very moment, by another strange coup de thédtre—one 
which must have struck awe into the small garrison, as well as into the 
pirate Greeks, dwellers in the town below—the great man-of-war of 
ancient Greece, represented in the nineteenth century by a British man- 
of-war—the Agamemnon- -swept round the “ meteh promontory,” as if 
still in search of his daughter Iphigenia, now represented by the 


“ Virgin’s Rock.” 
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But we must fain leave the picturesque part of the campaign to take 
up the pen of the equable historian, “The whole of the allies moved for- 
ward from their encampment on the shores of Kalamita Bay on the 19th 
of September, and after a wearisome march under a burning sun, and 
suffering much from want of water, they reached the insignificant but 
welcome stream of the Baljanak, some five or six miles from the Alma, 
upon whose banks, and more especially upon the heights above, the 
ra had taken up their position, commanding the advance of the 
allies by redoubts and formidable batteries, which were so placed as to 
sweep the principal fords of the river and the ascent of the hills, thus 
rendered doubly difficult of access. 

Lord Raglan describes the position taken up by the Russians in the 
most graphic language : 

The bold and almost precipitous range of heights ~of from 350 ta 400 feet 
—that from the sea closely border the left bank of the river, here ceases, and 
formed their left, and, turning thence round a great amphitheatre or wide 
valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle, where their right rested, and whence 
the descent to the plain was more gradual. ‘The front was about two miles in 


extent. 
Across the mouth of tis great opening is a lower ridge at different heights, 


varying from 60 to 150 feet, parallel to the river, and at distances from it of 


from 600 to 500 yards. 
The river itself is generally fordable for troops, but its banks are extremely 


rugged, and in most parts steep; the willows along it bad been cut down, in 
r to prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, and in fact 
everything had been done to deprive an assailant of any species of shelter. 
In front of the position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the 
Alma, is the village of Bouliouk, and near it a timber bridge, which had been 


partly destroyed by the enemy. 
The high pinnacle and ridge before alluded to were the key of the position, 


and, consequently, there the greatest preparations had been made for defence. 

Half-way down the height and across its front was a trench of the extent of 
some hundred yards, to afford cover against an advance up the even steep 
slope of the hill On the right, and a little retired, was a power covered 
battery, armed with heavy guns, which flanked the whole of the right of the 


position. . 
Artillery, at the same time, was posted at the points that best commanded 


the passage of the river and its approacties generally. 

On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table-land) were placed dense 
masses of the enemy's infantry, while on the heights above was his great 
reserve, the whole amounting, it is supposed, to between 45,000 and 50,000 
men, 

A. casual correspondent to the Times, understood to be Mr. Layard, 
who witnessed the battle from the maintop of the Agamemnon, also 
describes the Russian position as “enormously strong.” “ Faney,” 
writes our active compatriot, “a gradually sloping country, without a 
single object to protect advancing troops, ending in a river iy 
round high cliffs of earth, in the centre of which, about three miles from 
the sea, was an amphitheatre of hills ; this amphitheatre commanded the 
principal fords over the river and the open country beyond ; it was 
strengthened by an earthwork with ten or twelve guns, and @ permanent 
battery of re more.” 

The same day a part of Lord Cardigan’s brigade of light cavalry, 
consisting of about 500 men, of the 8th Hussars, the 11th Hussars, and 
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18th Light Dragoons, pushed on in front, after the passage of the Bal- 
janak, ist threw out Acirmishers in line.- The Cossacks advanced to 
meet them in like order, the steel of their long lances glittering in the 
sun. As the British advanced, dark columns of cavalry came into view 
in the recesses of the hills, and the skirmishers were ordered to halt, 
seeing which the Cossacks opened fire, while the main body slowly de- 
scended the slope in three solid squares. As our men were retiring, 
slowly answering at the same time the fire of the videttes, one of the 
Russian cavalry squares opened, a spirt of white smoke rose out of the 
gap, and a round shot, followed by another and another, came tearing 
through the ranks of the cavalry, who had four men severely wounded 
and six horses killed. Captain Maude’s battery coming up to the support 
of the cavalry, the enemy was obliged to retire before its well-directed 
fire, and a Ftench battery came up in time to complete their dis- 
comfiture. 

The demonstration of the Russians on the right of the line of the 
allies near Zambruk was still more formidable. A strong column of 
cavalry, supported by a brigade of infantry, marched down to the plain. 
The cavalry deployed, skirmishing began, several volleys of artillery were 
exchanged, and the Russian infantry formed in squares. The same evening 
General Canrobert’s division was also very hotly attacked. The Russian 
squadrons deployed on the right, and forming a great circle, charged 
directly down upon the French. The Jatter halted, formed three squares, 
and flanked by their artillery awaited the attack. A body of some 3000 
dragoons were received with a terrible fire of cannon and musketry, and 
the whole mass was driven back in the utmost disorder to re-form behind 
the infantry. The Russian dragoons advanced, however, again to the 
charge, and once more were they ignobly driven back; and the second 
time, it is said that the general who commanded the infantry was so 
enraged at seeing the fine cavalry of the Guard disbanding themselves in 
so disgraceful a fashion under the eyes of both armies, that he received 
them with a general discharge, which, says an eye-witness among the 
allies, “surprised us much, and I own made us laugh heartily.” But 
evening overtook the two armies now face to face and foot to foot, and 
both withdrew to their own encampments to await the eventful morrow. 

The next morning, the 20th, the allies moved towards the Alma, from 
which they were only some five or six miles distant. General Bosquet 
was despatched at the head of a division of French troops, reinforced 
by eight Turkish battalions under Sulaiman Pasha, as early as six in the 
morning, to assail the enemy’s left, by crossing the river at its junction 
with the sea and immediately above it. The remainder of the French: 
divisions were to move up the heights in the front, while the English 
army had to attack the right and centre of the enemy’s position. In 
doing this, the second division, under Sir De Lacy Evans, formed the right, 
and touched the left of the French army under Prince Napoleon ; while 
the light division, under Sir George Brown, formed the left. The second 
division and the light division were supported—the first by the third 
division under Sir R. England; the second by the first division of 
Guards and Highlanders, under the Duke of Cambridge. The fourth 
division, under Sir George Cathcart, and the cavalry, under Major- 
general the Earl of Lucan, were held in reserve to protect the left flank 
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and rear against large bodies of the enemy’s cavalry, which hovered like 
a cloud over the advancing troops from that direction. 

General Bosquet manceuvred with as much intelligence as bravery. 
Marshal St. Arnaud attributes, indeed, to this first movement the 
success of the day. At half-past twelve the line of the allied army, 
occupying an extent of more than a league, arrived on the Alma, and 
was received by a terrible fire from the Russian Tirailleurs. 

At this very moment the head of the column of General Bosquet ap- 
peared on the heights to the extreme left, and Marshal St. Arnaud gave 
the signal for a general attack in support of that movement. Prince 
Napoleon, at the head of his division, took possession of the large village 
of Alma, under the fire of the Russian batteries. The whole line ad 
vanced at the same time to the foot of the heights, under the fire of the 
Russian batteries. Then commenced, in the words of the lamented 
French marshal, who survived his victory so brief a time, +‘ a real battle 
along all the line—a battle with its episodes of brilliant feats of Valour.” 

The English were not so fortunate in their advance upon Burliuk as 
the French had been upon Alma. Before they could reach the village, 
it was fired by the enemy at all points, creating a continuous blaze for 
300 yards, obscuring their position, and rendering a passage through it 
impracticable. 

Two regiments of Brigadier-general Adams’s brigade, part of Sir De 
Lacy Evans’s division, had, in consequence, to pass the river at a deep 
and difficult ford to the right, under a sharp fire, whilst his first brigade, 
under Major-general Pennefather, and the remaining regiment of Briga- 
dier-general Adams, crossed to the left of the conflagration, opposed by 
the enemy’s artillery from the heights above, and pressed on towards the 
left of their position with the utmost gallantry and steadiness, 

In the mean while, the light division, under Sir George Brown, had 
effected the passage of the Alma in its immediate front. The banks of 
the river itself presented, from their rugged and broken nature, most 
serious obstacles, and the vineyards through which the troops had to 
pass, and the trees which the enemy had felled, created additional im- 
pediments ; add to which, their progress thus impeded had to be effected 
under a galling fire from the enemy. “ Lieutenant-general Sir George 
Brown,” Lord Raglan writes, emphatically, “advanced against the 
enemy under great disadvantages.” 

The gallant light division and its zealous commander nevertheless per- 
severed, and the first brigade, under Major-general Codrington, suc- 
ceeded in carrying the redoubt, or formidable intrenched battery on the 
heights, and in this operation he was materially aided by the judicious 
and steady manner in which Brigadier-general Buller moved on the left 
flank, and by the advance of four companies of the Rifle Brigade, under 
Major Noreott. The heavy fire of grape and musketry, however, to 
which the troops were exposed, and the losses sustained by the 7th, 23rd, 
and 33rd Regiments, obliged this brigade “ partially to relinquish its 
hold.” 

At this critical moment the first division, which, under the Duke of 
Cambridge, had succeeded in crossing the river in support of the light 
division, came up, and a brilliant advance of the brigade of Foot Guards, 
under Major-general Bentinck, drove the enemy back and secured the 
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final possession of the work. In one report it is said that the Guards 
were driven back in storming the nearest battery, but they were rallied 
and led backto the charge by the Duke of Cambridge in person. 

At the same time the Highland Brigade had been advancing in ad- 
mirable order and steadiness, under Major-general Sir Colin Campbell, 

the high ground to the left, and Major-general Pennefather’s brigade 

vancing simultaneously to the right of the position which the light 
division had assailed under such trying circumstances, the enemy was 
driven from the stronghold they had taken such pains to defend and to 
secure—the salient pinnacle and ridge-—as Lord Raglan so graphically 
describes it in his despatches—and which he designates as the key of 
the Russian position, and the point where the greatest preparations had 
been made for defence. Half-way down the height, and across its front, 
was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover against 
an advance up the even steep slope of the hill. On the right, and a 
little retired, was a powerful covered battery, armed with heavy guns, 
which flanked the illo of the right of the position. Artillery, at the 
same time, was posted at the points that best commanded the passage 
of the river and its approaches generally. Such were the difficulties the 
light division had to surmount in its inn it had to cross the trench 
in the midst of a covered, steady, and murderous fire, and to carry the 
batteries and redoubts by the bayonet, before the first division came up 
to their aid and secured: the victory of the Alma. 

No doubt the operations of the Franco-Turkish column on the extreme 
left of the Russians, and the right of the allies, were, before the heights 
were ultimately gained possession of, marked by the same brilliant feats 
of valour as characterised the conquest of the amphitheatre of hills and 
strongholds on the right of the enemy’s position by the British light and 
first divisions ; but we should be inclined to suppose that the movement 
on the right of the enemy had more to do in deciding the day than the 
movement on the left, where the heights are said to have been but 
feebly protected. Upon this point an eye-witness justly enough wrote : 
“The armies were fortunately so rete that they had the work to do 
which best suited the peculiar qualities of their men. The English could 
not have sealed the heights like the French, nor would French columns 
in all probability have marched up to the batteries with that dogged 
courage which so distinguishes British troops when placed in the position 
in which they were during this battle.’ 

The enemy thus driven in at the right and left of their position, and 
the heights at those two opposite extremities being held by the allies, the 
central divisions under Prince Napoleon and Sir De Lacy Evans, the 
latter supported by the third division under Sir Richard England, were 
enabled to form on the heights under a heavy fire of artillery, and ad- 
vancing at the point of the bayonet, the retreat of the Russians became 
a real rout—the men throwing away their muskets and knapsacks in order 
to run the faster. Unfortunately, the absence of cavalry (and what there 
was had not been brought forward, owing to the nature of the groundon 
which the battle was fought) prevented all the advantages being reaped 
from this signal and decisive victory which must otherwise have attended 
upon it. 

The battle of the Alma, it has been justly remarked, was not so much 
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a pitched battle as the storm of a fortified place—one of those enterprises 
which notoriously demand, and often defeat, the energies of the bravest 
troops. What the Russians could not do at Oltenitza, at Silistria, and 
at Kalafat, the allies accomplished against far greater odds. The 
Zouaves, the French Tirailleurs, and the Turkish and African troops, 
under the well-known Sulaiman Pasha (Selves), began the fight of the 
20th, supported by the fire of the French steam-frigates, and first gained 
the heights; the central divisions were also in a similar position by 
ihiree o'clock in the afternoon; but there can be no doubt that the 
brunt of the battle lay with the British army. The men had to advance 
against difficulties of all kinds—difficulties of ground, felled trees, a river 
with steep banks, a village on fire, showers of grape and musketry, and 
then steep hills with trenches to ascend, defended by redoubts of, most 
formidable character. Nor was this all ; a superior officer in the French 
navy, describing the battle in the Moniteur de la Flotte, writes: “ All 
at once three enormous columns, which formed the Russian order of 
battle on the right, formed close column, fixed bayonets, and rushed at a 
run on the first line of the English.” If,” the same writer adds fur- 
ther on, “the centre of the English lines had been pierced, all was over 
—the English army would have been destroyed; but these brave fellows 
bore the shock without breaking.”’ 

The fact of the British being able, harassed and thinned as they were 
by their struggle up the ascent, to withstand. the Russian mass concen- 
trated against them, is a good deal to be attributed to the timely support 
~ the two guns brought to bear upon the Russian squares by Captain 

urner. 

There is no doubt that some disorder occurred at one period of the 
advance. No wonder that some of the regiments of the light division, 
having lost most of their officers and nearly a third of their force, and being 
divided by the irregular nature of the ground, found themselves momen- 
tarily checked in theircourse. Lucky perhaps it was that the support of 
the first division came in time—but that cannot justly be called lucky 
which was prearranged, and all that can be said is, that if the light divi- 
sion was not in itself strong enough to carry the chief and most formi- 
dable position of the Russians, against an overwhelming numerical ma- 
jority on the part of the enemy, as well as great advantage of position 
and defences. it was so with the aid of the first division ; and if at last, 
amidst a perfect storm of grape and musketry, the Guards carried the 
right of the intrenched battery, the Highlanders were not long in fol- 
lowing them to the left. So effective was the flank movement of the 
Highlanders on their side, that some have not hesitated to describe it as 
the decisive movement of the day. It was decisive, because it was the 
climax of the contest; but the gallantry, the heroism, and the devotion of 
all who were engaged was irreproachable, and, indeed, almost unsur- 
passable. 

Once the light division, followed by the first and second, had gained 
the heights, there were a few faint struggles from the scattered infantry, 
and a few rounds of cannon and musketry, and the retreat of the enemy 
became general. When the Russian artillery began to drive off, some 
of the 42nd are said to have actually laid hold of the wheels in despera- 
tion to prevent their escape. The enemy made an attempt to form again 
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on the top of the hill ; but Captain Brandling’s troop of horse artillery, 
and Captain Barker's battery, pouring shot and shell into them, and 
the cavalry coming on, they threw off their knapsacks, turned, and fled 
in confusion. At the same time the French, who had driven the Russians 
in on the right, brought their guns to bear on the Aying masses, who left 
three generals, 700 prisoners, and at least 6000 killed and wounded 
behind them. It was not, indeed, until the Russian cavalry and infantry 
of reserve had been brought up to cover the rear of the army that 
Prince Menschikoff was enabled to withdraw in tolerable order. 

The slaughter of the Russians is said to have been frightful. One 
eye-witness says: “It would be impossible to describe the frightful 
scene which I witnessed in the square mile comprising this earthwork, 
the slope beneath it, and the slope above it, upon which were formed the 
enormous squares of the Russian infantry. The greater part of the 
English hilled and wounded were here, and there were at least five Rus- 
sians to every Englishman. You could not walk for the bodies. The 
most frightful mutilations the human body can suffer, the groans of the 
conlil, the packs, helmets, arms, clothes, scattered over the ground, 
all formed a scene that one can never forget.” 

The heaps of dead beyond the French lines were also said to be 
enormous. The loss of the Russians altogether, it is estimated, cannot 
be less than 6000 men;—10,000 haversacks and more than 5000 muskets 
were left on the field. 

There were in the Russian army at the Alma, it is said, 12,000 of the 
Guard and 3000 of their much-talked-of regimental dragoons, and when 
we add to this that 15,000 men had lately joined from the Danubian 
Principalities and Odessa, and 8000 from the side of Anapa, it will be 
seen that the effects of this victory may be expected to be more decisive 
than was at first supposed. The choicest troops of the empire, includin 
their Finnish riflemen, have suffered an ignoble defeat, while the strengt! 
of the whole surrounding shores of the Black Sea had been despoiled to 
ward off an inevitable reverse. 

Yet so confident did Prince Menschikoff feel in the strength of his 
position, his numerous and well-served artillery, and his select and well- 
disciplined divisions, that it is said to have been found in his captured 
correspondence, that he made certain of holding out many weeks, that 
he considered the position on the Alma as stronger than Sebastopol 
itself, and that he even boasted that he was awaiting the allies in an 
impregnable position, and if there were 100,000 of them he would throw 
them into the sea. 

The victorious allies, after spending a day in attending to the wounded 
and in burying the dead—painful duties in which they received the 
material aid of the fleet—quitted their position above the Alma on the 
morning of the 23rd, and encamped the same night on the Katcha, a 
distance of some six or seven miles. The next day (the 24th) they crossed 
the Balbek, three and a half or four miles beyond the Katcha, and it 
appearing that the enemy had occupied a very strong position to the 
north of Sebastopol. A council was held, and it was resolved, by an 
adventurous flank march to the left, to go round the bay and fortress, 
and seizing upon the little port of Balaklava, advance upon it from the 
south, or the Heracleontic Chersonesus. 
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The valley of the Balbek, in which this council was held, and where a 
wend alt took place, has been much extolled by travellers for its 
beauty and fertility. 

Some have even argued that it surpasses the Undercliff—the Crimean 
Tempe—in its picturesque succession of country-houses and gardens. 
Oliphant, for example, says that the vale of Baidah did not seem to him 
comparable either to the valley of Inkerman or that of Balbek; the 
richness of which exceeded anything he had yet seen. ‘The road 
follows the course of the river for some miles, overshadowed by wide- 
spreading trees, and passing through gardens, the productions of which 
it would be equally tiresome and hopeless to attempt to enumerate.” 
No wonder that the thirsty soldier devoured the ivenlbovens grape, and 
that his bravery on the field was here rewarded by such plunder as the 
rapacious Cossacks had left behind them. 

With the view to carry into effect the proposed alteration in the plan 
of the campaign, a reconnaissance was effected the next morning (the 
25th) towards the Inkerman Light, which is at such an elevation as to be 
visible thirty miles out at sea; but Colonel Alexander, who was deputed 
on this service, only found a single causeway over a morass, and a bridge 
over the river, with a force on the opposite side. The whole country 
between the Balbek and the Black River, which runs into the Sebastopol 
inlet, is indeed described as being ove uninterrupted jungle and forest, 
intersected only by the great road from Simferopol and Baktchi-Sarai to 
Sebastopol, and a cross-road, left in the first instance to the cavalry and 
artillery. The infantry were left to make a way for themselves through 
the wood as well as they could; and the confusion and the difficulties of 
such a progress are naturally described as having been very great. 

The head-quarters of the army, followed by several batteries of artil- 
lery, were the first to clear the forest and gain the high road, near a 
clearance called “ Mackenzie’s Farm ;” and they there found themselves 
—no doubt to the mutual surprise of both parties—in the presence of a 
Russian detachment—variously reported as from 2000 to 25,000 strong ! 
—convoying matériel and treasure to Baktchi-Sarai. The enemy was 
attacked the moment the cavalry could be brought up, and fled with pre- 
cipitation, some towards Baktchi-Sarai, and others back to Sebastopol, 
leaving in the hands of our army an immense quantity of carts, baggage, 
stores, and ammunition. Some prisoners were also taken, among whom 
a captain of artillery. 

After this adventure, and a short rest of an hour and a half, the march 
was resumed by the descent of a steep and difficult defile into the plains, 
through which runs the Black River, and this the cavalry succeeded in 
reaching shortly before dark, followed in the course of the night by the 
light, first, second, and third divisions; the fourth division having been 
left on the heights above the Balbek, to maintain the communication 
with the Katcha. 

The march had been long and most toilsome, except at Mackenzie’s 
Farm, where two wells, yielding a scanty supply, were found ; the troops 
were without water; many of the regiments were more than fourteen 
hours in arms; yet, be it said to their honour and credit, they supported 
their privations with the utmost cheerfulness. 

It was from this station that Lieutenant Maxse, of her Majesty’s ship 
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Agamemnon, volunteered to retrace his steps by night through the 
forest, and across an enemy’s country, to convey a verbal message, for 
he could be trusted with no other, to Sir E. Lyons to bring round his 
squadron to Balaklava; and so well was this extraordinary service per- 
formed, that Mr. Maxse reached the fleet at four a.m., and before noon 
the Agamemnon was off the ‘* beautiful port.” 


The next morning, the 26th, the army pushed on at an early hour 
towards the little port and town, aud, according t lord laglan’s de- 
spateh, the guns from the old Genoese fort opened upon the column 
of the Rifle Brigade, as it showed itself on the road | adie ito the 


town ; but according to private letters, the first shell fell amid the staff, 
on turning an angle of the road, and even placed the life of the general 
in imminent peril. This warlike demonstration necessitated the occupa- 
tion of the two flanking heights by the light division and a portion of 
Captain Brandling’s troop of Horse Artillery, while the first division took 
possession of the village of Kadikoi. A few shells soon bronght the small 
garrison of the venerable fort to reason; and having surrendered, two 
companies of the Grenadier Guards were sent to protect the Greeks of 
Balaklava. Owing to the success of Lieutenant Maxse’s most gallant 
night march, the Agamemnon appeared off the harbour at the very 
moment that our troops showed themselves upon the heights. The effect 
upon the inhabitants and garrison must have been magical. The next 
day, the 27th of September, that magnificent ship entered the little 
land-locked harbour, followed soon after by the Caradoc, on whose 
quarter-deck Lord Raglan and Sir Edmund Lyons are described as 
having met; the face of the former beaming with joy at the success 
which had hitherto attended our arms. 

The French army, like the English, moved from its position on the 
heights of the Alma on the 23rd, and encamped above the Katcha on a 

in from whence they could see the defensive works of Sebastopol. On 
the 24th they reached the valley of the Balbek. Hence, after refreshing 
themselves, they progressed the next day, the 26th, through the hilly 
country, within hearing of the cannon discharged by the British upon the 
intercepted convoy. At eleven o’clock in the night they reached the 
spot where the occurrence took place, suffering much from thirst, and 
with nothing at their bivouac to allay it. ‘ Neither horse nor man,” 
says a correspondent to the Constitutionnel, “had had anything to eat 
or drink since the morning, and there was not a drop of water in this 
accursed bivouac, where the Russians only left the execrable smell which 
they exhale even at incredible distances.” As they were preparing to 
leave next morning they heard the distant cannonade which preceded the 
surrender of Baleklava. Descending by a dusty road, at one o'clock they 
slaked their thirst in the Tchernaya, on the opposite side of which they 
encamped. On the 27th a reconnaissance was made to within two miles 
and a half of Sebastopol. On the 28th a march of an hour and a half 
placed this army on the heights and in the rear of Balaklava, and in 
communication with the fleet, from which it received supplies. 

All who have seen the little land-locked port of Balaklava speak in rap- 
turous terms of its beauty and of its convenience ; travellersvie with one 
another in their eulogiums of this most favoured little spot. M. Hommaire 
de Hell, who sailed from Odessa direct to Balaklava, deseribes his arrival as 
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follows :—‘ A boat was manned and sent off to explore the coast, and as 
its white sail gleamed at a distance in the sun, it looked like a sea-bird 
in search of its nest in the hollow of some rock. The little Mary imi- 
tated all our evolutions, skimming over the waves like a sea-swallow. 
She shortened her trip at every tack, and kept closer and closer to us ; 
and our captain’s face grew more and more grave, until all at once, to our 
great surprise, the rock opened before us like a scene in a theatre, and 
afforded us a passage which two vessels could not have entered abreast.” 
_ Oliphant describes the port as completely land-locked, and says that 
it was at one time so great a resort for pirates that it was found neces- 
to stretch a chain across the mouth of the harbour. Any vessel, he 
adds, however large, having once made its way through the dangerous 
entrance, may ride out the severest storm in safety upon its unruffled 
waters, and is effectually concealed from the seaward by the projecting 
promontory upon which stands the old Genoese fort, placed so as to com- 
mand both the fort and the entrance. , 

The Rev. C. B. Elliott is still more precise in his deseriptions. “The 
water,” he says, “entering by a narrow strait scarcely thirty yards 
across, expands itself behind the mountains into a commodious basin, 
twelve or fourteen hundred feet in width, and three hundred fathoms 
deep, in which large vessels may ride in safety during the severest 
storms.” 

The same fairy port is approached inland by a country covered with 
scrub not unlike many glens in the Highlands. ‘This is traversed till, 
suddenly, what at first sight appears to be a picturesque lake breaks upon 
the view. ‘I could hardly believe,” says a traveller who first approached 
Balaklava from the land side, “ that this tranquil inlet, surrounded on all 
sides by steep hills, was part of the same sea that lay spread before us 
yesterday, which we had quitted so abruptly, and no portion of which 
was now visible except the pool before us.” The town is also described 
as being a charming little place, composed of neat white houses, shaded 
by poplars, situated upon the water’s edge, and protected by the fortress 
y ta It is paved with the red and white marble of which the sur- 
rounding rocks are composed. Most of the houses are balconied, and 
rise in terraces one above the other. 

Between the town and the sea, overlooking both and standing at a 
fearful height on the summit of a mountain, is the fortress which the 
Genoese repaired and strengthened in the fourteenth century; one of the 
towers, of which there are now three, contains a large reservoir of water, 
supplied by means of a covered aqueduct from the T'shirka Kayassi, the 
well-known mountain, which, with its offsets, alike commands the ports of 
Sebastopol and Balaklava. From this elevated point the Genoese, once 
masters of the whole coast, scanned the sea like birds of prey, and woe to 
the foreign vessels tempest-driven within their range ! 

Balaklava, the ancient Palakium, the Sinus portuosus of Pomponius 
Mela, was ever known as “the beautiful port”’—Kalos limne of the 
Greeks, the Bella chiave of the Italians. It was, however, known to the 
Genoese by the name of Cembalo, or Cimbalo, a corruption, saree 
of its Roman appellation, Portum Symbolorum. It is now the humb e 
capital of a little Greek colony, founded in the reign of Catherine IL, 
and which numbers several villages, with some 600 families. During her 
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war with the Porte, the empress thought, as Nicholas has done in our own 
times, of appealing to the national sentiments of the Greeks, and their 
hatred of Turks. The result answered her expectations, and Russia 
soon had a considerable naval force in the Black Sea, manned by Greek 
sailors. When the campaign against Turkey was ended, the Greek auxi- 
liaries took part in the military operations in the Crimea; and after the 
conquest of the peninsula they were employed in suppressing the revolts of 
the Tartars, and striking terror into them by the sanguinary cruelty of 
their expeditions. It was at that period that the Mussulmans of the 
Crimea gave them the name of Arnauts, which they have retained ever 
since. The peninsula having been finally subjugated, the Greeks were 
formed into a regimental colony, with the town and territory of Bala- 
klava for their residence. They numbered before the war 600 fighting 
men; many are sailors, and the girls are said to be as fair and as grace- 
fully formed as those of the Grecian Isles. They maintain their own re- 
ligion, habits, and language, and every individual still boasts his descent 
from Grecian loins. 

The variety of different nations which are found in the Crimea, each 
living as if in a country of its own, practising its peculiar customs, and 
preserving its religious rites, is one of those circumstances which impart 
to that region a great peculiarity. At Baktchi-Sarai we have Tartars 
and Turks; upon the rocks above them, and at Eupatoria, a colony of 
Karaite Jews ; at Balaklava a horde of Greeks; at Sebastopol and Sim- 
feropol an army of Russians; in other towns Anatolians, Armenians, and 
Germans ; in the steppes, Nogays, gipsies, and Kalmuks: so that in a 
very small extent of territory, as in a menagerie, very opposite specimens 
of living curiosities are singularly contrasted. 

This has had its origin in the cireumstance that, richly endowed by 
nature, the Tauric Chersonesus, or Crimea, has always been coveted by 
the people of Europe and Asia. Pastoral nations have contended for pos- 
session of its mountains; commercial nations for its ports and its renowned 
Bosphorus ; warlike people have pitched their tents amid its magnificent 
valleys; all have coveted a footing on that soilto which Greek civilisation 
has attached such brilliant memories. Who will say at the present 
moment what is to be the future of the Crimea, and if the commerce, the 
wealth, and the prosperity of the times of the Greeks and the Genoese is, 
or is not, to be revived ? 

It appears from a paragraph in the Siécle that a prince, descended 
from the Khans of Tartary, is attempting to raise all the Crimea against 
the Russians. It is said that he has been consecrated Padishah of the 
Crimea by an Ulema. But it might be pertinently asked, in reply to 
this—Are the allies fighting for the supremacy of Islamism? Is the 
blood of the Western Powers to be spilt and their means squandered in 
the cause of Muhammad? Are victories so dearly earned, and conquests 
so gloriously won, only to obtain a retrograde movement ? What did 
the Tartar dynasty ever effect for the Crimea? Did they make that 
country, so favoured by nature among the most remarkable commercial 
states of the world, as the Lleracleans and Hellenic Greeks of old, and as 
the Greeks of the Low Empire and the Genoese did after them? On 
the contrary, by their low intellectuality, political and religious thraldom, 
and utter barbarity, they only paved the way for the first civilised nation 
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which was ready to march into the country. What kind of guarantee 
for the prosperity of the Crimea will a Muhammadan Tartar Khanate 
form ? What kind of guarantee will it present for the peace of the 
world ? 

Balaklava, it is to be remarked, formed part of the Heraclean Cher- 
sonesus, being situate at the south-eastern end of that peninsula, across 
the base of which a wall stretched from the port to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Bay of Sebastopol. Thus septeil it has often been the 
scene of deadly struggles. The last battle fought there was when the 
Russians, after cutting the Tartars to pieces at Baktchi-Sarai, defeated 
the Turks under Selim Khan at Balaklava, and restoring their creature 
Shahin Guerai to the Khanate, transported the Greek and Armenian 
colonists of the Crimea to Little Russia. It was this same Shahin who 
gave over the Khanate to Catherine in 1783. 

To the east of Balaklava, the road from Sebastopol to Yalta, and the 
“ undercliff” of the Crimea, renowned for its villas and mansions, leads 
directly by the Baidah Pass, at the summit of which a solid granite gate- 
way has been erected, and from whence an extensive view of the whole 
line of shore is obtained. The old road, which could only be traversed 
on horseback, followed the coast for some distance further, and crossed 
the range by the Merdven or Devil’s Staircase, the steps of which were 
hewn out of the living stone, or supported by trunks of trees. Mr. 
Elliott descended the Devil’s Stairs in 1837, and describes the prospect 
presented by the rugged Yaila mountains on the one side, and the 
forests and rocks around sloping in gardens and vineyards down to the 
sea on the other, with the expanse of the Euxine as seen from an eleva- 
tion of two thousand feet, washing the foot of the mighty Caucasus, as 
an ensemble of which no words can convey a just idea. The road below 
is carried through one of those long galleries which are met with in the 
passes of Switzerland, and beyond that it is cut along the side of a wall 
of rock, with nigh a thousand feet of precipice above and below. ‘Take 
it all in all, the Pass of Baidah, although it has suffered from Pallas’s 
comparisons with the Caucasus and Clarke’s with Switzerland, is acknow- 
ledgedly a pass of great strength and exceeding beauty, where the most 
savage magnificence is brought into immediate contrast with the most 
lovely maritime scenery. 

To the west of Balaklava is the monastery of St. George, now occupied 
by the allies, the seat of an archbishop, situated on the Sacred Promon- 
tory, its green-domed church, its terraces and blooming gardens, sus- 
pended several hundred feet above the sea, surrounded by vast masses 
of rock, which assume various grotesque shapes. Just below the monas- 
tery are shown the spot where stood the temple of the Tauric Diana, the 
very pedestal on which her golden statue was placed, and the “ Virgin 
Rock,” named from her priestess Iphigenia. At the foot of the cliff 
there is a natural colonnade of volcanic rocks. 

Beyond the archiepisco al monastery of St. George is Cape Chersonese, 
the most western pomt of this classic land, where is a lighthouse, which 
our sailors have lately lighted up, after its warning fires ‘had been extin- 
guished by the hostile Russians. At this point begins that succession of 
ports which rende.s this portion of the Crimea so important to war, to 
commerce, and to navigation. Between Cape Chersonese and the Sebas- 
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topol road, which comprise three important ‘there are six distinct 
bays running inland parallel to each other. First comes the double bay 
(Dvoinaia) and the Bay of the Cossack (Cozatchaia), at both of whic 
the French are landing their matériel. Then the round bay (Krug- 
laia), that of the Butts (Strelezkaia), and lastly that of the Sands 
(Pestchannaia). It was in the space between the Bay of the Sands 
and that of the Butts, where the quarantine was lately established, 
that once stood the proud city of Chersonesus, the glory of Eastern 
Europe. Founded six centuries before the Christian era by a colony of 
Greeks from Heraclea, at present the only remains of all its greatness are 
a few heaps of shapeless stones ; and strange to relate, the people who 

ut the last hand to the destruction of whatever had escaped the bar- 
-—— invasions and the Mussulman sway, was the same whose conversion 
to Christianity, in the person of the Grand-duke Viadimir, was celebrated 
in Kherson in 988. When the Russians entered the Crimea some con- 
siderable architectural remains were still standing, among which were the 
principal gate of the town and its two towers, and a large portion of the 
walls; besides which there were shafts and capitals of columns, numerous 
inscriptions, and three churches of the Lower Empire, one dedicated to 
St. Vladimir, half buried under the soil. But Muscovite Vandalism 

uickly swept away all these remains. A quarantine establishment for 
the new port of Sebastopol was constructed on the site of the ancient 
Heraclean town, and all the vestiges of its monuments were rapidly de- 
molished and carried away stone by stone ; and but for the direct inter- 
ference of the Emperor Alexander, who caused a few inscriptions to be 
deposited in the Museum of Nicolaief, there would be nothing remaining 
in our day to attest the existence of one of the most opulent cities of 
the northern coasts of the Black Sea. 

Mr. Elliott says, that memorials of the grandeur of former days are 
not confined to the five miles within which Pliny cireumscribes the city ; 
but that they are to be traced through the whole of the Heracleontic 
Chersonesus, now lying open on the surface of the country, and forming 
large hillocks, consisting entirely of rubbish, bearing promise of a rich 
harvest to Mr, Layard or any ecttenin archeologist who may follow 
in the footsteps of the army. Remains of antiquity, indeed, abound 
throughout this district ; besides the wall half-way between Balaklava 
and Sebastopol, circular stone basins, four feet in diameter, supposed to 
have been sacrificial vases, are met with buried some two feet deep in the 
soil; sculptures, coins, and other fragments of antique art are also fre- 
quently met with. 

Writing of the remains of olden time which dot the surface of 
the Heracleontic Chersonesus, to which peninsula within a peninsula the 
warlike operations of the allies have been hitherto confined, we should 
not omit to mention that at the head of the great Bay of Sebastopol, on 
the highest part of the rocks, which dominate over the chapel crypts 
and sepulchral grottoes of Inkerman, shown by M. de Montpereux to 
have been the work of the Taureans, or Tauro-Scythes, stand some 
fragments of walls, the sole remains of a castle and town that formerly 
crowned the heights. These ruins appear to oceupy the site of Eupa- 
torion, erected by Diophantes, the general of Mithridates, who came 
over to assist the endine colonists of Chersonesus against the Tauro- 
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Scythes. The same spot became afterwards, under the name of Theodori, 
the seat of a little Greek principality dependent on the Lower Empire, 
which was taken by the Turks in 1475, and soon afterwards totally 
destroyed. 

The position taking up by the allies on the Heracleontic Chersonesus, 
to the south of Sebastopol, while more favourable for the reception of pro- 
visions and matértel from the fleet, was less so for supplies from the na- 
tive population. Besides Balaklava, there are the little Greek town of 
Kamarra and the villages of Kadi-Koi and Karani, as also a few farms ; 
but the mass of the country is mere scrub, across which the Tartars seldom 
lead their flocks to earn a scanty pasture. If, however, it was thought proper 
to descend by the Baidah Pass to the fertile undercliff which extends all 
along the foot of the Yaila Tagh, or “‘ Summer Quarters Mountain,”— 
sometimes incorrectly written Ayila and Aiou Tagh—it would be quite 
a different thing; and it is highly improbable that any Russian detach- 
ment should have been left in that narrow tract of country, where it 
would be separated from the main body of the army, quartered most 
probably in Simferopol and Baktchi-Sarai. 

Most travellers speak in terms of enthusiasm of this remarkable district. 
“ Talk of the isles of the Archipelago,” exclaims Hommaire de Hell, 
“ with their naked rocks! Here a luxuriant vegetation descends to the 
water’s edge, and the coast everywhere presents an amphitheatre of 
forests, gardens, villages, and country houses, over which the eye wanders 
with delight. The almond, the wild chesnut, the Judas-tree, the olive, 
and the cypress, and all the vegetation of a southern clime, thrives there 
with a vigour that attests the potency of the sun.” The scenery about 
Alupka is described as still more striking. Aristocracy has set its seal 
on this favoured portion of the coast. ‘The change in the appearance of 
the roads indicates the neighbourhood of wealthy landowners. ‘They 
have been made expressly for the dashing four-horse equipages that are 
continually traversing it. ‘The limits of each estate are marked by a 
post bearing the blazonry of the proprietor. 

Among’ these estates, the first in rank is the almost royal residence of 
Prince Woronzow, which is said to have cost some 200,000/1., and ex- 
cited the envy even of the Emperor Nicholas. Mishkov, the estate of 
General Narishkin, adjoins, and the general is said to expend annually 
100,000 francs on the maintenance of the property, which comprises a 
park, a mansion, a church, and a great number of ornamental buildings, 
that bespeak the exquisite taste of the proprietor. Nearer to the Baidah 
Pass is Mukhalatka, the residence of Colonel Olive, a Frenchman, for- 
merly page to Louis XVIII., who entered the service of the Grand-duke 
Constantine shortly after the return of the Bourbons to France. Nu- 
merous villas, indeed, occupy the coast all the way from the foot of the 
pass to Theodosia. The imperial family possess one called Orianda—a 
very chaste and pretty residence. 

Throughout its whole extent, the coast presents only a narrow strip, 
seldom half a league wide, traversed by deep ravines, and backed by a 
range of calcareous cliffs that shelter it from the north wind. It is on 
this strip that the handsomest domains are situated. Among them are 
Kutchuk Lampat, Little Lampat, to distinguish it from Byyuk Lampat, 
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Great close by, and belonging to General Borosdine; Parthenit, 
where .is atill.to be seen the great hazel under which the Prince de Ligne 
wrote to\Catherine II. ; Kisil Tash, the “Sword Stone,” the proprietor 
of which bears a well-known name—Poniatowski ; Udsuf, lying close 
under the ‘forest shades of Yaila Tagh; Arteck, the estate of Prince 
Andrew Gallitzin; Ai Daniel, the property of the late Duc de Richelieu; 
Marsanda and Nikita; Gaspra, where Madame de Krudener, author of 
** Valerie,” died in the arms of her daughter, Baroness Berckheim ; and 
Korais, where Princess Gallitzin, exiled from court, ended her days. 

The proximity of Yalta to the most remarkable places on the coast, 
its harbour, and its delightful situation, made it, before this war, the ren- 
dezvous of all who flocked to the Crimea. There was.regular steam-boat 
communication between this favoured watering-place and Odessa. Ele- 
gant buildings, handsome hotels, and a comfortable, cheerful population, 
indicated that opulence and pleasure had taken the town under their 
patronage. 

Oliphaut, however, was not pleased with Yalta; the houses were 
glaring white, the buildings fantastic, the chief hotel dear and uncom- 
fortable, and the people ‘‘ cockneyfied.” It is curious what little matters 
—a shower of rai, a demand for a passport, a fireless stove, or a dirty 
bed—will give a dark colouring to a traveller’s sketch. The charges of 
the ‘“ Grand Hotel” obliterated all the picturesqueness of a site which 
another traveller describes as “ that white Ialta, seated at the head of a 
bay like a beautiful sultana bathing her feet in the sea, and sheltering 
her fair forehead from the sun under rocks festooned with verdure.” 

Mr. Scott was in better humour at the time of his visit. He describes 
the Crimea Tempe as a most lovely country, over which nature has shed 
some of her choicest blessings—unrivalled position, soil, aspect, and cli- 
mate. ‘* We seemed,” he writes, “‘ once more to have reached civilisation: 
elegant private carriages, gentlemen on horseback, and well-dressed 
women were to be seen as we dashed through a village of villas, and 
soon after into Yalta.” Of Yalta itself the same traveller says, “ A 
more delightful situation can scarcely be conceived.” And of Alupka 
he speaks in rapturous terms as a delicious retreat, in which he only re- 
gretied that time did not permit him to enjoy a few days. 

The whole of the valleys on the southern coast from the mountains to 
the sea-shore are covered with vineyards, and a great quantity of wine is 
made of all kinds, and of course of various qualities. Names are given to 
them, as in Hun , from the celebrated vintages of France—as Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, &c. The red wines have, however, more body than claret, 
without being so heavy as port, and possess a very fine bouquet. Some 
of the sparkling white wines are also excellent. ‘The Crimean muscatelle 
would take a-high place among the sweet wines of Europe. 
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HARRY BROWN AND THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 


“Tuts is rather dreary work, Fred, knocking about here, doing 
nothing. Don’t you think so?” 

‘‘ Rather,” replied the individual to whom the question was addressed. 

“T fancy I should scarcely have volunteered this cruise, Fred, if I’d 
thought of its turning out so slow!’ 

** Well—lI fancy not,” was the second rejoinder. 

There was silence for about five minutes after this brief conversation, 
which took place one evening not very long since on the quarter-deck of 
her Majesty’s screw steamer Tarantula, employed at that time in 
blockading the Russian ports in the Baltic. 

During the interval, the speakers continued to pace briskly upand down, 
wrapt as closely in their own thoughts as in their respective pea-jackets. 
At length one of them paused, and, taking his cigar from his mouth, again 
addressed his companion : } 

**Didn’t the skipper, Fred, say something this afternoon about run- 
ning down to Memel in a few days ?” 

*“ To-morrow,” answered his laconic friend. 

“‘Qh, to-morrow! ‘The sooner the better. I'll tell you what, Fred, 
I’ve got a notion.” 

“© What is it?” 

“’m thinking of taking a trip to St. Petersburg.” 

“The devil you are!” exclaimed the person called Fred, roused from 
his habitual taciturnity by the strangeness of the idea. “ How do you 
mean to get there? I don’t see much chance of it while things are going 
on this way. Why, it’s all up with Cronstadt this year, let alone St. 
Petersburg.” 

“For all that, Fred, the journey appears to me very feasible.” 

« Journey! why you can’t go by land !” 

“Yes I can. You sailors seem to fancy everything impossible that’s 
not undertaken by water !” 

‘Impossible! no! Only I should like to know what way you mean 
to travel. You seem to forget, Harry, that we’re at war with Russia.” 

“ You’re wrong there, Fred. It’s preeisely because we are at war that 
I propose this expedition.” 

Lieutenant Frederick Short—that was his name—seemed quite at a 
loss to understand his friend. 

‘You'll never get over the frontier,” he said. ‘Or, if you do, you'll 
never get back again.” 

“J think I can manage it both ways.” 

‘“ But not reach St. Petersburg ?”’ 

« And reach St. Petersburg.” 

‘Well, you must be a deuced deal cleverer than I am, if youdo. Do 
you mean to say you're in earnest ?”’ 

“ Perfectly. You know my love of excitement, or you wouldn’t have 
seen me on board the Zarantula, at a time when I could have had some 
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of the best deer-stalking in Ross-shire. The skipper’s invitation to come 
out here promised something better even than that. A brush with the 
Russians, thinks I, don’t turn up every day; so I put up a revolver, as 
well as a rifle, invested seven-and-six in a Foreign-office passport in case 
of going back by land, got a passage in the Breadbasket, and—you know 
the rest. We didn’t go to Sweaborg—we weren't at Bomarsund—we 
haven’t done anything but stand off and on along this blessed coast, and, 
therefore, my dear fellow—I’m sorry to leave you, you're such a jolly lot, 
but—we must part company. I made up my mind to winter in St. 
Petersburg, with or without invitation, and take my word for it, I'll do 
what I intended.” 

“What you say, Harry Brown,” returned Short, “is true enough. 
There has been nothing stirring aboard the 7’rant’la, and I don’t wonder 
ae want to be off. But how the deuce you mean to get to St. Peters- 

urg—and back—is a good deal more than I can make out.” 

“ Nevertheless, Fred, the game is on the cards, and I'll tell you how I 
mean to play them. You recollect that affair some weeks ago when a 
pie-nic party from Prussia went over the Russian frontier and got nabbed 
for their pains ?” 

“ Oh yes, perfectly.” 

* Well, I mean to try something of the same sort, like Rabelais when 
he wanted to get to Paris.” 

** Oh, they’ll take you fast enough, there’s no doubt of that; they’re 
only too glad to get hold of a hve Englishman. But suppose they lock 
you up at Mitau, or some other inland place, what will you do then ?” 

*T’ll chance that. But it strikes me when they find out the import- 
ance of their capture, they won’t rest till they carry me to the capital.” 

** Importance!” cried Short, laughing’. 

* J’ai laché le mot, Fred,—I have said it. Now just listen to me for 
a moment. I told you | took out a Foreign-office passport before J 
started. Stay; I have it in my pocket-book. Here it is. Just read it.” 

Lieutenant Short did as his companion desired him. 

“* We, George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon,’ he began, 
‘Baron Hyde of Hindon,’ &c. &e.—what a lot of titles !—‘ request and 
require in the name of her Majesty,’ &c. &c., ‘to allow Harry Brown, 
Esq. (British subject), to pass freely,’ &c. &e.—‘ afford him’—<‘ assist- 
ance’—‘ protection’—‘ stand in need. Given at the,’ &c. &e. ‘ Signa- 
ture of the bearer—Harry Brown.’ To tell you the truth, Harry, I 
don’t see that you figure there as anything very important.” 

“ Short-sighted mariner!’ exclaimed Brown; “the next time you 
read this passport, you'll be of a different opinion. 1 won’t tell you any 
more now. After breakfast to-morrow, when I’ve spoken to the skipper, 
I'll let you into the whole secret. I shall turn in. Good night, Fred!” 

** Good night, Harry !” 

And Lieutenant Short was left alone on his watch to meditate on 
what he had just heard. 

On the following morning Brown kept his word. Short found him in 
the Captain’s cabin with writing materials before him, very busily occu- 
pied. He looked up as Short entered, and nodded. 

“T flatter myself,” he said, “ I’ve done it very neatly.” 
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“* What have you done ?” 


“ Come and see !” 
The Lieutenant approached, and looked over his friend’s shoulder. 


The Foreign-office passport was spread out on his desk, and instead of 
the humble name of Brown, Short read the words, “Lord Harry 
Brownemall,”—a trifling addition at each extremity, with a little careful 
alteration, having converted a somewhat plebeian designation into one 
that had a look which seemed thoroughly aristocratic. 

“‘ Now,” said the newly-made nobleman, “I saw one of ‘ Dod’s Peer- 
ages’ in your cabin the other day, Short—I want you to spare me the 
cover—I’ll give you a new one for it some time—there’s a crown, and 
wreath, and all sorts of stunning titles on the outside, done in gold; 
we'll just mount the passport on some good stiff cartridge-paper and 
tack it in, and if that don’t astonish the Muscovites call me a fool for 
my pains!” 

Short looked as if he, at all events, were astonished at the absurdity 
of his friend’s proceedings, but, treating the whole thing as a joke, did 
as he was requested, and sacrificed the gaudy cover. 

‘* You'll be off the station before I come back again,” said Brown. 

“ TI should think so,” replied Short, drily. 

‘In that case I had better have my traps sent ashore to the hotel ; 
what’s the name of it ?—oh, the ‘ Hotel de Russie ;—well, I'll clap that 
address on the trunks, and then it will be all right. I shall only take a 
tooth-brush and a pocket-comb with me,—those things, I fancy, are not 
to be had for love or money in Russia. You haven’t got any marking- 
ink, have you? Just to draw a coronet on the tail of my—I mean hem 
of my garment! No matter, I daresay the initials will do; there they 
are—‘ H. B.’—rather distinguished ones, ain’t they ?” 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon minute particulars. The Zarantula 
ran down to Memel that day, anchored inside the Kurische Haff, Brown 
and Short went ashore, dined merrily at the hotel, and when they shook 
hands at parting the Lieutenant begged him, laughingly, to give his best 
compliments to the Emperor. 

“T shall make a point of it,” said Brown, gravely. “If you could 
spare a lock of your hair I’d present it to the Empress !” 

‘*¢ Where shall I write to you?” 

“St. Petersburg, of course, post restante; or, stay, on second 
thoughts, you’d better address your letter to the Peterhoff, ‘care of the 
Czar,’ that will find me.” 

“Come, now ; without joking.” 

**]’m quite serious.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll write to Berlin or Dresden. Which ?” 

“Neither. Good-by.” 

In this manner the two friends parted. 


II. 


Ir was a lovely morning, bright and brilliant, with just enough frost 
in the air to make it delicious, when Harry Brown, Esq., having break - 
fasted, more or less to his taste, on black bread, dried haddocks, and beer 
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flavoured with pitch, mounted a horse which he had hired from the land- 
lord, and rode out of the court-yard of the Hotel de Russie, promising to 
returm to dinner. He passed leisurely through the streets, admirmg 
nothing—for there is nothing in them to admire—and sensible only of 
one fact; that’ everything smelt strongly of hides and hemp; but when he 
had reached the northern gate he altered his pace and trotted along 
briskly. Not that he enjoyed the aspect of the country any more than 
that of the town, but as the wind blew freshly im his faee he left all the 
disagreeable odours of Memel behind him. After a ride of barely a post 
league, over a very flat, uninteresting level, he came to the Prussian 
barrier, and in return for the trink-gelt which he slipped into the official’s 
ready hand, was informed that he was “ ganz nahe bei der Russische 
Griinze,” a piece of information for which he thanked the stolid fune- 
tionary as if the news were totally unexpected, though with a good pair 
of eyes—and Harry Brown’s were sharp enough—there was no “difficulty 
in making out the barrack which indicated the Muscovite frontier distant 
about a couple of miles. 

Our adventurous friend’s progress over the neutral ground was much 
slower than his approach to it, for as he drew near the threshold of his 
enterprise he could not help asking himself whether it were altogether a 
safe proceeding to enter the lion’s den on the very slender ground which 
existed for getting safely out again ; and to debate the matter in his own 
mind he kept his horse at a walk. Like many others who are endowed 
with a lively imagination which sees no obstacle in the way of a favourite 
project, Harry Brown had never considered the details that must neces- 
sarily attend his scheme, but now they forced themselves upon his 
attention. He remembered, in the first place, that he did not know 
a word of the Russian language; the people he had to do with 
might be equally ignorant of any tongue but their own; in the ab- 
sence of an interpreter he might be set down as a spy—a traveller he 
could scarcely hope to be taken for, having no baggage—and in that 
case, the mildest treatment he could expect would be the tender mercies 
of a Russian prison ;—who knew ?—perhaps the knout, or a forced 
march into Siberia? That very word “ Siberia,” made his blood run 
cold by the image it immediately conjured up of a region, vast, desolate, 
and remote, the more terrible from the utter absence of all definite notions 
concerning’ it. 

Harry Brown was no Parolles, to boast of an intention which he never 
meant to accomplish, but he could scarcely refrain from admitting with 
that valiant gentleman, that his thoughts, if not his tongue, had been too 
foolhardy ; and he began almost to consider whether he had not better 
adopt his friend Shorts view of the case and treat the whole affair as a 
joke. What he had said might easily pass for one; Short evidently 
thought he was not in earnest; and no imputation weld rest on his 

courage for not undertaking an absurd and useless adventure. This 
reasoning, however, did not ‘satisfy him: he knew in his own heart that 
when he said he meant to get to St. Petersburg, after the fashion he pro- 
= though the mamer of it was joeose, he was as serious as ever he 
been in his life. No other person might be able to accuse him of 
cowardice, but could he acquit himself ? 
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While these thoughts were occupying him, he had suffered the bridle~ © 
rein to fall on his: horse’s neck, and that sagacious animal having no 
desire to increase the distance from his stable any further than iaiusliaes 
lutely necessary, came to a halt, and looked wistfully about in search of 
something to browse upon, a futile expectation on a plain very nearly, if 
not quite, as barren as the sands of Arabia. Horse and rider presented at 
that moment a perfect picture of indecision ; but it was not of long continus 
ance. While Brown, in meditative mood, was turning his eyes.in the direc- 
tion of Memel, his glance fell upon the taper sparsof a vessel which was lying 
up out from the shipping that crowded the Kurische Haff, and a sudden 
shift of wind blew out the bunting at the vessel’s peak and displayed the 

lorious British ensign rippling’ in the breeze. The sight of the flag 


£ 
under which he had been sailing only a few hours before, at once dissi- 
pated all doubt. He should be unworthy, he felt, to claim kindred with 


the brave fellows over whom it waved if he did not conscientiously per- 
form his promise, no matter at what risk. Like an honest Briton, there- 
fore, as fis was, he stood up in his stirrups, and, taking off his hat, 
saluted the national flag with three jolly cheers ; this done, he caught up 
the reins, dug his spurs into the flanks of his astonished steed, whose 
shoulders he also briskly belaboured with the thickish stick he carried 
instead of a riding whip, and very much against his quadruped’s inelina- 
tion, set off at full speed towards the Russian frontier. 

A single soldier at his post was the representative of all the Russias, as 
Harry Brown pulled up at the long party-coloured beam which stretched 


aeross the road. 
“ Open the gate, old fellow,” shouted Harry, in plain English; and, 


as if he had only been placed there to obey his orders, the sentinel 
grounded his musket, seized the end of a chain which hung from the barrier, 
raised the beam till it stood upright, and the stranger was fairly admitted. 

‘‘ Here I am,” said Harry to himself, “ safe enough,” as he heard the 
barrier drop again into its socket ; ‘I wonder what next !” 


To follow the road, of course. 
It lay before him, straight as an arrow, as far as he could see, where a 


lofty cupola cutting the horizon indicated the presence of a tolerably large 


town. 
“‘ What’s the name of that place?” said Brown, turning to the sentinel 


and pointing to the distant buildings. 

The man was not such a very stupid Russian after all, for though he 
did not understand what was said, he guessed the meaning: of the question, 
and briefly answered “‘Telsh.” That model of information, a British 
sentry, could hardly have manifested greater intelligence. It is true that 
as far as Harry Brown’s knowledge of Russian went, ‘ Telsh” might 
mean anything ; but having taken it for granted that he was under- 
stood,—a mistake to which our countrymen in foreign lands are some~ 
times prone,—he came to the right conclusion, and straightway | in ner 
to himself, if no accident intervened, to eat his first Russian 
Telsh. 

The thing really seemed possible ; unless, indeed, his further ae 
were stopped at a rauge of buildings about four or five hundred yards in 
front, <1 several soldiers were loitering. As he drew nearer, these 


inner at 
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men were joined by a military-looking person, whose uniform denoted a 
superior rank, and who came out of the barrack or custom-house, which- 
ever it might be. 

“ This chap, I suppose, is my fate,” thought Brown, as the officer ad- 
vanced towards him. 

The functionary saluted him in military fashion, by raising his hand 
to the peak of his helmet, and addressed him im Russian. Obtaining no 
intelligible reply, he spoke French. 

“Would monsieur,” he said, in the politest manner possible, ‘ be so 
kind as to mention where he came from, and whither he was going ¢” 

Harry Brown had a little of what he called ‘the Gallic lingo” to 

are, on extra occasions, and made answer that he happened to be stay- 
ing at Memel, and to satisfy his curiosity had taken a ride across the 
frontier. 

“ Nothing,” returned the officer, smiling, “could be more natural. 
It was a great honour that monsieur conferred on Russia. Might he 
take the liberty of asking to what country monsieur belonged ?” 

Brown replied that he was au Englishman, and, for the first time in 
his life, the avowal stuck in his throat; but he made an effort, and it 
came out. ‘ 

Greatly to his surprise, the officer smiled again, but there was a shade 
of melancholy on his features as he continued, with a sort of sigh : 

“Ah, monsieur is English, then! It is a great pity our two countries 
are no longer friends. Nevertheless, we are charmed to see all who 
come. We are desirous of being better known to the English, whom we 
so greatly esteem. I am sorry monsieur does not intend to remain long 
with us, as he has arrived unattended and without baggage !” 

‘What the devil,” muttered Brown, ‘is the meaning of this? Why 
I might as well be at Dover—only our fellows are not half so civil. I 
am going over,” he continued, aloud, “ to what’s-his-name (chose)— 
‘Telsh,’ I think, is what you eall it. Shall I have any difficulty in getting 
there ?”’ 

‘‘Not the slightest in the world,’’ answered the officer ; “it is but 
nine versts distant, merely a morning’s ride. I wish I could have the 
honour of accompanying you, but unfortunately my duty detains me 
here. However, I shall hope to see you again this evening or to-morrow 
—perhaps we may smoke a cigar together—as you return ;” and here 
he smiled, even more agreeably than before. ‘‘ Probably,” he resumed, 
*‘ you have not fixed upon any hotel at Telsh! I thought not! Allow 
me to recommend to you the ‘ Couronne Imperiale,’ it is the best in the 
place, and if you mention my name, le Capitaine Dimskoff, they will 
show you every attention. I wish you, sir, a pleasant journey.” 

The officer bowed, and returned to his barrack ; the soldiers who had 
been drawn up rank and file when he first appeared dispersed, and Harry 
Brown, in a state of considerable bewilderment, was left to his own 
devices. 

“Tf they won't take me prisoner,” thus ran his thoughts, ‘I can’t 
help it. I wish now I had hired a carriage at Memel instead of this 
brute, I could then have gone on comfortably ; but I hadn’t the slightest 
idea they would have let me pass. What lies people do tell about 
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places! Why, they haven’t even asked to look at my passport—that 
precious passport. Ah, all my fun is thrown away there! I fancy I 
see Short grinning at me when he finds I haven't been able to get to St. 
Petersburg : he’ll say I never came here at all, or was stopped, or some- 
thing.. As to what they call Russian boorishness, I’m sure I've seen 
none of it! They’re a good deal more civilised than we are. Here’s a 
proof that they’re not behindhand ; who’d have thought of seeing the 
electric telegraph in such a wild place as this? I shouldn’t wonder if it 
went all the way to St. Petersburg!” 

In this maundering mood, half sulky, wholly surprised, Harry Brown 
rode on till he reached the gates of Telsh. His entrance was unopposed ; 
and on his naming Captain Dimskoff and the “ Couronne Impéniale ” to 
a species of police commissary, as he supposed, who was standing by, 
this person offered to show him the way. Brown rewarded his guide with 
a silver rouble, and he, to show his gratitude, not only held the tra- 
veller’s horse as he alighted, but particularly drew the attention of Mon- 
sieur Protasoff, the master of the hotel, to the fact that the gentleman 
was well known to Captain Dimskoff, an intimation which was acknow- 
jedged by a bow that almost rivalled an Oriental prostration. 


Ill. 


As far as matters had hitherto proceeded, Mr. Harry Brown’s expedi- 
tion had turned out—to use a homely phrase—“ all tarts and cheese- 
cakes.” Nor did his reception at the ‘Couronne Impériale” exhibit 
any change for the worse. He was a great admirer of female beauty— 
as who, by the way, is not ?—and certainly one of the loveliest girls 
he had ever seen stood just within the doorway as he entered. She was 
tall and slight, but admirably formed ; her eyes were large, lustrous, and 
dark ; and though they seemed to speak of sadness, too early known by 
one so young, the expression harmonised better with her features than if 
the rose had left a deeper stain on her cheek. The landlord called her 
his daughter, but there was so little personal resemblance between them 
—he being a short, thick, vulgar, cunning-looking fellow—that a stranger 
would never have imagined the relationship. 

“ Katinka,” he said, “desire the cook to prepare the best she has for 
his excellency’s dinner. A friend of Captain Dimskoff, monsieur, has a 
right here to command what he pleases.” 

He then went on, according to the custom of landlords in general, to 
expatiate volubly on the advantages which must accrue to a traveller, 
even without a recommendation, who came to the “ Couronne Impériale,”’ 
and was labouring through the difficult question of clean sheets, when 
Brown, who had taken an immediate and strong dislike to the man, cut 
the subject short by saying that all he wanted was a good dinner, as he 
intended to return that evening to Memel. An obsequious om on the part 
of Mons. Protasoff seemed intended to express that he was his excelleney’s 
slave in all things, and obedient to Brown's desire, he ushered him into 
the public sa/on, which was as dirty as might have been expected after so 
many protestations. Celerity was, however, amongst the few recom- 
mendations of the ‘‘ Couronne Impériale,” and within half an hour a first- 
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rate Russiam-dinuer was-set' before the hungry traveller, who was much 
too distinguished 'a guest inthe eyes ‘of the landlord to be served in-an 
ordinary way. Instead of heavy quass and fiery brandy, the best French 
wines were upon the table; and Brown only regretted that his 
ite friend, Captain Dimskoff, was not present, that he might pledge 
im ina glass-of Monsieur Protasoff’s excellent champagne. 

“ T think I shall astonish old Short when I tell him how I made it out 
here,” soliloquised Brown. ‘“ Upon my life, I don’t see why we shouldn't 
get up a party of Tarantulas, and run over here for a day’s lark. 
By-the-by, what'an amazingly fine girl this landlord’s daughter is. | 
should like to have another peep at her!” 

The wish was gratified as soon as uttered, for, hearing a rustling sound 
behind his chair, Brown turned his head, and saw the beautiful Katinka 
close beside him. He was about to address her in some complimentary 
phrase, but her serious look and raised finger kept him silent. Casting 
an alarmed glance round the room, as if she feared that some one might 
overhear her, she hastily whispered in very good French : “‘ Be on your 
guard—trust nobody here—you are in bad hands. The sooner you leave 
Telsh the better, if indeed you can leave it.”’ 

Brown was somewhat taken aback by this announcement, which so sud- 
denly put to flight the lively speculations in which he had just been in- 
dulging; but he put the best face he could on the matter. 

“ You are mistaken,” said he; “I have nothing to fear. I am going to 
— a pipe this evening on the frontier with my friend Captain Dims- 
k _ 

“Dimskoff ! the villain! Then there is no hope !”’ 

Brown would have questioned her further, but she glided from the 
room, and at the same moment Monsieur Protasoff entered by another 
door. 

** I wish to have my bill,’’ said Brown as soon as he saw him. 

“It is qurte ready, monsieur,” replied the landlord, opening a paper 
which he held in his hand; “I have anticipated your excellency’s com- 
mands.” 

Brown took it from him, and without looking at the numerous items 
which Monsieur Protasoff must have been employed in setting down all 
the time the dinner was being served, cast his eyes upon the sum total. 
To use a form of language familiar on board the Zarantula, it was “a 
swindger.”’ 

** A hundred and thirty roubles!’ said Brown, who was not familiar 
with the currency of the country, “that seems a good deal. How much 
is it in francs?” 

The amount was the same, Monsieur Protasoff said; but French 
money, he regretted to add, was-no longer current in Russia. He pre- 
sumed his exeellency was provided with more convenient coin. Brown had 
a lot of paper, he replied, which he had obtained from a Jew money- 
changer in Memel, and pulling out a handful of notes, for so many roubles 
each, he threw them on the table and desired Monsieur Protasoff, with 
what may be termed a highly-spiced expression, to pay himself. 

“ Bad hands; indeed!” growled Brown ; “ that girl was right. A week 
of this work would let daylight into my pocket: Let my horse be 
brought to the door.”’ 
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“Certainly, your excellency,”’ returned the landlord, sweeping up the 
notes, and bowing to the very ground before he took his departure. 

That “quart d’heure de Rabelais,’’ settling the bill, generally upsets 
the equanimity of the best-tempered among us, and I think it redounds 

much to the credit of Mr. Harry Brown that he was capable, in the 
very act of being fleeced, of forming a wish to see the fair Katinka again, 
that he might thank her for her advice, though it came too late for him 
to profit by it. Hearing the clatter of horses’ hoofs beneath the window, 
he rose, but still lingered in the room in the hope of her return, when 
once more the door opened and Monsieur Protasoff informed him that 
everything was ready. 

So indeed it was, though not in the manner Brown expected, for instead 
of the horse on which he had ridden from Memel, there sat two mounted 
dragoons with drawn sabres, one of whom held a third horse belonging 
to their leader, a fierce-looking fellow with a beard half a yard long, who 
was standing on the flight of steps at the hotel door, and who uncere- 
moniously seized Brown by the collar—and whiskers—the moment he 
put his head out. I have mentioned “a thickish stick” which served 
Brown in lieu of a riding-whip, and he made use of it to some purpose 
on this occasion. Thrusting back the dragoon with one hand, he laid his 
staff so heavily on his adversary’s helmet that his weapon was broken to 
shivers. Anybody but a Russian would have been stunned by the blow, 
but it seemed to make no difference to the dragoon—he being used to 
that sort of thing on parade ;—physically, I mean, for morally the shock 
was great,—to think of resistance to the authority of the Czar! How- 
ever, he did not stop to argue the question, but rushing in upon Brown, 
whose retreat Monsieur Protasoff cut off by banging the door in his face, 
bore him down by mere weight, and aided by about a dozen lumbering 
fellows in uniform, succeeded in effecting a capture in spite of much 
kicking and struggling. It is one thing to offer yourself up as a victim, 
and another thing to be made a victim of against your will. Had Harry 
Brown been told he was a prisoner with the same degree of courtesy 
which had hitherto been shown him, he would have behaved as quietly as 
the mildest detective could have wished, but to be set upon by a brutal 
Calmuek, and have his favourite whisker damaged in the assault, was too 
much for human patience to endure: henee his resistance, of which he 
had full leisure to repent when, with his hands knotted behind his back, 
he was dragged rather than led through the streets of Telsh to the central 
bureau of the police. Short work they made with him in that establish- 
ment. He had openly committed an outrage on the officers of the Czar 
—a parricidal crime, even in a stranger ;—but there was a previous 
charge against him the punishment of which was death,—or anything 
short of it which the clemeney of the Emperor might decree. Captain 
Dimskoff appeared to denounce him as a spy, having telegraphed his 
arrival to the authorities at Telsh the moment after he had wished Brown 
a pleasant journey; the courteous police-agent who had condueted him 
to the hotel was also there to identify him; and Monsieur Protasoft 
came to add his testimony to the effect that he had avoided subseribing 
his name in the strangers’ book at the “‘ Couronne Impériale,” forgetting 
probably that he had never invited the prisoner to do so. Interrogated 
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by the Chief of the Police, Brown forgot in the anxiety of the moment 
that he had a character to assume, and gave his real name and condition. 
He was then searched ; his watch, his money, his keys, everything he 
had about him was taken away, and from the breast-pocket of his coat 
was extracted the unlucky Foreign-office passport, the teterrima causa 
of Brown’s mishaps. All these articles were successively handed up to 
the Chief of the Police : he examined the passport attentively, and his 
quick eye soon discovered the discrepancy between what was written 
there and what the prisoner had just stated. He required no further 
proof that Brown was a spy, and at once ordered him to prison ; but as 
the circumstances of the case presented some features of novelty, he lost 
no time in forwarding a telegraphic despatch to St. Petersburg, inform- 
ing the Emperor that a British nobleman in disguise had just been cap- 
tured, and appending to it a literal copy of the passport with an ex- 
aggerated description of the cover of Mr. Dod’s Peerage. 


IV. 


Breap and water and bruises are at no time very agreeable adjuncts to 
compulsory solitude ; but when the bread is black, ‘the water foul, and 
the bruises almost entirely cover the person, the desagrément is some- 
what increased. Harry Brown’s frolic had already entailed this much 
upon him, and in all probability there was a great deal worse in store. 
Three long days and as many wearisome nights went by without any 
change, except that the black bread became tougher, the dirty water less 
potable, and the bruises, aggravated by the stone-tloor of the prison, in- 
finitely more painful. 

He was sadly ruminating over his condition, on the third evening of 
his confinement, when the grating sound of bolts drawn back, and the 
turning of the key in his prison door announced a visit. It was the 
gaoler on his usual evening round, but by the light of a lantern which 
he held, Brown perceived that he was not alone. A figure enveloped in 
a long cloak, and wearing a low four-cornered cap, stood beside him. 
There was a momentary pause, and the figure entered the cell, the 
gaoler remaining outside. Brown supposed it was one of the police, the 
bearer of some unpleasant intelligence, but instead of the harsh official 
voice which he had expected, there fell on his ear tones low but pleasant, 
in accents w hich it struck him he had heard before. 

* T come,’ ’ the ‘speaker said, “to warn you again—this time, I trust, 
more effectually. 

“ Katinka!” exclaimed Brown. ‘ Protasoff’s daughter !” 

*“ His daughter !’’ she replied, with a contemptuous emphasis ; “ but— 
no matter, I cannot speak of that now. What I have to say concerns 
yourself. Not half an hour since I learnt that you were to be removed 
from hence this very night.” 

“ Where to?” 

“ That I do not exactly know; but you will be taken before the 
Emperor himself. The order arrived this evening. Protasoff, whom you 
call my father, is a secret agent of the police, but his secrets are often 
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mine, and this is one he could not keep from me, for he boasted of the 
reward which he expects to share with Dimskoff, who entrapped you.”’ 

“* But, tell me, Katinka, how did you contrive to enter here. I thought 
a Russian dungeon was inaccessible to all save the captive and his 
keepers !” 

‘The power of Nicholas is mighty, but there is a power in Russia 
mightier than he: gold will do anything.” 

*‘ But why this interest in a wate stranger ?” 

“ T cannot tell—and—yet—perhaps ; I have only one thing to ask ; be 
guarded in your language when this interview takes place, and you may 
still recover your freedom. Should you do so, remember Katinka.” 

Brown clasped the fair girl’s hand with a fervent pressure ; he forgot 
all about his bruises and bad fare, and in all probability would have 
caught her to his breast, if a low grow! from the bear-like individual with 
the lantern had not prevented him. 

“ Alas! that is the signal!” cried Katinka. “I dare not linger longer 
Adieu.” 

The next moment Brown was in utter darkness, and very much dis 
posed to think he was either drunk or dreaming. 

‘‘ This is much too melodramatic,” said he, “ to be real.” 

It was not long, however, before he was assured of its reality, for 
scarcely an hour elapsed before there came another visitor to his cell. 
This time it was the Chief of the Police himself; a totally different man, 
in manner, from him who sat on the judgment-seat. He was now all 
smiles and softness, apologised to Brown for disturbing his slumbers,—as 
if he thought he had awakened him from a bed of down,—and begged 
him to do him the favour of walking with him to his own house. Arrived 
there he offered Brown every necessary for his toilette, placed linen and 
clothes at his disposal, and then showing him into a room where an excel- 
lent supper was laid out, requested him to fall to, hinting that the sooner 
he despatched it the greater would be the obligation conferred on him, 
the Chief of the Police. 

Under this opposite treatment Brown’s spirits revived, and he once 
more began to have faith in his star, as a lucky one. 

‘‘ If it should be the passport, after all!’ he thought. “ And what 
else can it be? Only these Russians are such infernal humbugs! How- 
ever, | know my cue.” 

Katinka, at all events, had told the truth. Her words were still further 
verified when the Chief of the Police informed Brown that a carriage was 
in waiting to convey him to the place whither he had been ordered to 
attend him. He produced a large cloak lined with fur, observing that 
although it was quite early in the season Brown might possibly feel cold 
without it, a painful idea which he could not entertain without a shudder. 

“It’s a pity,” said Brown, “he didn’t think of this three nights ago!” 

They travelled all night as fast as four horses, changing every eight 
or nine versts, could draw the light ¢elega. Not having reposed very 
comfortably on the prison floor, it is not surprising that Brown should 
have indemnified himself on this occasion. He slept so soundly, indeed, 
that when he opened his eyes it was broad daylight, and he found that 
he was traversing the streets of a large town. It was a mystery to him 
where he was, but it need not be so to us. He was at Shavli, a place 
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that lies midway ‘between Mitau and Kovno, in the province of Vilna, 
and this, forthe present, was his final destination. Iwill explain why. 

When the news of Brown’s capture reached St. Petersburg, the 
Em was on the point of setting out for Warsaw, and as it is his 
custom, like that of the Khalif Haroun Al-Raschid, to ‘have a finger in 
everybody's pie, he gave orders that the prisoner should be brought to 
the nearest point on his line of route, that he might interrogate him 
himself with the least possible delay, enjoming at the same time that 
every respectful attention should be paid by the Chief of Police to his 
charge. 

This command, you will observe, had been punctually obeyed, and one 
cau only regret, with Brown, that it had not been issued sooner. Still, 
if it had, he could not have been so deeply penetrated as he was w ith 
the devotion of ‘the beautiful Katinka, so that, you see, there 1s compen- 
sation in all things. 

The carriage stopped at the principal door of a large building in the 
centre of the town, and the Chief of Police, breaking silence for the first 
time during the journey, requested Brown to descend and accompany 
him inside, where a person, he said, was waiting, with whom he was to 
be put in communication. 

I shall enter into no preliminary details, but at once introduce Brown 
into a large and lofty chamber, where he found a gentleman seated at a 
breakfast-table, reading a newspaper, which at a distance looked very 
like the Times. Before he had time to dismiss the notion as absurd, 
the gentleman rose, and the striking likeness he presented to certam 
effigies for which the British public are indebted to the pencil of Mr. 
Leech, satisfied him at once, even if he had not anticipated the fact, 
that he saw before him the sublime Emperor of all the Russias. There 
was the same turnip-like head—so noble,—the same _pot-belly—so 
graceful,—the same burly figure—so dignified, —the same boots and 
breeches —so victorious! If Brown had not felt sure it was the Czar 
Nicholas, he certainly would have supposed that the bald-headed Mar- 
quis of Granby had done him the favour to step down from a sign-post 
to greet him. 

“Tam happy to see you, Lord Harry,” said the potentate, shaking 
hands with Brown in the most affable manner. “I hope I have not put 
you to any inconvenience ; but the fact is, I am on my way to Warsaw, 
and have very little time to spare. You have not breakfasted, of course. 
Pray sit down. Green or black ?—our tea, you know, is famous;—or 
perhaps you prefer coffee ?” 

This question was soon settled, and then, after the fashion of most 
royal personages, the Czar plunged in medius res: he spluttered a little 
as he talked, for he went on eating bread-and-butter ail the time—an 
evidenee of his mild nature—but his English was tolerably intelligible, 
though he spoke and laughed with a kind of snorting, horsified accent. 

. Have you brought me any message from my dear cousin Victoria ¢ 
Oh, you’ve been in the Baltic all the summer, cruising with the fleet 
of my excellent friend Napier? I knew him intimately when I was in 
England —a most amiable man. I can’t tell you how mueh obliged I 
am to him for what he did at Bomarsund. “It was the very place 1 
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wanted to get rid of and did not know how to manage it. Next to him 
I.esteom Sir Chads! Wonderful eyes he must have! Knew .at a glanee, 
five miles off, that Cronstadt was built of granite. Ha! ha! ha! This 
war is a pity though! not on aecount of ‘the rabble—that’s the right 
word | think ?—who must go to the dogs before it’s over, but because of 
the bac! company your people have got into. That you aad the Freneh 
should be friends has annoyed me more than anything that has happened 
since that foolish misunderstanding about Turkey took place. I did 
think your ministers would have behaved like paren Heroes Ha! ha! ha! 
I am afraid you will come to grief through it, my fellows are such 
devils when once they begin. What, for instance, have you done or 
can youdo? Nothing—absolutely nothing! Menschikoff, who is the 
soul of honour and couldn’t falsify a fact if he tried,—indeed, no true- 
born Russian can—writes me word,—I had a despatch from him this 
morning,—that he has just cut your army to pieces in the Crimea, and 
sunk every one of your ships in the Black Sea ;—what do you think of 
that ?” 

Brown said he was very sorry to hear the news, but was his Majesty 
quite sure it was the case. 

“Oh, quite certain,” replied the Czar. “TI can tell you something 
else,” he continued. ‘ America has declared war against England, and 
taken possession of the West Indies: their squadron, too, said to be at 
Japan, are meditating a coup at Calcutta. You'll lose India, too. 
Ha! ha! ha! I’m really very sorry for it—particularly as I hate the 
very name of those Yankees! They are such never mind what. 
Put them in the same scale with the French, and it’s six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. But they will be friends with me, whether I like 
it or not. Now, to tell you the honest truth, I like nobody but the 
English, and I wish when you go back you would Jet them know it. | 
do the best I can: there is not a day scarcely that I don’t write to the 
Times to say so. You have got up a subscription, I hear, for your 
soldiers’ wives and children. I wish you would put my name down for 
ten thousand silver roubles ; I'll write you a cheque for the amount 
before you go, as our paper, perhaps, is not negotiable just now in 
London. Ha! ha! ha! By-the-by, when do you mean to start ?” 

Brown answered that he was hardly prepared for that question ; he 
had been so knocked about and ill-treated at Telsh, that he fancied he 
was to be sent on his travels in the opposite direction. The Czar burst 
out laughing, but recovering himself, though his sides still shook with 
suppressed emotion, he said : 

“No, no ; not so bad as that, Lord Harry. Couldn't think.of serving 
an English nobleman in that way. Very well for raff like mine. What ! 
they behaved ill to you at Telsh, did they? I dare say those rascals, 
Protasoff and Dimskoff, had some hand in it. I'll take care of them. 
Ha! ha! ha! That fellow Dimskoff sent me a petition the other day, 
asking me to allow him to marry an orphan girl, named Katinka, who 
was brought up in the foundling asylum at Moscow. I know his reason : 
he thinks I mean to give her a portion, as I generally do to all those 
whom my grandmother, Catherine, used to call ‘her children.’ He'll 
be disappointed though. Ha! ha! ha! I mean her to be a governess 
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in a certain family at Brussels. She is a clever girl, I hear, and can be 

useful there. A propos of that, Lord —e , you would oblige me very 

—_ if you ee take charge of her ar as Brussels on your way 
Ostend, Th suppose ?” 

If mit the o™. iad been getting up a farce, he could not have invented 
anything more extravagantly pat. Brown, who began to have his 
reasons for thinking it best to humour him in all he said, was of course 
delighted. 

6 Well, then,” returned Nicholas, “1 think I’ve nothing else to say ; 
and as I have to review a couple of hundred thousand men before dinner, 
who, entre nous, will be over the Austrian frontier in a week, I believe | 
must bid you good-by. Stay, there’s the cheque for my subscription ; 
and, now I think of it, when I was in London last time, I left a little 
bill ‘unpaid, for cigars—at Mr. Hyam’s, in Long- -lane, Smithfield. Would 
you kindly settle it ?_ I can’t bear being in any one’s debt,—least of all 
with gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion ; they never forget it. Ha! 
ha! ha! You must be out of cash, too, yourself, for I dare say they 
turned your pockets inside out at Telsh! Permit me to double the amount 
of the cheque. I don’t put the banker’s name—that’s a secret, but if 
you take the third door on your left in Mildred-court, and knock at the 
first pair back, they'll make it all right. Good-by, Lord Harry; give 
my best re rds to your noble father—you have a father, I fanc ry ? 
Ha! ha! ha! Very happy to see him at St. mK if he should be 
coming that way. God bless you. D n the French! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Nicholas rang a small bell as he gave utterance to this slight maledic- 
tion, the only sign of violence he had exhibited throughout the interview 
A general officer in full uniform came in, to whom he addressed a few 
words in Russian; the Emperor again shook hands with his guest, and 
Brown departed from the imperial presence, firmly convinced of one 
thing, that he was the luckiest fellow in Europe. 








‘There are some good points about him, too, Katinka,” said Brown 
to the lovely orphan—to whom (par parenthése) he was married last 
week ;—“ but here, in England, we should certainly put a strait waistcoat 
on him. I’m going into the city this morning to get cash for that cheque. 
I shall be back to dinner.”’ 

Which was the fact. But he brought home very little appetite. The 
Czar, mad as he was, had done him. He found the place in Mildred- 
court, but a threadbare old clerk, who examined the draft through his 
spectacles, handed it back to him with the laconic remark that there were 
“NO EFFECTS !” 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XIV.—Ricuarp Grant WHire. 


Me. Ricnarp Grant WHITE, as we gather from incidental allusions 
in the volume* before us, is a gentleman connected with the American 
press—young (for Mr. Collier, he remarks, “had taken a respectable 
position in critical literature before I was born”), and enthusiastic in Shak- 
spearian scholarship, and in the study of all contemporary and co 
appliances and means for the elucidation of his great Subject-Object. 
Until five years ago, it appears, Mr. White had read and delighted in 
Shakspeare, with an ear perversely, and of malice prepense, deaf to the 
charmings of commentators, charm they never so wisely—though in their 
case, non. “wisely” is not quite the word; disgusted once for all with 
the speculations of Shakspearian speculators, the reformations of Shak- 

ian reformers, the emendations of Shakspearian emendators, he had 
forsworn, while still in statu pupillari, the whole kith and kin of these 
“tedious old fools;” the occasional cause of this systematic abjuration 
being Dr. Johnson’s strictures, known but not read of all men, on the 
. folly of the fiction, and absurdity of the conduct” of “ Cymbeline,” and 
the “ unresisting imbecility” of its general character. This unkindest cut 
of all from the paw of the Great Bear was too much for Mr. White; 
henceforth he could and he would be willingly ignorant, wilfully because 
blissfully ignorant, of the critical guild in their practices on Shakspeare ; 
he wn A renounce them and all their works ; he would be cynical in his 
refusal to let them stand between him and the Sun. Doctor Samuel had 
almost been the death of him,—at the least would be the death to his en- 
joyment of “ Cymbeline,” if allowed to go on still in his wickedness ; no 
wonder, then, if the indignant Shakspeare’s Scholar exclaims—“ Shocked, 
wounded, repelled, with a sense of personal wrong I flung the book aside, 
and mentally registered a solemn vow never to read again a criticism or 
comment of any kind upon Shakespeare’s works.” But, five years ago, 
Mr. White, in a moment big with fate, purchased a copy of Knight’s 
Pictorial Edition, believing that after his ae abstinence Gon all inter- 
course with expositors, he might with indifference read a commentator 
in, and with impunity. The immediate result of acquaintance with 

r. Knight was to put his reader on the critical study of the text ; and 
from that time to this, with the exception of his professional duties, we 
have in that reader a diligent, earnest, loving, inful Shakspeare’s Scholar. 
Five years “of hard labour” have impressed him, vividly and vexatiously 
enough, with renewed and deepened scorn of the “‘ mass of mingled learn- 
ing and ignorance, sense and folly, with which Shakespeare has been as 
nearly as possible overwhelmed.” ‘The appearance of Mr. Collier’s volume 
occasioned some contributions on the sibjiet, by Mr. White, in Putnam's 
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Magazine ; these papers became the germ of a more comprehensive sur- 
vey of the matter in question; other, previously written but unpublished 
essays, on some of Shakspeare’s Characters, were added to the collection; 
and the amalgam of these miscellanies is presented to the world in the 
volume t “Shakespeare’s Scholar.” 

The Scho ar’s hate of peddling emendators is that of a thorough good 
hater. Every pulse of his being beats time and keeps tune with the 
lament of Mathias : 


Must I for SaakesPrare no compassion feel, 
Almost eat up by Commentating zeal? 
On Avon’s banks I heard Actzeon mourn, 


By fell Black Letter Bogs in pieces torn ; 
Dogs that from Gothic kennels eager start 
All well ‘broke-in by Coney-catching Art— 


Hot wes the chase; I left it out of breath . 
I wish'd not to be in at SuHaxespeare’s death. 


Not merely is Mr. White impatient of the Beckets and laureat Pyes, and 
nibbling rats and mice and such small deer, which have been his mirth 
for seven long year, and upwards, but of the potent, grave, and reverend 
seniors—potent as Pope in his most potential mood, grave as J ohnson in 
his most specifie gravity, reverend as Warburton in his right reverend 
overseership. If he scouts the “narrow pedagogism of Seymour, the 
blatant stupidity of Becket, and the complacent feeble-mindedness of 
Jackson,” so does he “‘ the conceited wantonness of Pope, the arrogance 
of Warburton, the solemn inflexibility of Johnson, and the smartness and 
mechanical ear of Steevens”—all of whom he accuses of seeking to com-~ 
mit outrages on the text quite as insufferable as those of the small fry 
fore-going. Mr. Dyce is the editor in whom he seems to place most con- 
fidence, and from whose prospective labours he expects most, though Mr. 
Dyce is remonstrated with on his “ needless diplays of reading of worth- 
less books,” and his habit of heaping up, as if a good sorites were to.come 
of it, “instance upen instance from old volumes in all modern languages 
» + + « upon Shakespeare’s text without illustrating it.” Mr. Kmght 
is complimented, as unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled among fellow-editors 
in intelligent veneration for his Master, and a sympathetic apprehension 
of his thoughts—but is gently rated for his “ superstitious veneration for 
the first folio.” Mr. Collier, too, is complimented on his devetion to the 
study of old English literature, especially to that of the Elizabethan age : 
but as an expositor of the Bard of all time, he is now regarded as stark 
naught. Mr. Collier’s recent publication has excited our Shakspeare’s 
Scholar to something like fever-heat—that publieation* of marginalia, so 
multifarious in character and so mysterious in origm, whereby hangs a 
tale. 

But "tis an old tale now, and eften told. We have all heard, it may 
be presumed, the story of Mr. Collier’s singular purchase : how im the 
spring of 1849 he happened to be in the shop of She late Mr. Rodd, of 





* Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays, from early MS. 
Corrections ina Copy of the Folio, 1632, in the Possession of J. Payne Collier, 
Esq.,F.8.A. Second Edition. London: Whittaker. 1853. 












Great Newport-street, at a time when a package of books arrived from 
the country; how, among the contents, two fehios attracted his attention, 
one of which, bound in rough calf, was a copy of the second (1632): folio 
of Shakspeare’s Plays, “much cropped, the covers old and greasy,” and 
“imperfect at the beginning and end ;” how, in spite of the cropping, and 
the grease, and the imperfections, he bought the thing—‘‘an ill-favoured 
thing, sir, but mine own”—for thirty shillings sterling, paid down on the 
nail; how, when he got home, he repented uf his bargain, so damaged and 
defaced was it intus et in cute ; and how, in a fit of disappomtment, he 
threw it by, nor, for the space of a year, had a word to say to (or perad- 
venture of ) it. Then, however, on moving it from the dust and de 
dation of an upper shelf, Mr. Collier discovered, to his surprise, that t 
was hardly a page in the direspectable looking folio which did not present, 
in a handwriting of the time, some emendations in the pointing or im the 
text, while on most of them they were frequent, and on many numerous. 
The handwriting, he is of opinion, is one man’s only, though the amend- 
ments must have been imtroduced from time to time, possibly during the 
course of several years. Who the ready writer was'who handled the pen 
so industriously, 1s an interesting problem, but not easily “floored ;” Mr. 
Collier, however, suggests a claim for Richard Perkins, the “ great acter 
of the reign of Charles I.” As to the capital question of the authority 
upon which these emendations were introduced, he contends, # imine, 
that no authority is required, that they carry conviction (speaking gene- 
—_ on the very face of thean. “« Many of the most souiedneieae tate 
’s text are, in truth, self-evident ; and so 
once suggested, that it seems wonderful how the plays oul tute 
the hands of men of such learning and critical peor uring 
the last century and a half . . . . without the detection of such imdis- 
putable blunders.”"* Mr. Collier avows his inclination to think that ‘his 
e Perkins, in some of the changes he made in the text, was in- 
debted to his own —— and ingenuity, and merely guessed at arbitrary 
emendations ; hence, so far, his suggestions are only ‘to be taken as 
those of an individual, who lived, we may suppose, not very long after the 
period when the dramas he elucidates were written, and who might have 
had intereourse with some of the actors of Shakspeare’s day. But again 
Mr. Collier argues, from certain characteristics in his emendator’s handi- 
craft, that he must have had recourse to some now not extant authority. 
The emendation has special reference to stage purposes; and this fact, taken 
together with the anternal evidence, has induced some of Mr. Collier's 
ablest reviewers to concludet that the book in question was amended from 
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* Collier: Introduction, p. xviii. 

t The Atheneum, for instance; which observed, at the first appearance of the 
Perkins’ folio, that here an anonymous corrector had humbled the dogmatism of 
critical savans and the sagacity of conjectural emendation, by at once gathering a 
whole harvest off a field which had been reaped and gleaned by many of the finest 
intellects of the last two centuries. “In justice to them,” continues the reviewer, 
“as well as on many other grounds, we must think that this emendator had aceess 
to an authority which they and we have not. With all the advantages and a 
pliances which nearness to the author and to the first representation of his works 
may have given him over ourselves, it is to us.an incredible supposition that any 

man should have done so infinitely more than all others put together, if he had de- 
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used by the prompter or stage-manager of a theatre in which 
rl Sar er somewhere about the date of the folio, 
> 


6382. 

Now, Mr. White will not hear of “authority” being due to our pos- 
sible Perkins. The corrections are many of them, he contends, an 
nistic, such as no paulo-post Shakspeare-corrector could have perpe- 
trated ; some of them he can fix on the eighteenth century; and the 
share of various hands, writing at sundry times and in divers manners, in 
the concoction of the ensemble, he treats as beyond controversy. Be- 
sides, and this he adduces as an overpowering argument against both 
the authority and the intelligence of the MS. corrector, very many of 
the corrections are “inadmissible, and could not possibly have formed a 
part of the text.” And he insists, with more emphasis than discretion, 
maybe, that if we defer to a single change in Mr. Collier’s folio because 
of its “authority,” we must defer to all—whereas its best advocates ex- 
ercise their individual judgment in accepting or rejecting its proposed 
changes, and, by so doing, refuse actual deference to its authority. 
What Mr. White maintains, is, that the only source of any authority for 
the text of Shakspeare is in the original folio of 1623, as published by 
the poet’s friends, fellow-actors, and theatrical partners ; that when that 
text is utterly incomprehensible from the typographical errors which de- 
form it, and then only, we should seek emendations ; that those emen- 
dations should be first looked for in the quartos, because they were con- 
temporaneous with Shakspeare, although surreptitiously published, or at 
least entirely neglected by him; that only such corrupted passages as 
the quartos do not make clear are proper subjects for the exercise of 
conjecture ; and that such of these as conjecture does not amend, in a 
manner at once consistent with the context, with common sense, and with 
the language and customs of Shakspeare’s day, should be allowed to 
stand untouched. Not what Shakspeare might, could, would, or should 
have written, but what, according to the best evidence, he did write, 
is held up as the only admissible object of the labours of his editors and 
verbal critics—the only guaranty for the integrity of his works consist- 
ing in the preservation of the words of the only authentic edition, when 
those words are understood by minds of ordinary intelligence, or sup- 
ported by comparison with the language and manners of the author's 
day, or r de of the immediately antecedent age. Until the self-elected 
editorial reformers of the text have taken out letters patent to zmprove 
it, would it not be better for them, Mr. White suggests, to confine 
themselves to editing it? seeing it is the function of no man to re-write 
Shakspeare, even to improve him, and our object being to arrive at what 
he wrote, not what, in ovr opinion, he should have written ; nor would 
it ever do to say that if a suggested change be for the better, it must be 
accepted, because Shakspeare was sure to choose the most beautiful and 
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pended solely on the same power of conjecture which those others possessed.” — 
Ath. No. 1315. 

So, again, a reviewer of weight in Mr. White’s own country, thinks it impos- 
sible that some of these corrections should have been “ invented, or made up by 
mere conjecture, by a poor player in the earlier part of the seventeenth century [pet. 
princ.] . . . . when conjectural emendation of an English author was an art as yet 


unheard of,” &c.—North American Review, April, 1854. 
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forcible expression—since any such rule would put it into the power of 
every critic, every reader in fact, to decide what es the most beautiful aad 
forcible. * 

Mr. White has exercised Ais right of private judgment with much 
discriminative taste. In the culture both of head and heart, he shows 
his competency to deal with a subject so replete with difficulty—now 
marked by rough gnarled obstacles, that seem to defy all ‘ tooling,” 
and now by delicate nuances, which to conserve and present with the 
bloom on them requires a subtle spirit, and a tender, akin to Shakspeare’s 
own. But, keeping in mind his stand-point, he does seem at times to be 
a little over-peremptory in his rejection, as preposterous, of emendations 
which fellow-critics, in their right of private judgment, accept as highly 
felicitous. There is a soupcon of the Sir Oracle in his voice and mien, 
when he insists on this as the true reading because it commends itself to 
his judgment, and scornfully repudiates that as a base cheat and rank 
impostor, though it commends itself to the judgment of a Dyce, ora 
Singer, or a Collier. Against Mr. Collier, indeed, his tone is by no 
means “nice;” and considering the extent to which, after all, he adopts 
the Perkins’ corrections—small as the proportion adopted may numeri- 
cally be to that disallowed—he might have treated “ Perkins’s Entire” 
more tenderly. It is a thousand pities to see how Shakspearian critics 
and commentators fall out by the way, and how utterly they ignore the 
nil disputandum in minute points de gustibus, and substitute for that 
broken law a habit, become second nature, disputandi in secula secu- 
lorum. Placable bystanders must make up their minds to see hard 
blows interchanged in these conflicts, and a determined essay of the 
pugilists to spoil each other’s beauty,—as in this present dashing attempt 
(if we may strain an old verse) 


—— to beat the luckless Cottier White. 
Mr. White’s own house of defence is, perhaps, sufficiently glassy to jus- 


tify caution in his manner of flinging stones; some of his conjectures an 

expositions in Shakspearian lore lates quite open to attack, or strenuous 
demur: witness his criticism on Isabella in “‘ Measure for Measure,’’— 
his theory of the Sonnets,—his rejection of the rhyming dialogue in the 
‘“‘Cymbeline” apparition scene, and of the dirge in the same play, &e. 
Or where, on the Clown’s saying, in “ Othello,”’ to the musicians, ‘‘ Why, 
masters, have your instruments been in Naples, that they s i’ the 
nose thus?” he asks—a proper query !—whether this knowledge of a 
minute provincial peculiarity is not an evidence that Shakspeare knew 
more of Italy than by books or hearsay ? Or where, in his dissertation 
on Othello’s complexion, which he is anxious to prove was not at all of 
the Uncle Tom hue, he explicitly lays it down that Shakspeare ‘“ had 
doubtless never seen either a Moor or a negro, and might very naturally 
confuse their physiological traits”—although so slight an allusion, u¢ 
supra, to the nasal tones of the Neapolitans is enough to make Shakspeare 
so far-travelled a gentleman. While he is very prompt, again, to ridicule 
some of his fellow-commentators (if he will allow of the fellowship) for 
the superfluity and gratuitous character of their occasional glosses, he 
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himself condescends, at intervals, to practise the same work of superero- 
where he carefully analyses, and distributes to each man his 
sm the welcome given by Hamlet to Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. 
Bhavrengieimene, too, of his endeavours to find m his own country relics of 
Shakspeare’s mother English, not extant in ours, is # little amusing ; 
ese when, among the words supposed to be effete and forgotten 
m England, is the adjective sheer: for he thus discourses: “ We [| Ame- 
rieans| say sheer ale, or sheer brandy, or sheer nonsense, or sheer any- 
, »« « « Weuse it [‘ sheer’] in this way, and have so used it 
beyond the memory of the oldest living men ; just as we say sheer m- 
pudence, or sheer stupidity. . . . Thus, we would say that one man 
committed an act out of sheer selfishness, but that anothers was pure 
benevolence.” So ends one paragraph, and the next Mr. White begins 
with, “Thus much for the benefit of English readers.” We can only 
respond to this benefictum with a graceless *‘ Thank’ee for nothing,” —or 
exclaim with Celia, ‘© wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful won- 
derful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of all whooping !” 
The word “right,” too, in the sense of direct or immediate (“for 1 do 
see the cruel pangs of death right in thine eye,” Aing John, V. 4), he is 
happy tosay, survives in America, —as it does in England, though the 
compound “ right away,” which he adduces im evidence, and which he 
taunts us with sneering at, is, weacknowledge, peculiar to America. And 
hereupon, “right away” he tells us, that “the language of the best edu- 
eated Americans of the northern states is more nearly that of Shake- 
speare’s day, than that of the best born and bred English gentlemen 
who visit them; although the advantage on the score of utterance is 
geuerally on the side of the Englishmen” *-—the Americans being’ possibly 
fonder than their * overweening cousins” of gomg to Naples, as a certain 
Clown might infer. Again,—on Johnson’s explanation of the word 
** pheese”” (“I'll pheese you in faith,” says Kit Sly), and on that of 
Gifford and Charies Knight, Mr. White says, “ All wrong, as any 
‘ Yankee’ could tell the learned gentlemen. ‘The word has survived here 
with many others which have died out in England, aud are thenee called 


me ee ee ee ce. ne ee ee _—- 


* ‘Lo this statement Mr. White tags a notice of “ one gross and radical error of 
language into which all Lnglishmen of the present day fall, without exception. 
Oxtord-men and Cambridge-men speak it; and all English authors, Mr. Macaulay 
and Mr. Landor not excepted, write it.—They say that one thing is different fo 
smother. Now, this is not an idiom, or a colloquialism: it is radically, absurdly 
wrong. . . ~ One thing is different from another . . . and in America 
this is the only expression of the idea ever heard among those who have even the 
least pretensions to education,” ‘This is bad news, for news it certainly is to us, 
that “all Englishmen of the present day, without exception,” are guilty of the 
solecism in question. But as to the truth of the allegation, we differ to Mr. 
White—and the sense of constraint we endured in writing that to instead of the 
wonted jrom, is our internal evidence against him: he may say, indeed, that 
nobody, even in England, writes “ to differ to,” while everybody in England writes 
“ different to”—but de jure it is a distinction without a difference; and at any rate 
we rejoice in knowing plenty of people who do neither. 

And here, by the way, as Mr. White is seemingly punctilious in these minutic, 
we would fain learn the reason of his eliminating an honest vowel from the word 
Shakspearian, which he systematically spells Shakesperian ? Why oust the a in 
the antepenultimate ? He may twit us with omitting the e of the first syllable ; 
but that at least is no mere question of grammar, and is (what surely the other 
is not?) an open question. 
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Americanisms. To ‘pheese’ is ‘to irritate,’ ‘to worry.”” . We fancy the 
same usage of the werd is not so obsolete in the conservative haunts of 
racy rural English, as the New Englander supposes. Nevertheless we thank 
him for this note, and for another on Slender’s “two Edward shovel- 
boards,” a game said to be now played in England by Colliers only (s0 
their namesake testifies), but which Mr. White has often seen ary at 
“the Eagle Tavern, under Brooklyn Heights,” though now replaced by 
the less exigeant recreation of ten-pins. The coal placket,” too, it 
seems, is in ordinary currency in the United States in the sense of “ petti- 
coat”—and says Mr. White, “Mr. Steevens, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Dyce, 
might have been saved their labours, and Mr. Halliwell his doubts, by 
inquiring of the Benedicks among their fellow Shakesperians on this side 
the waterconcerning this word. . . . Mr. Douce, to whose learning 
and judgment the students of Shakespeare are so much indebted, says, 
‘a placket is a petticoat.’ Had he been writing for Americans he need 
not have said it.” Nor for Britishers, with a common dictionary within 
reach. But perhaps the most instructive of Mr. White’s national illus- 
trations of this kind is the following : 
K. Rich. Well! as you guess? 
K. Rich. IIT. Act 1V. Se. 4. 


“Tf there be two words for the use of which, more than any others, 
our English cousins twit us, they are ‘well,’ as an interrogative exclama- 
tion, and ‘guess.’ Milton uses both, as Shakespeare also frequently 
does, and exactly in the way in which they are used in America; and 
here we have them both in half a line. Like most of those words and 
phrases which it pleases John Bull to call Americanisms, they are Eng- 
lish of the purest and best, which have lived here while they have died 
out in the mother country.” Well! John Bull, I guess after ¢hat you're 
a gone ‘coon. 

But to reeur to the Collier controversy. We have testified already to 
Mr. White’s general taste and judgment in matters of conjectural emen- 
dation, and for the most part he earries us with him in his decisions. 
His exposé of the extravagances of various Shakspearian commentators 
is full of honest hearty disdain, as well it may be in an admiring lover, 
loyal to the core, of the myriad-minded One. Of Mr. Becket he finds it 
ditlicult to speak with patience or decorum, and calls his “ Shakspeare’s 
himself again” sheer “ stupidity run mad.” Zachary Jackson, for his 
absurd and atrocious changes in the text, inevitably suggesting the sus- 
picion of all but idiocy, yet uttered with the consummate serenity of 
‘‘owlish sapience,” he styles “the very Bunsby* of commentators.” 
And who will not share in his protest against such drivelling as we see 
spent on, e. g., this fragment : 


* Mr. White is fond of an allusion to the light literature of the day, ‘Thus, in 
describing the progress of his own volume he says, “ The book was not delibe- 
rately made; but, like Topsy, it ‘growed.’ Unlike that young lady, however,” he 
adds, “ it was not ‘ raised on a spec;’ for .. . were five editions to be sold it would 
not pay me day-labourer’s wages for the mere time I have devoted to the prepa- 
ration of it.” So again he sarcastically refers to “ Sir Thomas Hanmer, Baronet 
(as Inspector Bucket would say),”—to the Mantalini-ism of the tie-wig editors,— 
and to Mr. Singer’s making Lear in the climax of his agouy talk like “ the 
young man ef the name of Guppy.” 
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Flav. I have retired me to a wasteful cock, 
And set mine eyes at flow. 
Timon of Athens, II. 2. 
“‘ Sir Thomas Hanmer interpreted ‘wasteful cock’ ‘a cockloft or 
garret! and Bishop Warburton agreed with him. Pope had the effron- 
tery to change ‘ wasteful cock’ to lonely room. These be thy editors, O 
Shak !? It must be owned that Mr. White has reason on his side, 
too, in some of his onslaughts against ‘“ Perkins.” Valuable we believe 
many of the MS. emendations to be ; many, too bad, and some too good, 
to be true.* The celebrated substitution of “ who smothers her with 





* Let us here indicate a few passages in which the supposed Perkins intro- 
duces new matter into the ‘ertus receptus, by a whole line or lines at a time. 
Some of these one can neither believe, without a struggle, to be either veri or ben 
trovati. But what shall be said of the emendator’s audacity, if he really emen- 
dated without authority ? 

In each of the subjoined extracts the italicised lines are the MS. additions of 
Mr. Collier’s nescio quis : 

Says Sir Eglamour to Silvia, 

“ Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most pure affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 


I give consent to go along with you.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, IV. 3. 


This is at least plausible, and by those who believe in the authority will be 
readily accepted. 
A hitch in the assumed system of rhymes is thus “ made right” in Dromio’s 
“No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell: 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, fell; 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 
Who has no touch of mercy, cannot feel ; 
A fiend, a fury [pro fairy], pitiless, and rough ; 
A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow all in buff,” &c. 
Comedy of Errors, IV, 2. 
Leontes says, in the statue scene,— 
“ Let be, let be! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
Iam but dead, stone looking upon stone. 
What was he that did make it ?” 


Winter's Tale, V. 3. 
Lord Bardolph advises— 


.. . “Consult upon a sure foundation, 
Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo. 
A careful leader sums what force he brings 
To weigh against his opposite,” &c. 

2 Henry IV. I. 3. 


Especially notable are the new complementary rhymes in the dialogue of 
Queen Margaret and Glo’ster : 
“ @. M. I see no reason why a king of years 
Should be protected, like a child, by peers. 
God and King Henry govern England’s helm. 
Give up your staff, Sir, and the King his realm. 
Gi. My staff ?—here, noble Henry, is my staff : 
To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh. 
As willingly I do the same resign, 
As e’er thy father Henry made it mine.” 
2 Henry VI. Act IL. Sc. 3. 
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painting” for “ whose mother was his painting,” is ably discussed by our 
Shakspeare’s Scholar, and we incline on the whole to his mistrust of the 
charge—as we certainly do to his rejection of “ boast” in lieu of “ beast” 
in Lady Macbeth’s appeal ; and of “ Warwickshire ale” for ‘shire ale” 
in the tinker’s gossip; and again of “unto truth” for “to untruth” in a 
much canvassed line in the “ Tempest” (Act I. Sc. 2). Shakspeare, we 
submit, would have rejoiced in his Scholar, in these and some like in- 
stances of acute, scrutinising, rightfully jealous scholarship. Mr. White’s 
own conjectural emendations are few a feasible—affecting little beyond 
a slight misprint or an error in punctuation. It should be added that, 
notwithstanding his rule of adhesion, wherever it is at all practicable, to 
the original folio, he is often free enough in his tamperings with its 
text, now and then scores a sentence as hopelessly corrupt, and more 
than once deals in somewhat arbitrary fashion with the very genuineness* 
of what is there set down. 

The criticisms interspersed through his volume are highly interesting, 
and glow with sometimes impassioned admiration, finely attempered to 
the grand theme. The one badly eminent exception is that on Isabella, 
to which we may again refer, with regret. The following brief comment 


on Claudio’s dread apprehension of being 


worse than worst, 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine, howling! 


a the man of high thought and deep feeling :—‘“ It should be 
said about the last two lines of this passage, if it never has been said,— 
and I believe it never has,—that they possess an awful beauty which it 
is hardly in the power of language to describe. The idea seems to be 
but vaguely hinted; and yet an undefined, peculiar dread goes with the 
words, that would vanish, or dwindle into certain fear, if we were told 
exactly what they mean. We feel that they have conveyed to us that 
which they themselves tell us is too horrible for utterance. What can 
be those monstrous thoughts which ever seem to be about to take an 
hideous shape, and ever again vanish into formlessness, leaving the tor- 
tured spirit howling with rage and horror at it knows not what, save that 











To think Mr. Collier fain would keep this, makes some folks laugh. ‘“ These 
judicious changes,” and “this important addition,” he calls the new readings. 
Chacun 4@ son got. For these and similar emendations and commendations, see 
Collier, pp. 24, 62, 130, 161, 175, 197, 233, 246, 285,— and especially a very 
curious one at p. 88. 

* For example, in Theseus’ famous verses on Imagination, Mr. White rejects, 
with a peremptory “cannot be Shakespeare’s,” the two concluding lines— 

“ Or, in the night, imagining some fear, 


How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, V. 1. 


As we have seen already, he also repudiates in toto the dirge sung by Polydore 
and Cadwal over their sister; declaring that nothing could be tamer, more pre- 
tentious, more unsuited to the characters. ‘“ Will anybody believe,” he asks, 
“that Shakespeare, after he was out of Stratford grammar-school, or before, 
wrote such a couplet as, 


‘ All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust?’ ” 
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it is the dime phantasnagoria of the hell it ever bears within itself? 
What are those thoughts? We must first be damned eternally ere we 
cam know. And yet Shakespeare in half a dozen words has made us 
feel what they must be.” If the comment is daringly expressed, at least 
itis in harmony with the daring mystery of the thrillmg text, of magina- 
tion all eompact. 

There is an excellent analysis of the seemingly inconsistent character 
of Oliver, im “ As You Like It.”” “He is not a mere brutal, grasping 
elder brother ; but being somewhat morose and moody in his disposition, 
he first envied and then disliked the youth who, although his inferior m 
position, is so much in the heart of the world, and especially of his own 
people, that he himself is altogether misprised. The very moody dispo- 
sition which makes him less popular than his younger brother, led him to 
nourish this bitter dislike, till it became at length the bitter hate which 
he shows in the first scene of the play. Had Oliwer been less appreciative 
of the good in others, and less capable of it himself, he would not have 
turned so bitterly against Orlando. It is quite true to nature that such 
a man should be overcome entirely, and at once, by the subsequent gene- 
rosity of his brother, and instantly subdued by simple, earnest Celia. But 
his sudden yielding to sweet and noble influences is not consistent with 
the character of the coarse, unmitigated villain whom we see upon the 
stage, aud who is the monstrous product, not of Shakespeare, but of 

those who garble Shakespeare’s text.” Equally true is Mr. White’s 
refusal of the stage version of Jacques, as a melancholy, tender-hearted 
young man, with sad eyes and a sweet voice, talking morality in most 
musical modulation. ‘Shakespeare’s s Jacques,” on the coutrary, “is a 
morose, cynical, querulous old fellow, who has been a bad young one. 
He does not have sad moments, but ‘ sullen fits,’ as the Duke says. His 
melancholy is morbid; and is but the fruit of that utter loss of mental 
tone which results from years of riot and debauchery.” Among other 
Shakspearian creations characterised by Mr. White with more or less 
felicity and detail, are, Falstaff, Glo’ster, Angelo, Bottom, Viola, Des- 
demona, Rosalind, and Imogen. 

But the essay on Lsabella appears to us a pieee of perverted ingenuity. 
That by a diligent aggregation of certain particulars in her actions and 
speeches, an air of plausibility may be thrown over Mr. White’s present- 
ment, or mispresentment of the “ very virtuous maid,” is true enough ; 
but when, with every wish to rid our mind of prejudice and prepossession, 
we strive to realise what Shakspeare meant Jsabel to be, how he regarded 
her, and what place he desired for her in the heart of the great w orld, 
which is just,—we find it impracticable to recognise Mr. W hite’ Ss version, 
and are only too glad to escape, in this instance, from the refracting 
medium of the critic to the poet’s fontal light. “I shrink,” says Mr. 
White, on one occasion, ‘“ from thrusting myself between my readers and 
their spontaneous admiration of Shakespeare.” It is not often that his 
presence is felt to be obtrusive, or that we are not happy in his aid; but 
here it is otherwise. In Jsabella, Mr. White sees an “ embodiment of 
the iciest, the most repelling continence.” She is a professional pietist, 
chaste by the card. She is “deliberately sanctified, and energetically 
virtuous.” She is “a pedant in her talk, a prude i in her notions, and a prig 
in her conduct.” Hers is a “porcupine purity.” ‘She has solemnly 
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made up her mind to be chaste.” “She has a dreadfully rectangular 
nature, is an accomplished and not very scrupulous dialectician, and 
thinks it proper to be benevolent only when she has the law on her side.” 
“She is utterly without impulse.” “No wonder,” Mr. White in his 
contemptuous bitterness can say, “ that Lucio tells her, 


if you should need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue desire it. 


But it is very questionable whether Jsabella was womanisl enough to 
need a pin, she probably used buttons,—or would have done so had she 
lived now-a-days. It may be uncharitable, perhaps, to accuse her of 
having an eye to the reversion of the points with which Claudio tied 
his doublet and hose ; but her indifference to his death looks very like it.” 
A sorry jest, but in keeping with the sorry argument of Shakspeare’ 8 
Scholar. Butagain: she is a “ sheriff in petticoats,” of an “impassibility 
absolutely frightful’ and “ cold-blooded barbarity.’’ Her spirit is “ utterly 
uncompassionate,” “pitiless,” “ mhuman, not.to say unwomanly,” in her 
interview with her doomed brother, and the language she uses repulsivel 
“ obdurate” and “ savage.” She is Shakspeare’s ideal of the “‘ unfemi- 
nine, repulsive, monstrous,” im woman—of the too much brain and too 
little heart. “ Its unloveliness was not to deter him from the task. . . 
He drew an Jago and an Angelo among men; among women, wh 
should he withhold his hand from a Lady Macbeth and an Fsabella?” As 
for her marriage with the irresolute laissez-faire-loving, eaves-dropping 
Duke, which Mr. Hallam calls “one of Shakspeare’s hasty half thoughts,” 
Mr. White’s only scruple, if any, is, that the poor Duke had too ‘bad a 
bargain. ‘* She, after having listened to his arguments, probably found 
him guilty—not of love, that would have been unpardonable—but of pre- 
ference for a female, under extenuating circumstances, and—married him. 
He needed a ‘ grey mare ;’ and Shakespeare, with his unerring perception 
of the eternal fitness of things, gave him Isabella.” Such is Mr. White’s 
interpretation of a character which we regard as Shakspeare’s embodi- 
ment of noblest womanhood, in its religious phase,—a creature so pure 
and intense in her heavenward aspirations, that she cannot conceive the 
possibility of utter baseness and renegade treason agamst Heaven, in one 
so near to her as her brother; devoutly fixed as her own eye is on things 
unseen and eternal, not on things seen and temporal ; immovably fixed 
as her affections are on things above, not on things on the earth: for she 
walks by faith, and not by sight; and because she loves her brother 
dearly, she would have him die at once, in penitence amd hope, that, the 
once-for-all death past, the judgment after death may not leave him 
reprobate ; because she loves him, she is jealous of his fade, and her 
own involved in his,—and she could weep tears of joy to see him bow 
meekly to the impending fate, as the guaranty of his reconcilement with 
God, and of her union with him in spirit by ties the sweetest and most 
hallowed, though impalpable henceforth to gross and grovelling sense,— 
rather, oh how much rather than tears of shame, such as must scald the 
saintly maiden’s cheeks, to say nothing of the wasting and corroding 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears, if her father’s sou make election of 
the life that now is, instead of the life which is to come. The shock she 
experiences as the humiliating truth dawns ou her, is expressed in a 
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vehemence of emotion, stormy enough to prove that, pace Mr. White, 
Isabella is not “ utterly without impulse.” But in good sooth, there 
needs but a certain gift of special pleading, and a steady one-sidedness of 
view, to do with any other of Shakspeare’s women what Mr. White has 
done with the votaress already abused by Mrs. Lenox—to make Rosalind 
a mere prurient foul-talker, Perdita a forward minx, Ophelia an impure- 
minded and double-tongued trifler, Hermione a harsh unforgiving piece 
of austerity, with no more of milk in her bosom or warm blood in her 
veins than the statue she finally and fitly represented. 








THE DECISIVE CHARGE AT THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tue breeze hath blown the thick dun smoke aside, 
And, through that riven pall, 
Ye see the lion-standard, eagle’s pride, 
Ye see each firm battalion deep and wide— 
A flashing, bristling wall! 
Advance !—’tis heard amidst the guns that boom 
Above the assailants’ heads like voice of doom ; 
For Alma’s heights are crowded by the foe, 
Who still defy, pour death on those below. 
The balls deep plough the ground, 
The dying lean around, 
But scorn to groan or sigh, 
A bright flash in each eye, 
As though that eye could see 
The coming victory. 


Advance !—the serried lines their front extend, 
Where valour, power, and matchless order blend. 
Bold Albion lifts her standard high, 

And Gallia’s sons will do or die ; 

And like a myriad stars at night, 

The bayonet-points are gleaming bright ; 

And dauntless chiefs have drawn their swords, 

That long to fall on yonder hordes.— 
See! up the hill the unflinching heroes dash, 
Still comes the iron down with whir and crash ; 
But nothing shakes that line—a moving rock ; 
A living billow—what may stand the shock ? 
Oh! on that charge the fate of Nations hangs ! 
If fruitless made, the Northern Monster's fangs 
A deeper hold on Europe’s form may gain, 
And links be added to a tyrant’s chain. 


Where wild goats scarce may leap, 
The brave Gauls mount the steep, 
Their Chasseurs in hot ire 

Open their deadly fire ; 

The steady British still, 

As all press up the hill, 
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Restrain their martial rage, 

More closely to engage ; 

Stout Guard and Fuasilier 

Face death, and mock at fear; 

And Scotia’s kilted brave, 

Hearts true as each keen glaive, 

Their stirring war-cry sound, 

And up like lions bound.— 
The foe is near—around the intrenchments sweep, 
Still their proud place the Scythian eagles keep ; 
The word is giv’n—the advancing heroes fone | 
Levell’d the musket lies in each firm hand, 

And ere a pulse can beat, 

Ten thousand tubes are flaming, ringing, 
Ten thousand balls through air are winging, 
The Northmen’s hearts to greet.— 

Oh! Death! that hoverest o’er each host, 

While Mercy weeps, rejoicing most, 

Thou now art glad, thy sunken eye 

Flashing with hideous ecstasy ; 

Yet every man this hour who dies, 

At judgment-day, shall blameless rise, 

One, one alone, who rules-afar, 

Bears murder’s stain, and at God’s bar 

That soul shall stand accused of all, 

On him, war’s cause, must vengeance fall ; 
A myriad deaths his crime shall be, 

And these for punishment shall call 
Throughout eternity. 


But now behold the battlers for the right, 
Fronting their foes on Alma’s bloody height : 
The volley still is echoing in the air, 
When “Charge!” is uttered—word of magic there! 
A movement—rush—a shout—a cheer— 
“ Vive l’Empereur!” thrills the startled ear, 
And “ Hurrah!’ soundeth deep and clear ; 
Each foot the ground steps firmly o’er, 
The levell’d bayonet thrust before ; 
Like tigers rushing from their den, 
Pour on the foe those fiery men, 
O’er earthwork and intrenchment dashing ; 
Bayonets are meeting, swords are clashing, 
And heavy sabres helms are crashing ; 
Back bow the Northmen, serf and slave 
Might ne’er such fearful tempest brave ; 
That charge of bayonets up the height 
Sweeps all before its deadly might ; 
The foeman wavers, turns, and flies, 
Above death’s groans swell panic-cries. 
A mixed wild mass, horse, guns, and men 
Are pouring down that crimson’d steep ; 
Justice hath triumphed—hark ! each glen 
Echoes one sound prolonged and deep ; 
The Alma hears it, flowing red, 
It reaches each green mountain’s head, 
Thrills o’er the plain, and sweeps along the sky, 
Gladdening true hearts—the shout of victory ! 
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A NIGHT OF HORROR. 


“No. 15, Castle-street,” I called out to the driver, who was holding 
the door of the fly, threw my carpet-bag into one corner, myself into the 
other, of the wretchedly stuffed vehicle, and away we jolted over the fear- 
ful pavement from the railway station into the centre of the tewn—where 
I ought to have appeared long before in full evening dress—and the very 
thought of it drove me nearly distracted—and with her, heron my arm, 
forget all—ball-room, earth, sky, the whole universe m my happiness. 
But no, there I was being still jolted in this wretched machine, among 
gloomy, stern-looking masses of houses ; for on this very day, just as if the 
engine could not do me the kindness to travel a little faster than a 
diligence, we had in the first place crawled along like snails over 
the frozen rails, stopped an immense time at every station, and finally, 
as if to set the crown upon the whole, we had stuck fast for a good 
hour in a snow-drift. In consequence of all this, instead of arriving at 
seven o'clock, it was just half-past eight, and surely this will serve as my 
excuse for hammering upon the window at least a dozen times during my 
progress from the station, atone moment thundering curses in the driver's 
ear, and then offering him money to drive faster, unul at last, in perfect 
despair, he lashed his astonished horse into full speed, and soon stopped 
before the house I had ordered him to drive to. 

“ T had given up all hopes of your coming!”’ exclaimed my friend, who 
had only received my letter the same morning, and had hurried down 
to the door when he heard me drive up; ‘ where have you been all this 
time ?”’ 

But there was no time for explanations : I seized my carpet-bag, thrust 
the money I had held in readiness into the driver’s hand, and flew, rather 
than walked, up the stairs into Meier’s room. Here I threw down my 
hat, and told my friend in a despairing tone—while searching all m 
pockets twice over for the key of the padlock, and at last fiading it in the 
one with which I had commenced—how misfortune ever pursued me, and 
that I was such an unlucky beggar that nothing would turn out rightly 
with me. But on this occasion my whole life’s fortune was at stake ; after 
two years’ separation I was again to see her, without whom I could only 
wr | the world would be to me a desolate wilderness; this evening I 
might hope to receive from ‘ther the sweet confession of ‘her love, or at 
least to read in her eyes what my fate would be: with her, life in its 
sunniest aspect—a perfect elysium ; without her 

‘* What on earth have you got in your carpet-bag?”’ Meier exclaimed, 
just as I had opened the little padlock, without payimg amy attention, for 
I was lost in my dreams .of future happiness or woe. 

I had, equally unconsciously, thrust in my hand to take out my inex- 
pressibles—my tail-coat I had put on before starting for fear of it creasing 
—and I fancied I should be seized with a fit, when on the top I saw a pair 
of stays, a box of rouge, and with continually increasing fury dragged out 
a whole quantity of such feminine vanities, and hurled them on the chairs 
and floor around me. Meier’s demoniac laugh first restored me to con- 
sciousness. 
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“Ha, ha, ha, ha!” he shouted; and the tears ran down his plamp, 
swollen face in his cestasy—I eould have strangled him as he stood —“‘ha, 
ha, ha!—you’ve got hold of a wrong carpet-bag. That's exquisite— 


9 
OUs . 


“ There!” I shouted, and hurled the emptied imquitous bag behind the 
stove, “lie there androt. What shall 1 do now? I really cannot enter 
a ball-room in my grey and blue stripes. Good Heavens! was not I right 
in saying that I was the most unhappy creature that walked on two legs 
ibeneath earth and heaven? Here I am—Emilie will be waiting for 
hours with her angelic patience for a man she believes false to her ; 
but, at last, will no longer be able to refuse the earnest prayers of the gen- 

tlemen, and will be engaged for the whole night.” 

“ But how was that possible?” Meier asked, after he had slightly re- 
covered from his beastly convulsions of laughter. “ Every one keeps his 
carpet-bag by him, and I cannot understand 

«Understand—understand,” I growled, onl and paced up and 
down the room—I was then only twenty years old, and the ball was a 
question of life and death with me—‘ I understand it perfectly. At the 
last station, where you couldn’t see your own hand in the carriage, a lady 
got in and pressed close to me, as in the opposite corner a confounded 
Polish Jew was seated, wrapped in his fur, and had not the politeness to 
make room for the new comer. From this moment I will be a devoted 
antagonist to emancipation. Of course I did not know she also ‘had a 
carpet-bag with her, and when the train stopped, I jumped out in my 
hurry, afraid I might not be able to procure a fly, and aidiiaa troubli 
myself any further about the lady and her luggage. Most probably 1 
seized her carpet- bag and she has mine. By Heavens! though, it is grow 
ing late! But where can I get a pair of black trousers? If I delay nd 
longer, Emilie will be engaged for the whole evening, and I shall have to 
parade her fat aunt about in the ball-room.” 

“Well, if there’s nothing more the matter,” Meier said, good- 
humouredly, “I can perhaps help you. Make haste and perform your 
toilet here, and I'll go and see in the mean while whether I cannot dis- 
cover a pair in my eee Weare much about the same height.” 

A good fellow, Meier. I pressed his hand cordially, and while he 
was gone I attended to the remainder of my costume, arranged my hair, 
which was in some disorder, and a few minutes later was prepared to jump 
into any pair of trousers that might be offered me. Meier, however, did 
not return so soon, and I amused myself by opening and shutting the 
door twice every minute, or by examining the boxes and cases which 
malicious fate had brought in my path. 

Ladies’ rubbish—paint, powder, false curls, dirty gloves, and stockings. 

‘“‘ Bah!” I cried, and threw away the things agaim. ‘Is it 
then, that there are asses in the world who cam be fooled by such devices ? 
Iam only twenty years old, but I am pretty certain——” 

“Good Heavens ! what a smell of burning there is here,” said Meier, 
who at this moment opened the door, and adliad in with the desired 
article of clothing. ‘‘ Something must be smouldering.” 

I had also noticed the smell, but in my impatience had not sought the 
cause. Meier, however, drew ‘the mysterious carpet-bag from behind the 
stove. One side of it—a white ground with red rouses—I can remember 
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it as distinctly as if it were only yesterday—was ~~ of a yellowish- 
brown colour, and I must confess, to my shame, that I felt a considerable 
degree of malicious pleasure at seeing it. But what did I care now for a 
carpet-bag? While Meier was collecting all the various objects scattered 
round the room, and after returning them carelessly to the carpet-bag, 
gave them a push with his foot in order to make them fit in properly, 
and then put it under the bed, I boldly donned the inexpressibles. 
Good Heavens! if they had not fitted !—but no ! 

“Hurrah !” I shouted, and cut various capers round the room. “ All 
is serene!” 

They fitted as if made for me. They were rather tight, but that was 
no consequence ; the style was splendid, and I was as delighted as a child. 
I was always rather sweet upon my leg. I had scarcely time for a 
hurried review in the mirror, for the whip of the driver, whom the ser- 
vant had fetched in the mean while, was cracking furiously in the street. 
I put on my cloak, seized my gloves, slapped my hat on my forehead, 
and prepared to start. 

“Stop !” Meier shouted, and seized my arm. ‘‘ What time do you 
think you will come home ?” 

“Who, I?—well, not late. When my lady goes home, I shall not 
dance another step ; at any rate, I shall be back by one or two at the 
latest.” 

“Well then, take the house-key,” Meier replied ; “I shall hardly get 
home so soon, for we usually play a couple of rubbers afterwards. Are 

u a sound sleeper ?” 

“ Not extraordinarily so.” 

“Then I'll clap my hands under that window where your bed stands. 
You can tie the house-key in a pocket-handkerchief or in the tobacco- 
pouch hanging there, and throw it down.” 

“But have you not a porter to answer the bell ?” 

“‘ The wire is broken, and has not been mended yet. You are sure to 
hear me.” 

‘‘ But the confounded heavy key A 

“Leave it in your great-coat pocket, it won’t bother you there—and 
one thing more, notice this door carefully. When you come up the stairs 
- the dark, keep to the left ; you can’t make a mistake, it is the first 

oor.” 

‘* Enough, oe ol We hurried down stairs into the fly, and started 
for the Hétel de Russie, where the brilliantly illuminated windows an- 
nounced that the festivities had commenced. How my heart beat when 
I went up the wide flight of stairs! I felt as if I suddenly had lead in 
my feet, and could not move or raise my limbs. I was forced to collect 
myself, and was indeed only recalled to my senses by one of the gaily- 
dressed liveried servants thrusting a card into my hands, and disappear- 
ing the next moment with my mantle. We entered the ball-room : the 
wild sounds of a gallopade reached our ear through the doorway. It 
was just as I had expected: three dances were already over, the Polo- 
naise and two waltzes, and Emilie must be engaged for the whole even- 
ing. Could I reasonably anticipate anything else ? 

“You see,” I muttered into Meier’s ear, with my hand convulsively 
pressed on my heart, “ such is the fate that ever mercilessly pursues me. 
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I have travelled eighty miles in the most piercing cold—surmounted 
gigantic difficulties—and now—too late—the curse which has under- 
mined my whole existence—Emilie is lost, and I am a wretched, wretched 
man for ever.” 

** Adolph !” Meier whispered to me as he beut down. ‘“ You know 
what I have told you a thousand times: I advise you to forget the girl 
altogether. She is older than yourself ; her best years are f. 

“Go to the deuce!” I cried, angrily. ‘ Fellow, do you want to 
render me insane, when you see me on the uttermost verge of despair? 
You know that I 9 

“ Very good—the old story—you will not listen—so go your way in 

But there is Emilie’s younger brother coming towards us, and 
ou wil! immediately learn from him where you must seek your divinity.” 

Angrily I turned away from him towards the brother of my beloved ; 
but who can describe my surprise, my delight I may say, when I heard 
that Emilie, who had also been delayed by some peculiar contretemps, 
had not yet made her appearance, but was expected every moment. I 
could have fallen on the neck of the amiable young man, a tall, thin, 
attorney’s clerk, in the public ball-room. Of course I posted myself 
close to the doorway. I certainly paid my respects in my zeal to at 
least a dozen strange ladies: was forced to apologise repeatedly, and at 
last discovered that Emilie had entered by another door ; bat what 
matter ? Conducted by her brother, she came in search of me, and I 
forgot, in that moment, journey, carpet-bag, deception, and long waiting. 
I forgot the world, and lived and breathed in her alone. An hour thus 
passed in intoxicating joy. What dances I danced, what I said to her, 
how could I know ; I did not even see any of the merry throng that sur- 
rounded us ; I only gazed in her eyes, and in these I saw a paradise. 
Emilie had never before been so kind to me, and at this moment I would 
not have changed places with an emperor. 

At length, during one of the pauses, I: found time to converse more 
calmly with her ; arm in arm we walked up and down the room, and 
her little rosy lips whispered and prattled the sweetest flattery in my 
ears. We had at last reached one of the small red-covered benches 
against the wall, and sat down: and Emilie now expressed her sorrow 
for looking so pale and distraite. Good Heavens! I had not even noticed 
it, she looked really much paler than usual—and, in truth, considerably 
altered.— What could have happened to her ? 

“Oh, dearest friend!’ she whispered, in reply to my sympathising 
question, “ it was nothing of any consequence, and still it was a thing 
which almost forced me to give up the pleasures of this night’s dance.” 

The blood ran coldly through my veins when I thought even of the 
possibility. 

‘“‘ But how was that possible? it cannot be illness? Your cheeks are 
really remarkably pale this evening ?”’ 

“JT was childish,” she smiled. ‘ Terror, and, at the same time, 
annoyance, if I must speak candidly, were in reality the foolish cause.’ 

** Annoyance ?” 

“ About a trifle. I have been spending a few days with a sick aunt in 
the neighbouring town—several acquaintances had arranged a little dance 
there—this evening I returned, and—you will laugh at me—exchanged 
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earpet-bags in ‘the carriage. Well, why do you-start ? that is net so very 
terrible,” she laughed, as I.drew back. 

“‘No, indeed mot,” 1 stuttered, and looked :round to see whether the 
roof would not fall in to bury me. “ Exchanged—exchanged your 

t-bag—ha, ha, ha!—that is really too comieal—that is .glorious— 
ha, ‘ha, ha, ‘ha !—delicious.” 

“ But, for goodness’ sake, Adolph!” Emilie exclaimed, in alarm, 
“you are attracting’the attention of the whole room—what a the matter 
with you ?” 

‘‘ Beg a thousand pardons,” I stuttered, quite confounded, for I really 
dil not kwow at the moment whether I was on my ‘aead or my ‘heels. 
Paint, powder, locks ! I turned hurriedly towards her, and by Heavens ! 
she-did not »wear’her usual brown locks, from which J had.onee stolen a 
sweet, dear memento, which had been kissed a thousand, thousand times. 
Plague and cholera! ‘I had tthe remainder at home in the box. But 
what ‘to do? :Should I eonfess to ‘her that I had been the unhappy 
wretch, who—— No! that would not do; at least not now. And was 
not the:carpet+bag singed, ruined? Did it not lie—J dare not think 
of it—whereand near: what? My senses began ‘to grow confused, and 
patches .of ‘burnt carpet, ‘locks, ‘black ‘trousers, rouge, powder, all went 
round and round in my ‘head like:a burning Catharine-wheel in a thou- 
sand ‘wild and ever-changing shapes. 

*\T really cannot understand vou,” Emilie at last whispered, and 
directed a reproachful ‘but -still ‘tender glance upon me. ‘ What is the 
matter ?”’ 

“ Ah!” ‘Lreplied, in fearful embarrassment, and must have looked at 
the moment-as red as.a freshly-boiled lobster—“ you really cannot imagine 
how sorry Iam for your aceident; if we could only—only discover who 
made the unfortunate mistake——’’ 

‘I am certain it was a gentleman,” she said quickly. “JI found just 
atthe top———”’ She stopped suddenly.and bit her lips. 

‘‘ You: opened ‘the: carpet-bag ?” 

** Yes, certainly, ‘but of course by mistake; the padlocks are all alike, 
and I did not*find my error till I—till.|——” 

I knew what was coming now, what must come, for they had been 
lying at ‘the top. 

“Founda little book; ‘that is to say, a few sheets of paper, sewn to- 
gether, containing poems. Ah, Adolph, if -you ‘had only read the 
verses———” 

I looked up'to ‘her in surprise. I shad.quite forgotten the confounded 
verses, but ‘they pleased her. Emilie was.an-enthusiastic poetess. 

* You »would shave killed yourself with laughing at the stuff,” ithe 
young lady continued, who had now quite recovered her calmness. “J 

ve reatlaygood deal of nonsensical poetry inumy time, but never such 
trash as this—such moonshine and melaneholy—such fancies for suicide 
and similar trash. I.was rather bold, and read a few of them; they were 
too absurd.” 

‘But, madam,” I stuttered, and hid my face in my handkerehief—it 
seemed to me as if ‘the blood wmust burst «my weins—“ I really do not 
know—a stranger's secrets |——” 

“ A grocer's appreutice,” she interrupted me, laughingly. “There is 
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no risk; the pretty writing betrayed the author.” (It had cast me five 
shillings to have them copied neatly.) “ You must visit us to-morrow,” 
she continued ; “then you.can read the trash yourself, I will send the 
carpet-bag to an acquaintance afterwards, at whose house I will ‘have the 
- advertisement directed.” 

This was too much, my pulse beat furiously, my forehead burned, the 
word was on my lips with which I would annihilate her. J seized her 
arm at the same time with such violence, that she uttered a slight cry, 
and looked up in my face. At this moment the music recommenced, 
the dancers flew to their places—I sprang up and looked round wildly. 

“Come, Adolph!’ Emilie whispered, and pressed my hand gently, 
‘the quadrille is forming ; let us take our places.” 

She dragged me almost passively towards the merry band—mie, the 
desperate man, with a very demon gnawing at my heart; but suddenly 
my fury broke out. I tore myself away from the horrible creature, 
leaped back, and cried—no, not a word passed my lips, but an ‘icy 
shudder ran down my back. Good Heavens! I had forgotten the tight 
trousers: a seam had given way in consequence of my hurried movement, 
so much I felt, and I uow feared all that was most horrible. Every 
eye was at the same time fixed upon me—at least it seemed so to me— 
and I felt as if J must sink to the earth in my shame. If they noticed 
it, if I must leave the room saluted by the contemptuous laughter of these 
wretches: but no, they could not yet have comynenninete the whole 
‘extent of my misfortune, and it was still possible that 1 might retire un- 
seen. The only method was a sudden attack of bleeding at the nose: I 
pulled out my handkerchief, held it before my face, and examined the 
terrain with a hurried glance. The whole of the ground between us and 
the door was free from men, but several ladies were standing here and 
there, and the countless lights imparted the brightness of day: if I 
dared to cross at this moment, J should rashly expose myself to detec- 
tion: I must wait for a more favourable moment. 

A second glance convinced me that the spot where I had lately been 
sitting with Emilie was disengaged, and was, in addition, somewhat 
hidden by a curtain. If I could retreat thither undetected, I could bide 
my time and gain the door at the first favourable opportunity. Lt ma 
be imagined that, under such circumstances, I did not dare turn my ve 
on the company ; but although Emilie regarded me with surprise, and 
even the handkerchief I held up did not account for such a retrograde 
movement, I at length succeeded, by extraordinarily clever manceuvring, 
and covered by a high-backed chair, in reaching the bench again, and 
— to-effect my flight in safety eventually. 

twas now 4 pressing’ necessity to discover the extent of the injury 
that had been effected: as it seemed, no one at the moment was paying 
any attention to me, and I bent down a little. Good Heavens! J had 
not coneeived that my misfortune was so great: but it was only too cer- 
tain, aud my heart beat fearfully, my limbs shuddered with fever. But 
the nearness of the danger renders even a.coward ‘bold for the nonce ; 
the misfortune was evident, it must be remedied. If Meier had only 
been for a moment with me—but no, that cold-blooded, unfeeling man 
was assuredly seated at the whist-table and counting his tricks and 
points: 1 dared not caleulate upon him, and I was just preparing to rise, 
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in order to r the calamity as well as I could. Almost involuntarily 
I raised my eyes, but I fell back on my seat as if shot, for scarce three 

from me, and coming straight towards me, I saw Emilie on the 
arm of the thin, consumptive clerk, her amiable brother. 

Had the velvet-cushioned bench opened and swallowed me up, I would 
have sunk with the greatest pleasure any quantity of fathoms into the 
earth and utter obscurity; but it remained perfectly quiet, and I had 
scarce time to arrange my coat so as in some measure to hide the odious 
rent, when my destiny, in the form of this syren, came up to me, and 
asked, in a gentle, flattering tone : 

“Ts your nose bleeding, Adolph ?” 

I only made a silent nod of affirmation. 

« Well, that will soon be over,” she consoled me; “ but—might I 
trouble you for a moment ?” 

I looked up in surprise and alarm. 

“ You are sitting on my handkerchief,” she continued, in an imploring 
tone; “I left it here just now.” 

*‘ There—there is no handkerchief here,” I assured her most decidedly, 
from behind my own handkerchief ; “I have just looked.” 

“ Yes—yes, dear Adolph!” the horrible creature said, smilingly ; 
“you are, indeed, sitting on it—I—I can see it;” and before I had the 
slightest notion of what impended over me, she suddenly seized the 
fancied handkerchief, and tried to draw it out. i 

If ever I wished heartily for anything in my life, it was at this 
moment to weigh somewhere about one hundred tons. I certainly seized 
the so-called handkerchief and held it tightly, but my merciless tormentor 
employed her utmost strength, and, as I could only make use of one hand, 
and, besides, did not sit at all firmly on the soft cushions, I felt that she 
gained gradually upon me. 

“‘ But, my dear Mr. Miller,” the unhappy clerk now said, and set to 
work too, ‘I really don’t understand why you will not”—and he pulled 
with all his strength—* give up the handkerchief.” 

I saw my ruin imminent; the fearful crisis was at hand ; I could onl 
delay it as long as possible, when—heavenly powers! it yielded, I felt 
it give way beneath me, the couple sprang back and held—was I awake 
or dreaming ?—Emilie’s handkerchief. A moment convinced me that 
my own fears had been unfounded; but whether they noticed it, or were 
only rejoicing over the victory, I cannot tell. I rushed out of the room, 
put on in my haste two wrong cloaks in succession; at last found the 
right one, with a hat which sunk over my temples—I threw it in a 
corner—put on the first that seemed to fit, and rushed down the stairs 
out of the house into the piercing cold, which, however, was balm to my 
burning brow. I was free, I could breathe again, and I hurried down 
the gloomy town towards the Castle-street. 

When I at last reached it, I could not immediately find the right 
house; they were all alike, with their grey fronts and dark windows; but 
fortunately I knew the number, and at last found the No. 15, by the pale 
light of a lamp that burned opposite. 

“To-morrow I'll start with the first train,” I muttered, as I pulled the 
heavy key from my pocket, and tried to put it in the keyhole. “I am 
cured. Meier is right; | was betrayed shamefully, abominably. Ah, 
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well! This confounded door won’t open; what a treat to have to stand 
an hour in the cold street.” I tried again, it would not turn; I blew into 
the key, but all in vain. 

” Meier !” I shouted, with the faint hope that he might have left the 
' ball-room before me; but, of course, received no answer, and tried the 
key again. It was of no use; in vain | turned the handle a dozen times— 
in vain did a watchman and a pair of passing chairmen take a most lively 
interest in me; I got the key into the hole, but there it was fixed, and I 
could not even draw it out again. I cannot say how long I stood freezing 
and cursing before the unlucky door; at last a passer-by—for even the 
watchman had given it up at last as a hopeless job—advised me to ring 
the porter up. 

Ring! yes, it was all very good talking, but was not the wire broken. 
Still I followed his advice, though really only through despair and fury, and 
pulled as if | wished to pull the bell out by the roots. It was comforting 
to have something on which to vent my passion. But the experiment was 
not so fruitless as J had anticipated. A bell was set in motion within 
the house, which not only made the most fearful noise on its own account, 
but seemed as if it never intended to stop: Before long—and the giant 
bell was still sounding—a pair of slippers came stamping across the stone 
hall at immense speed; the person in them coughed very earnestly, and 
a cheering ray of light found its way through the keyhole. A key was 
turned within; but to my surprise a bolt was also pulled back, and the 
heavy door creaked on its hinges. 

The old man, who was wrapped up in a furred dressing-gown to the 
ears, cried at the same time— 

** Who's ringing so furiously ?” 

“ Good evening, old boy !” I interrupted him, as I thrust a piece of 
mouey into his dressing-gown—for the sleeves came down far over his 
hands—walked into the house, and was going up-stairs without further 
delay, for I was frozen to the backbone through my former heat and 
long standing before the door. The man, however, first held his lantern 
under my nose, and said, with a glance somewhat calmed by the tip : 

‘* Do you live here, then ?” 

“Yes ; with the young gentleman up-stairs.” 

** Since when, then ?” 

“ Since nine o’clock this evening. We went to the ball together.” 

** Ah, so,” the old man nodded ; and fancying that he had then per- 
formed his janitorial duties, he turned away with a “Good night.” My 
eye had fallen on the street-door, and I saw him fastening the bolt again. 

“ Do you do the house up in that way ?” I asked him, in great surprise. 
“J did not know that ; no wonder my key did not help me.” 

“ Yes,” the old man said, and began coughing again. ‘ Since they— 
oho—oho—oho—murdered the old lady—oho—oho—in this street—oho 
—my master has been frightened —oho—oho !” 

*‘ But how will the young gentleman get in?” 

“He'll ring too,” the old man said laconically, and retired into his 
Own apartments. 

“ That, then, is the end of my sweet dream,” I sighed, as I walked up 
the broad stone staircase in the dark, and held on by the baleony. What 














did: I care at’ this: moment for the bolt ?—other, much more terrible, 
oma mind. 

“Such is the result of my journey; that is the keystoneof my future 

happiness, on which I had built my castles! Away, away, ever with 
di nibalintinn of'my misfortune! I will sleep—would it were till the 
day of judgment. Ah! death would be a blessmg!” 
though it was:so dark up-stairs that I could not see a single step, 
T knew my road, and felt along: the left-hand wall as soon as I reached 
the first landing. My hand struck something, and at the same moment, 
whilealmost'smashing my knee against'a sharp edge, an earthen vessel fell 
with a fearful sound to the ground, and the splash revealed to me that I 
had upset some large water-jug. That was the climax ; I was really 
wading. But how did the jug get there, and whence had it fallen ? In 
truth, there was a table there ; it must have been placed there since we 
went out, and my left knee suffered the consequences. But there was no 
time for reflection; I could not repair it in the dark, and deter- 
mined on warning Meier from the window when I heard him come 
home, that he should not slip upon the water, which would by that 
time be-frozen. I then moved along the left-hand wall—well, the door 
ought to be here? I could feel nothing but the naked, cold wall. I 
might certainly have passed it at starting, and sought my way back to 
the stairs; but there was no door, and yet I was so certain that it 
was on that side. Again I commenced my wanderings, and my 
teeth chattered with cold, and with no better suecess than at first, except 
that I came to a window which looked out into some dark court. Where 
was I now ?—what should I do? TI could not pass the whole night on 
the stairs ; I should be frozen to death in my thin ball eostume. And 
should I make a disturbance in a strange house, with what face could I 
ear im the morning? But, hang it, needs must when a certain person 
drives, and I could not perish with cold. There must be a door some- 
where, and if I did not find the right one, I should at least find some one 
to'show me where my room was. 

I quickly: set to work, and at last found a handle; which I tried to 
turn; but it withstood all my efforts, and I received no-reply to my repeated 
knocking. I went further on, stumbled over a chair, came to a small 
table, above which I felt a mirror, and at length reached a second door. 
Although this refused an entrance, still I fancied I heard a noise much 
resembling snoring. I knocked lustily, and listened. Something moved 
—a bedstead creaked—then all was still again. I repeated my knocking, 
and a voice replied, apparently in the greatest surprise : 

“ Who the deuce is knocking out there? Is that you, John ?” 

“It’s I, Mr. Meier,” I replied, in a gentle but still distinct voice, for 
I naturally supposed this was my friend’s father. “ Its Adolph Miller, 
your son’s friend ; I can’t find my room, or rather his.” 

“ Con—found it, sir, don’t disturb people i in their sleep!’ the fancied 
father, however, replied in a by no means kindly tone. “I have no son ; 

to the devil, and leave me in peace.’ 

* But, my dear sir,” I entreated him, “ it is terribly cold out here, and 
I may eateh my death ; if I only had a light, so that I could find my 
room. Which are Mr. Meier's apartments ?” 
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‘“T don’t: know any. Meier, sir;” the voiee replied; with fearful. certainty ; 
“there's not.a Meier in: the whole house,. Good night.” 

And: I: heard:the monster turn.on his other. side, but his word’. were a 
thunder-stroke to.me. No Meier in the whole house! That. could:not 
beso. Had [ not seem the number: with,my own. eyes:?, But: the:intee 
rior of the house was in trath.strange to me—could he be in) the; nght.? 
—but no! my Meier certainly lived there.. The cabman; had. driven.me 
straight to the right door, a proof that I had known the number then 
I must.consequently make a second attempt. to find my. bed. 

I walked slowly along: the wall, and. at length re a. second door, 
which.certainly led to a sitting on sleeping-room. L had scarce touched 
thre handle, -suchi:a piercing, terrific shriek. was raised that I. started 
baels im terror. 

“ Mr: Meier !” I, however, quickly returned to the charge, and knocked 
sharply at the door. ‘My dear Mr: Meier !” 

“ Murder—thieves—villains—fire—fire !” the voice said in:reply,. and 
a bell was pulled with desperate energy. 

‘But: my dear Mr. Meier,” I implored, and thus tried to appease the 

storm. 
‘ Help—help—fire—thieves !” the echo sounded, and doors rattled in 
all’ parts of the house, and timid voices were heard. Once again the 
shippers pattered across the court, and for the moment. I did not know 
what better to do than to yield myself unconditionally to them. I felt 
my way, as quickly as I could, back to the stairs and down the banisters, 
and recognised with pleasure the porter’s lantern once again.. Bat he 
scarcely perceived me hurrying towards him, probably with evil. designs, 
as: he was led. to believe from the cries for help, than he rushed back, 
belted: his door, and began shouting: ‘“‘ Seize him; Turk; hold him 
tight, Nero—hetz, hetz, hetz !” 

I sprang to the house-door and pulled back the bolt, for it was evident 
that, by some unhappy accident, I had entered the wrong house; But 
tlre confounded door was as little inclined now to let me out as it had 
before been to let me in, and the fear assailed: me that the old asthmatic 
barbarian would set a whole pack of dogs upon me, when in the narrow 

ge I should be able to perform one of the pagan fights with animals. 
Fortunately, however, there were no dogs in the yard, and the menacing 
sounds were probably only meant to startle the impudenti thieves. But 
before I was able to come to any decision, and had almost made up m 
mind to force my way into the porter’s warm apartments, the door opened, 
and three trembling fellows, armed with pitchforks, shovels, and a huge 
kitchen-knife, advanced with desperate bravery, and summoned| me to 
lay down my weapons. 

It was certainly some time ere I was able to prove to them myy utter 
harmlessness, especially as the voice heard above thundered down unin- 
terrupted threats of gallows, wheel, house of correction, and galleys, and 
thus naturally maintained the belief among the gallant defenders that 
something fearful had occurred. At last my ball costume, which. I dis- 
played to them, perhaps. calmed them ; it was not at least very, probable 
that any reasonable being would try to break into a house, with the ther- 
mometer at such a state, in blaek coat, white kid gloves, and shoes and 
stockings. My friend in the fur coat recognised me again, but, althoughi 
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he succeeded in proving to the persons that I was no robber, he would not 
entet into any discussion with me ; he stated that he knew no one of the 
name of Meier, never had known such a person, opened the street-door as 
quickly as possible, though with a glance of mistrust, and I found myself 
a few seconds later, and glad in the bargain at not being given in charge 
to the patrol as a disturber of the peace, before the very door where | 
would have given Heaven knows what, so shortly before, in order to 

t in. 

I certainly tried immediately, and while the bolt was again being 
fastened, to convince myself of the identity of the number : but the last 
lantern had gone out in the mean while, the street was deserted, and the 
snow fell in great icy flakes. I trembled with cold in every limb, and 
apprehended, not without reason, a dangerous illness, if I remained a 
moment longer, thinly dressed as I was, in the open street. Under these 
circumstances, nothing was left me but to give up all attempts to find the 
right house in such darkness and cold, and I hurried down the street to 
take advantage of the first hotel or inn which might offer itself. 

Fortunately I did not require to search long; a few hundred paces 
lower down I recognised the gold gigantic letters of a sign, the house- 
bell was at the right place, and I found—in truth, searcely able to stand 
on my feet—an ice-cold room, but a warm bed, in which I could recover 
from the misery and sufferings of this night. Exhausted to death, I natu- 
rally fell asleep directly, and only awoke when the bright daylight shone 
into my room, and the waiter came in with the coffee I had ordered for 
eight o'clock. 

The reminiscence of the past night lay upon my nerves like a gloomy 
nightmare, but the coffee exerted its beneficial effects upon me; I shook 
off all my unhappy thoughts, and with the firm determination to leave 
Emilie for ever—I have not up to the present moment quite made up my 
mind whether the false locks, or the opinion about my poetry, decided me 
on this—I put on my cloak, donned my hat, which the events of the 
night had bestowed upon me, and after paying my little account, opened 
my door, which led out into a narrow passage. 

* Well, I might have been clapping my hands till they were sore under 
the window,” a voice said at this moment close to me, and no one else 
but Meier came out of an adjoining room, also in his cloak and hat. 

“ Meier!” I cried, and stood all amazement at such an unexpected 
meeting ; “for Heaven’s sake how did you get here ?” 

** Why did you run away all at once from the ball ?” he growled in 
reply; ‘“‘ Emilie asked a thousand times after you.” 

Emilie! The name restored to me all my strength and energy. 

‘* Meier,”’ I said, as I seized his arm, and walked down stairs with him 
—‘ Meier, do you believe that some men are born to ill-luck ?” 

“T am beginning to believe that you have a peculiar knack for making 
a mess of everything you set about,” was the angry reply. ‘ Why did 
you not go home like any other reasonable man, instead of bolting into a 
public-house with the only key of the door in your pocket, and shutting 
me out, so that I could not get into my own room ?” 

“Do you believe that some men are born to ill-luck, Meier ?” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense ; where’s my key ?--and—ha—ha—ha! whose 


hat have you got on ?” 
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I took it off, and now saw, for the first time, that there was a little 
silver'cockade on the side of it. I had, in my hurry on the previous 
evening, seized some servant's hat. 

“ Meier,” I said, and looked down upon the hat, only the more con- 
firmed by it in my determination—*“do you know whom the carpet-bag 
belongs to ?” 

‘“‘ A lady most assuredly, who will be highly pleased with the burnt 
roses; probably an actress, as she travels about with paint and false 
curls.” 

“ Humph!” I said, and walked, with my hat still in my hand, down 
the street towards his house. Suddenly i recognised the door at which 
I had stood the previous night, the bell-handle—I had not yet forgotten 
the thick round knob which I had pulled at so furiously—and, plague 
take it, a 13 grinned horribly at me, which | had certainly taken in the 
darkness for 15. The measure of my anger was filled up. 

‘‘ Meier,” I said, and nodded to a cabman just passing, “there are 
things in this world which cannot well be discussed by word of mouth, 
so I would sooner write you my adventures. It’s now just a quarter-past 
nine, at half-past the train starts; be so-kind as to send me my traps by 
the first opportunity. Your trousers you must lend me so long, or e 
I should miss the train—a thing I would not do for the world.” 

** What! you want to be off again all in a hurry ?” Meier exclaimed, 
in great surprise. ‘ That won’t do; what will Emilie say to it ?” 

“Give my best respects to her,” I muttered, with a half-concealed 
smile of malice, ‘and beg her to be good enough to change carpet-bags 
again. But stop—one thing more—be so kind as to find the owner of 
this hat, who has probably got mine instead of it.” 

‘Do you mean that ?—Emilie the owner of those pretty specimens ? 
But, Adolph, you cannot possibly travel with a bare head !” 

* No,” I replied, “ by no means.—Coachman, the railway station ; if 
we get there before the train starts, there’s a crown for you.—So, good- 
by, Meier ; don’t be vexed at my giving you so much trouble. You shall 
have a letter from me by the day after to-morrow at the latest.” 

With these words I shook his hand, took off his hat and put it on my own 
head, jumped into the cab, and the next moment, before Meier had re- 
covered from his surprise, I was rattling towards the station, We reached 
it in time—the last bell was ringing. As soon, however, as I was nestled 
in the warm corner of the carriage, and left the scenes of my nocturnal 
adventures behind me—when field after field, villages and forests were 
‘passed, and every mile increased the distance between us—I recovered 
my equanimity. 

The same evening I wrote to Emilie a few lines, in which I confessed 
my unworthiness, and begged for her friendship. Meier I also acquainted 
with all the details, and three days later received my carpet-bag, as well 
as all the letters I had written her. Only one thing was missing—m 
poems. I had insulted a woman, and she revenged herself on me. 
fortnight later they appeared in the Frankfurt Didaskalia with my own 
name. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 


OR IDLUSTRAWIONS OF THE MANNERS AND*CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By Auexanvar AwpRews. 











MARRIAGE AND FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In traversing the streets-of London it'was nouncommon sight to see a 
mob collected before a respectable house making the most diseordant din 
imaginable-;: some with musical instruments, others with marrow-bones 
and. cleavers; and’ the rest with tin-kettles, saucepans, shovels, or any 
implement: on which they could lay their hands, and from which they 
might produce @ sonorous noise. This was the “rough music” whic 
always serenaded a newly-married couple, and which, although: still 
jealously kept'up in some country districts, is nearly banished from the 
metropolis,, Hogarth, in the “ Marriage of the Industrious Apprentice 
to his: Master's Daughter” (Industry and Idleness), gives us an-excellent 

ntation: of one of these:scenes, The cripple known as “ Philip in 
the Tub,” who is introduced into the group, was a general attendant 
upon the rough music, and seldom failed to be present at a wedding. 
This print gave birth to the following remarks upon: the practice by 
M. lichtenberg, a German commentator on Hogarth :—* It is the 
custom: in England, or at least in London, for the butchers to make, 
before: the houses of the newly-married on the morning after the 
wedding, if they think it will pay them for their troutile, a kind of wild 
Janissary music. ‘They perform it by striking their cleavers witn the 
marrow-bones ofthe animals they have slain. ‘To.comprehend that this 
music is—we shall not say supportable, for that is not here the question 
—but that it is not entirely objectionable, we shall observe that the 
breadth of the English cleaver is to that of the German nearly in the 
same proportion as the diameter of the English ox is to that of Germany. 
When, therefore, properly struck, they produce no despicable clang—at 
least, = a‘better one than logs of wood emit when thrown. to the 
grou .” 

While on the subject of marriages, we are reminded that we have a re- 
markable curiosity connected with it, and must find a place on the 
shelves: of our'museum, and the pages of this its catalogue, for the Fleet 
Marriage System of the Eighteenth Century. 

The shop-windows in Fleet-street and Ludgate-hill often displayed a 
notice that “weddings” were “ performed within.” And, as you passed 
along the streets, you would be asked the astounding question, ‘¢ Would 
you like to be married, sir ?” 

The terrible and cruel abuses of the Fleet Prison, under the execrable 
Huggins and Bambridge, were aceompanied by one more ludicrous, yet 
of the most mischievous tendency. Previously to: the passing of the New 
Marriage Act of 1753, which rendered the publication of banns com- 
mene clergymen confined for debt in the Fleet were allowed the privi- 

ege of marrying couples within its precincts. Mr. Knight, in his 
amusing collection of the curiosities of all ages of British history, entitled 
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“Old EngTand,” mentions that one of these parsons, named’ Wyatt, 
realised, according to his own memorandum book, 57/. 12s. 9d., in fees, 
im a single month ; that another, William Dare, married monthly, on an 
average, one hundred and fifty, or two hundred’ couples, and’ was forced 
to have a curate to assist him; and that the most notorious of them, 
Keith, married one hundred and seventy-three couples in one day. 
When the time of the enjoyment of this privilege was limited; and on the 
last day allowed by the act, the 24th of March, 1753, upwards of three 
hundred marriages took place. 

“False names, half names, or even no names at all,” adds Mr: 
Knight, “would do with these most liberal gentry ; and, if all that were not 
sufficient, they would get up a sham certificate of marriage, without any 
marriage taking place. A marriage of to-day could be dated back for a 
twelvemonth or two ; if bride or bridegroom could not come, there was one 
ready to act proxy. Women who were in debt might come here, be 
married to a husband regularly attached to the place for the purpose, 
and, as soon as married, part to meet no more—he quite content, for a 
handsome gratuity, to be liable to all her debts—she able to laugh at all 
her old creditors, and take in new ones. Lastly, if money was short, you 
might ‘ go upon tick,’ as the register has it.” In short, it would appear 
they were provided with every contingency that might arise. 

Idlers about Fleet Market were often amused by the sight of a car 
riage, surrounded by the parsons and their “ touters,” as coaches near the 
theatres are besieged by vendors of play-bills, while the cries rang round 
of “A parson, sir?” “Iam the clerk and registrar of the Fleet.” 
“This way, madam, that fellow will carry you to a little puddling ale- 
house.” ‘Come with me! he will take you to a brandy shop !” &e: 
Here we must again quote Mr. Kniyht for a graphic account of the mar- 
riage ceremony which ensued :—“ As the party ascend the prison stairs, 
and pass along the gallery, they receive various invitations to stop. A 
coal-heaver is especially pressing: ‘This,’ says he, ‘is the famous Lord 
Mayor’s chapel ; you will get married cheaper here than in any other 
part of the Fleet! The parson who has got the job looks daggers at 
him, but receives a horse-lavgh in reply ; and, by-the-by, the pair are 
fortunate—their worthy conductor is sober to-day. They enter his 
rooms. There is a hint about brandy and wine, which the excellent 
priest deals in, as well as wedlock, and both are called for; and the 
ceremony now proceeds, and is performed, on the whole, decently 
enough.” “But,” says Mr. Knight, with great significance, “woe 
betide the bridegroom if he has not made up his mind to pay handsomely, 
even according to the Fleet standard, otherwise he will not soon forget 
the Fleet parson’s lesson in ‘ Billingsgate.’ ” 

We may consider the Gretna marriages of the present day productive 
of serious mischief, but ‘these were much more dangerous to the well- 
being of society and the cause of morality. No questions being asked, 
minors were entrapped and married, the weak-minded kidnapped into 
wedlock, and even some married forcibly against their will, to men whom 
perhaps they had never seen before. Mr. Knight copies a significant 
entry from one of the registers : 

“ William and Sarah ; he dressed in a gold waisteoat like 
an officer ; she, a beautiful young lady with two fine diamond rings, and 
a black high-crowned hat, and very well-dressed—at Boyce’s. N.B.— 
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There was four or five young Irish fellows seemed to me, after the mar- 
iage was over, 'to have deluded the young woman.” 

In the Grub-street Journal, No. 270, February 27th, 1735, these 
Fleet marriages are alluded to as “the ruinous marriages practised in 
the liberties of the Fleet and thereabouts, by a sett of drunken, swearing 
parsons, with their myrmidons, that wear black coats, and pretend to be 
clerks and registers to the Fleet. These ministers of wickedness,”’ the 
writer proceeds, “ ply about Ludgate-hill, pulling or forcing people to 
some puddling alehouse or brandy-shop to be married, even on a Sunday, 
stopping them as they go to church, and almost tearing their cloathes 
off their backs.” 

There appears, then, to have been as much danger of being married in 
the heart of the City against your will as of being murdered, It must have 
been strange to hear the citizen’s wife, in broad noonday, on taking leave 
of a visitor, after a morning's chat, say, ‘Take care of yourself—mind 

ou don’t get married as you go down Ludgate-hill !” but the caution 
would hardly appear superfluous, when we read the statements contained 
in a letter to the Grub-street Journal which we have just quoted : 

‘Since Midsummer last, a young lady of birth and fortune was de- 
luded and forced from her friends, and, by the assistance of a wry-necked 
swearing parson, married to an atheistical wretch whose life is a constant 
practice of vice and debauchery. And, since the ruin of my relation, 
another lady of my acquaintance had like to have been trepanned in the 
following manner: The lady had appointed to meet a gentlewoman at 
the old playhouse in Drury-lane, but extraordinary business prevented 
her coming. Being alone, when the play was over, she bade a boy call 
a coach for the City. One dressed like a gentleman helps her into it and 
jumps in after her. ‘Madam,’ says he, ‘this coach was called for me, 
and, since the weather is so bad, and there is no other, | beg leave to 
bear you company. Iam going into the City, and will set you down 
wherever you please.’ The lady begged to be excused, but he bade the 
coachman drive on. Being come to Ludgate-hill, he told her his sister, 
who waited his coming but five doors up the court, would go with her in 
two minutes. He went and returned with his pretended sister, who 
asked her to step in but one minute, and she would wait upon her in the 
coach. The poor lady foolishly followed her into the house, when in- 
stantly the sister vanished, and a tawny fellow in a black coat and a black 
wig appeared. ‘Madam, you are come in good time: the doctor was 
just a-going.’ ‘The doctor !’ says she, horridly frighted, fearing it was a 
madhouse ; ‘what has the doctor to do with me?’ ‘To marry you to 
that gentleman ; the doctor has waited for you these three hours, and 
will be paid by you or that gentleman before you go.’ ‘That gentle- 
man,’ says she, recovering herself, ‘is worthy a better fortune than mine,’ 
and begged hard to be gone. But Doctor Wryneck swore she should be 
married, or if she would not he would still have his fee, and register the 
marriage from that night. The lady finding she could not escape with- 
out money or a pledge, told them she liked the gentleman so well she 
would certainly meet him to-morrow night, and gave them a ring as a 
pledge, ‘which,’ says she, ‘was my mother’s gift on her death-bed, 
enjoining that, if ever I married, it should be my wedding-ring.’ By 
which cunning contrivance she was delivered from the black doctor and 
his tawny crew.” 
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The lady who gives this account of the hazardous adventure of her 
friend was curious to see something of these Fleet marriages: * So,” she 
says, “some time after this I went with this lady and her brother, in a 
coach, to Ludgate-hill in the daytime, to see the manner of their picking 

up people to be married. As soon as our coach stopped near Fleet- 
bridge, up comes one of the myrmidons. ‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘ you want 
a parson?” ‘Who are you? says I. ‘I am the clerk and register of 
the Fleet.’ ‘Show me the chapel.’ At which comes a second, desiring 
me to go along with him. Says he, ‘ That fellow will carry you toa 
puddling alehouse.’ Says a third, ‘Go with me—he will cna you toa 
brandy-shop.’ In the interim comes the doctor: ‘ Madam says he, 
I'll do your job for you presently.’ ‘Well, gentlemen,’ sa 8 1, ‘since 
you can’t agree, and T can’t be married quietly , I'll put it off till ‘another 
time;’ so drove away.” 

The open manner in which these things were done, as well as the com- 
petition existing among the several parsons, are shown in the following 
advertisement, of which scores of a similar kind appeared in the news- 
papers : 

- Marriages with a license, certificate, and a crown stamp, at a guinea, 
at the new chapel, next door to the china-shop, near Fleet-bridge, London, 
by a regular-bred clergyman, and not by a Fleet parson, as is intimated in 
the public papers, and, that the town may be freed of mistakes, no clergy- 
man, being a prisoner in the rules of the Fleet, dare marry, and, to 
obviate all doubts, the chapel is not in the verge of the Fleet, but kept by 
a gentleman who was lately chaplain on board one of his Majesty’s men- 
of-war, and likewise who had gloriously distinguished himself in defence 
of his king and country, and is above committing those little mean 
actions that some men impose on people, being determined to have every- 
thing conducted with the utmost decency and regularity, such as shall all 
be supported in law and equity.” 

This worthy, while he indignantly repels the insinuation that he was 
a Fleet parson, was, by his own confession at least, a chaplain in the 
Fleet. 

Smollett, in his continuation of Hume’s History, confirms all that 
has been said of the frightful evils attendant upon the impunity enjoyed 
by these Fleet parsons. He even goes further in his deprecation of them 
and their doings : 

‘¢ There was a band of profligate miscreants, the refuse of the clergy, 
dead to every sentiment of virtue, abandoned to all sense of decency and 
decorum, for the most part prisoners for debt or delinquency, and, in- 
deed the very outcast of human society, who hovered about the verge of 
the Fleet prison, to intercept customers, ply: ing like porters for employ- 
ment, and performed the ceremony of marriage, without license or ques- 
tion, in cellars, garrets, or alehouses, to the scandal of religion and the 
disgrace of that order which they professed. The ease with which this 
ecclesiastical sanction was obtained, and the vicious disposition of those 
wretches, open to the practices of fraud and corruption, were productive 
of polygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, prostitution, and every eurse 
that could embitter the married state.” 

Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of this evil, when we state 
that, from October, 1704, to February, 1705, the number of these 
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marriages was ‘2594, or nearly at the rate of 8000 per annum! But we 
think we have adduced sufficient evidence to convince the reader that it 
was full time that.a stop was put to these proceedings by the Marriage 
Act, which rendered it punishable by death to give a false certiticate or 
make a false registry. 

Another curious feature connected with marriage in the last century, 
was the reporting of the dower of the lady in the announcement of the 
marriage. The following examples from the London Magazine of Sep- 
tember, 1735, will serve to show that, in some instanees, the gentleman’s 
portion was stated : 

“ Morgan, William, of Denbigh, in North Wales, Esq., to Miss Crad- 
dock, sole daughter of John Craddock, of Chester, Esq., an 8000/. 
fortune. 

** Sir Edward Dering, of Surrenden-Dering, in Kent, to Mrs. Mom- 
pesson, a young widow lady of 30,000/. fortune. 

“ Mr, William Pearce, an eminent surgeon, of Bricklayers’ Hall, in 
Leadenhall-street, to Mrs. Mary Hardy, of Mile-end, a 10,000/. 
fortune. 

* Mr. Murray, nephew of Mr. Murray, the face painter, who died 
about two months since, and left him upwards of 40,0001., to Miss 
Turner, daughter of Mrs. Turner, of Gloucester-street,” &c. &c. &c. 

There was little in the Funeral Customs of the last century that was 
different to those of its successor. The practice of persons of wealth 
“lying in state’ was more general; and even the bodies of wealthy 
merchants aud tradesmen were sometimes laid out amidst black velvet 
hangings, with wax candles beside the coffins, and the doors of their 
houses thrown open, for the public and their neighbours to come and 
look at them. The mournful pageantry of lying in state was kept up 
for several days after the death, aud the funeral was generally conducted 
by torchlight, the chamber of death remaining religiously closed aud 
locked in many instances for years, till, as in the case of Sir Roger cc 
Coverley, all the best rooms were shut up in honour of departed ances- 
tors. As soon as convenient after the death, “ searchers” were employed 
to examine the body and see that there were no marks of foul play, and, 
if the deceased were a female, these were generally a parcel of gin- 
drinking old women, appointed by the parish officers, but performing 
their duties very inefficiently and indecorously, and their fees appear to 
have ranged from half-a-crown to seven and sixpence ; and, after them, 
came the “ plumper,” “ whose business,” says the Oaford and Cambridge 
Monthly Misce of September, 1750, ‘is to bedizen the dead body, 
and make what the ladies.call ‘a charming corpse.’ ” 

We have before us an undertaker’s bill of a.date.as late as September. 
1780, for the funeral.of a person of the middle class, which .amouuts to 
G1/. odd, and contains the following items : 


£ -s. d. 
To 32 men, for carrying of ye lights at 2s. 6d. : : P 4 0 0 
‘To 32 branches for ditto, 2s. each =. : , ‘ “oa 05 
To 68 Ibs. of wax candles, for ditto, at 3s. per'lb. . - « 088 
To 2 beadles attending ye corps, with silk dressings and gowns 110 O 


&e. Xe. 


— - —- 
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* So charged in the original. 
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The practice of burying by :torchlight, then, had thus long survived 


Pope’s severe satire : 


When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, who living; saved a candle’s end. 


Every mourner at a funeral, as may be observed in the last scene of 
Hogarth’s “ Harlot’s Progress,” was provided with a branch of rose- 
mary, probably at first adopted as a precaution against contagion, but it 
afterwards came to be considered a grave breach of decorum to appear 
at a funeral without one of these sprigs. 

The same inquisitiveness on the part of the public, prying into private 
affairs, or the same ostentation on the part of individuals which led to 
their making a parade of their newly-acquired wealth, and originated the 
praetice of reporting the dowry which an eligible marriage brought into 
a family, may have urged the publication of all details of the fortunes 
left behind, in the obituaries inserted in the magazines and newspapers. 
Thus the London Magazine of October, 1735, gives a list of isan. 
among which are : , 

“ At Littlecot, in the county of Wilts, Francis Popham, Esq., a gen- 
tleman of 7000/. fortune. 

“Sir John Tash, Knt., Alderman of Walbrook Ward, in the 61st 
year of his age, reputed worth 200,000/,,” &e. Ke. 

Where jis there a greater moral lesson taught than in this union of 
pageantry, pomp, empty show, and ostentation, with the leveller of all 


distinctions, Death! 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS, SPORTS, AND AMUSEMENTS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the chapter devoted to fashion and fashionable customs, we have 
stated that Vauxhall and Ranelagh were places of resort for “ the quality” 
and higher ranks of citizens ; the popular rendezvous of the theatre and 
the coffee-house will be left for separate chapters, and the out-of-door 
amusements and entertainments of the period claim the present one to 
themselves. Vauxhall, the “ Spring Garden” of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
had a formidable competitor in Ranelagh, as well as minor ones in 
Cupar’s Gardens, Merjldbene Gardens, and a host of imitators. 

Ranelagh was situated at Chelsea, near the Royal College. The prin- 
cipal entertainments, as at Vauxhall, were vocal and instrumental music 
and fireworks. Sometimes vaulters, jugglers, equestrians, &c., performed 
their feats and wonders. Sometimes a ballet was introduced, and often 
a masquerade. The gardens, also, were frequently used for public 
dinners, suppers, and breakfasts ; but the general entertainments were 
music, singing, and dancing. In the former department, the illustrious 
Dr. Arne, the brother of Mrs. Cibber, and composer of Addison’s “ Ro- 
samond,” Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb,”’ Milton’s ‘“ Comus,” “ Artaxerxes,” 
and anumber of operas, was once engaged here in the choral and instru- 
mental arrangements; but the principal purpose of fashionable visitors 
was less to see and hear than to be seen and noticed—to promenade the 
“genteel” walks, hear a few staves of some signor'’s song, gaze at the 
company, and wind up the evening with an assignation. 
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The music was truly enchanting, 
ight glad was I when pees near it ; 
But in fashion I found I was wanting— 
"Twas the fashion to walk and not hear it. 


So says Bloomfield in his visit to Ranelagh. 


What wonders were there to be found 

That a clown might enjoy or disdain ! 
First we traced the gay ring all around, 

Aye, and—then we went round it again. 
Fair maids who at home in their haste 

Had left all clothing else but a train, 
Swept the floor clean as slowly they paced, 
And then—walked round and swept it again. 


Such was the insipid routine of the “ better sort” of visitors, but “vulgar 

ple,” to wit, London tradesmen and country cousins, who were bent 
upon having the full value of their shillings and half-crowns, were wait- 
ing at the gates an hour before the time of opening, listened to the music, 
rapturously encored every song, good or bad, for the mere sake of “ having 
it over again,”’ gazed at the waterworks, and were heartily delighted with 
the fireworks, traversed the gardens from end to end, admired the stu- 
pendous rotunda, and then, unlike their fashionable companions, in- 
stead of repairing to a box to sip sour wine and demolish meagre sand- 
wiches, quitted the gardens no sooner than they were obliged, and ad- 
journed to a neighbouring tavern to discuss a hearty supper. 

**Cupar’s Gay Groves” were on the present site of the church in 
the Waterloo-road, and besides these, there were Marylebone Gardens 
(closed in 1777-8), Bagnigge Wells, Islington Spa, Lambeth Wells, 
and a number of similar places for out-of-door recreations. They were 
all, of course, more or less, the resorts of loose characters of both sexes, 
who made them a species of exchange for the transaction of their 
business. 

Then there was Bellsize, an ancient mansion, with park and extensive 
grounds in the Hampstead-road. In 1720, the advertisement of this 
place of entertainment announced that the park, wilderness, and gardens 
were “ wonderfully improved, and filled with variety of birds, which com- 
pose a most melodious and delightsome harmony. Every morning at 
seven o’clock the music begins to play, and continues the whole day 
through, and any persons inclined to walk and divert themselves in the 
morning, may as cheaply breakfast there on tea or coffee as in their own 
chambers.” 

Coaches ran from Hampstead to Bellsize, carrying passengers to the 
gardens for sixpence; but the terrors of the times are graphically ex- 
pressed in the following pithy notice: 

‘For the security of the guests, there are twelve stout fellows, com- 
pletely armed, to patrol betwixt London and Bellsize, to prevent the 
insults of highwaymen and footp: ads which may infest the roads.” 

This kind of notice was nothing unusual. The proprietor of Mary- 
lebone Gardens, in 1746, when their attractions were at their highest, 
had a guard of soldiers to protect the visitors from and to London; and. 
in 1764, Thomas Lowe, who was then proprietor, was induced to offer 
ten guineas reward for the apprehension of any highwayman on the way 
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to the gardens, as the perils of the road (the gardens were on the site of 
the Regent’s Park) had deterred many from going. But the only fear of 
robbery was not to be confined to the road—gambling had been intro- 
duced at all these places, especially at Marylebone Gardens, where, in 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s day, “some dukes bowl'd time away,” 
and many a man lost more in an evening’s play at the gardens than he 
would have run any danger of being robbed of outside. Akin to the 
above announcement, is that contained in an advertisement of Ranelagh 
Gardens, in 1754—“ A strong guard is stationed upon the roads.” So 
that the danger which these ‘‘ guards”’ were to provide against was not 
confined to any particular locality. But all this belongs to another sub- 
ject ; let us return to Bellsize. 

So popular did this place of resort become (as its original plan deserved), 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales visited it and dined there; but the 
introduction of gambling and intrigue compromised its character, and 
led to its final closing. 

The entertainment of the lower class was not unprovided for—they 
had their White Conduit House, Copenhagen House, Peerless Pool, and 
Hornsey Wood House, in the northern suburbs, and the Dog and Duck 
on the site of New Bethlehem, where al fresco amusements and manly 
aud healthy sports could be enjoyed, and where they might ramble on 
the green sward after the business of the day, or sit upon the rustic 
benches, and enjoy a refreshing glass of * purl” or “ re ores of with a 
rural prospect of grassy fields before them, inhaling with each draught 
fresh and fragrant air, instead of the vice which they now drink in with 
their vile and spurious liquors at the penny theatre, the gin palace, or 
the ‘‘ saloon” concert. 

Islington, Chelsea, and Stepney, then quite “the country,” were also 
much frequented by the middle and lower classes on Sundays and holi- 
days, but these were as dangerous in the return home at night as Hamp- 
stead ; and, at the Angel, at Islington, a bell used to be rung at intervals, 
to collect the visitors who were journeying cityward, in order that they 
might start in a body, and afford each other mutual protection against 
footpads and robbers. 

In the Datly Advertiser, of May 6th, 1745, we meet with an adver- 
tisement of a nondescript house of entertainment, which seems to have 
been so popular as to excite competition : 

“ This is to give notice to all ladies and gentlemen, at Spencer's 
Original Breakfasting Hut, between Sir Hugh Middleton’s Head and 
Saint John-street Road, by the New River side, fronting Sadler’s Wells, 
may be had, every morning, except Sundays, fine tea, sugar, bread, 
butter, and milk, at 4d. per head: coffee at 3d. a dish. And in the 
afternoon, tea, sugar, and milk, at 3d. per head, with good attendance. 
Coaches may come up to the farthest garden door, next to the bridge in 
Saint John’s-street Road, near Sadler’s Wells gate. Note.—Ladies, &c., 
are desired to take notice that there is another person set up in opposition 
to me the next door, which is a brick house, and faces the little gate by 
the Sir Hugh Middleton’s, and therefore mistaken for mine; but mine is 
the little boarded place by the river-side, and my back-door faces the 
same as usual, for— 
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‘I am not dead, I am nat 
Nor liquors do I sell, 
But, as at first, I still goon, 
Ladies, to use you well. 
No passage to my hut I have, 
The river runs before, 
Therefore your care 1 humbly crave, 


Pray don’t mistake 7 door. 
ours to serve, S. Spencer.” 





Masquerades were in great favour during the last century, and, like the 
other follies of fashion, fell under the lash of Hogarth, who satirises the 
erted taste of the town, which neglected Shakspeare and Jonson for 
such absurdities, in his masquerades at Burlington-gate. But, in the 
time of the “5S tor,” the rage for these entertamments seems to have 
been e ually warm ; and the contradictions and anomalies, arising out of 
want of judgment, taste, or historical knowledge of the costumiers and 
maskers, is heartily laughed at. 

Cock-fighting, boxing, and bull-baiting, were among the fashionable 
sports of the period. The former, as illustrated by Hogarth, was patro- 
nised by men of station, and was, in fact, ranked essentially among the 
more aristocratic amusements. So was boxing, amphitheatres for its 
display being regularly advertised in the public papers, and, in 1723, so 
royally was it favoured, that the king ordered a ring to be marked out in 
Hyde Park, about five hundred yards from Grosvenor-gate, and properly 
fenced in ; whilst, in the French Theatre, in the Haymarket, those re- 
nowned champions, Figg and Sparkes, fought for a prize on December 
3rd, 1731. 

The most revolting and disgusting spectacles of this kind were prize- 
fights in which women were the competitors for the stakes, and, half- 
naked, battered end bruised each other, without cause or provoeation, to 
the heart’s delight of a ‘‘ respectable” circle of beholders! Under date, 
June 22nd, 1768, we read: “ Wednesday last, two women fought for a 
new chemise, valued at half a guinea, in the Spa-fields, near Islington. 
The battle was won by a woman called ‘ Bruismg Peg,’ who beat her 
antagonist in a terrible manner.’ 

The public papers teemed with challenges from boxers, but im a different 
style from those now so concisely stated in our sporting prints. Here is 
an advertisement, in which the gauntlet is thrown down with a mighty 
flourish of trumpets : 

“Whereas I, William Willis, commonly called by the name of the 
‘ Fighting Quaker,’ have fought Mr. Smallwood, about twelve months 
since, and held him the tightest to it, and bruised and battered more than 
any one he ever encountered, though I had the misfortune to be beat by 
an accidental fall; the said Smallwood, flushed with the success blind 
Fortune then gave him, and the weak attempts of a few vain Imshmen 
and boys, that have of late fought him for a minute or two, makes him 
think himself unconquerable, to convince him of ‘the falsity of which, I 
mvite him to fight me for 100/., at the time and place above mentioned, 
when I doubt ” I shall prove the truth of what I have asserted, by 

s, darts, hard blows, falls, and cross-buttocks.” 

The refined taste for bear and bull-baiting was gratified by two rival 

establishments, the King’s Bear-garden, which existed till 1754, at 
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Hockley-in-the-Hole, on the site of the present Brickhill and Ray-streets, 
Clerkenwell, and the New Bear-Garden at Marylebone. There were also 
arenas for boxing, fencing, wrestling, and d hting; but the legi- 
timate sport of the place was such as is ann in the following ad- 
vertisement selected from many of a similar nature, dated 1730: “ At his 
Majesty's Bear-Garden, at Hockley-in-the-Hole, Monday, 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1730, a mad bull to be dressed up with fireworks and turned 
loose in the game place. Likewise adog to be dressed up with fireworks 
over him, and turned loose with the man in the ground. Also a bear to 
be let deose at the same time, and a cat to be tied to the bull’s tail. Note : 
The doors will be opened at four, as the sports begin at five exactly, be- 
cause the diversion will Jast long, and the days grow short.” 

Here is the same glorious “sport” at another arena; we copy a hand- 
bill of the period : “* This as to give notice, that, to-morrow, for a day’s 
diversion, at Mr. Stokes’s amphitheatre, a mad bull dressed up with fire- 
works will be baited. Also cudgel playing for a silver cup, and wrestling 
for a pair of buckskin breeches. September 3rd, 1729. rallery seats, 
2s. Gd., 2s., 1s. 6d., and Is.” 

We could afford a laugh at the fanciful costumes of our grandfathers, 
but we must not laugh mow. This is no folly of the dandy—it is the 
brutality of the savage. 

The same den at Hockley-in-the-Hole was the scene of different though 
less hateful sports—broadsword and cudgelling. Challenges frequently 
appeared in the papers from one “master of the noble science of defence” 
(so they styled themselves) to another, to “ fight with backsword, sword 
and dagger, sword and buckler, single falchion, case of falchions, quarter- 
staff and singlestick; he that gives the most cuts to have the most money.” 
Very frightful gashes and stabs were given and received at these oad - 
torial exhibitions, yet they were respectably attended, and in some in- 
stances women took a part in them. 

Cudgelling was not quite extinct, but we find it in strange company ; 
here is a medly : 

“On Wednesday the 13th, at Windsor, a piece of plate is to be fought 
for at cudgels, by ten men on a side, from Berkshire and Middlesex. ‘The 
next day a hat and feather to be fought for by ten men on a side from the 
counties aforesaid. Ten bargemen are to eat ten quarts of hasty pudding, 
well buttered, but infernally hot; he that has done first to have a silver 
spoon of ten shillings value, and the second five shillings. And as they 
have anciently had the title of the Merry Wives of Windsor, six old 
women belonging to Windsor town challenge any six old women in the 
universe (we need not, however, go farther than our own country) to out- 
scold them; the best in three heats to have a suit of head cloths, and 
(what old women generally want) a pair of nutcrackers.”—Read’s 
Journal, September 9th, 1721. 

Another pastime in which women were the actors—still indecorous, but 
more ludicrous than painful—was the smock-racing in Pall-mall, which 
appears to have been kept up as late as 1733. If this appear strange, 
what will the reader say of football being played in the Strand? Yet 
this favourite sport «as carried on in that thoroughfare, far into the 
eighteenth century, and must have been rather awkward for passengers 
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who were taking a sober stroll along the street; for Gay says, in his 
“ Art of Walking the Streets”— 


The ’prentice quits his shop to join the crew, 
Increasing crowds the flying game pursue. 


The football would give no light blow to the skin which was _pro- 
tected only by “stockings of amber-coloured silk,” and why a public 
street should have been selected for the game, when fields were close at 
hand—even to the Strand—we do not find explained; nor why cricket 
was played, at the same time, “by the ‘prentices in the porches of 
Covent Garden.” 

Bowling-allies were also kept up in London, and pretty well attended. 
We give the copies of two handbills announcing the game of bowls : 

“On Thursday next, being the 13th of March, 1718, the bowling- 

ens will be opened at the Prospect House, Islington, where there 
will be accommodation for all gentlemen bowlers.” 

‘* May, 1757.—To be bowled for on Monday next, at the Red Cow, 
in Saint George’s Fields, a pair of silver buckles, value fourteen shillings, 
at five pins, each pin a yard apart. He that brings most pins at three 
bowls has the buckles, if the money is in; if not, the money each man 
has put in. Three bowls for sixpence, and a pint of beer out of it for 
the good of the house.” 

The archers of Finsbury coutrived long to preserve their ground 
amidst the spread of bricks and mortar, levelling hedges, filling up 
ditches, and replacing their marks, in a desperate encounter with inno- 
vation and growing enterprise, until 1786, when they were beaten from 
their fields, which soon became lines of streets and courts. But archery 
had been on the wane since the eighteenth century began. 

The heading of the present chapter will cover, in its application, a 
subject nearly akin to it, which we shall now proceed to glance at— 
Public Rejoicings, Fasts, and Festivals. 

Zealous Protestants as were our grandsires, with their riots of ’80, and 
‘No Popery,” they still followed the Popish practice of observing saints’ 
days, and many of the usual festivals of the Romish Church. Business 
was in a great measure suspended, and places of worship opened on the 
anniversaries of any of the saints. This day was dedicated to St. Jude 
—that was sacred to St. Matthew ; to-day was the Feast of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul—another the Fast of Shrove Tuesday ; and most of 
them, feasts and fasts, saints’ days and sinners’ days, were holy-days. 

And then, besides these spiritual festivals, there were celebrations of 
worldly and profane events: there was the Martyrdom of King 
Charles, the Restoration of his son, the Discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot—these, too, were holidays. 

So numerous and frequent were they, in fact, that, in 1774, it was 
reckoned that the public offices were closed for holidays at least the 
eighth part of the year. 

Then there was the king’s birthday—and the queen’s—and the birth- 
days of their numerous progeny. Then came the days of thanksgiving, 
when the king had recovered from a sickness, or the queen been delivered 
of a child. Thanks were returned for every victory during the wars 
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that were the public business of the last century—in other words, when- 
ever we had slaughtered some thousands of soldiers, or sent a man of 
war to the bottom of the ocean, such matters were acknowledged by a 
general thanksgiving. Not content with this, we testified our joy at 
every victory by other means; guns boomed the glorious intelligence 
from the Tower wharf—flags streamed from the masts of ships—the 
liberated schoolboy shouted the songs which had been written for the 
occasion, with a loud voice and cheerful face—* Gazettes extraordinary” 
appeared in rapid succession, and were eagerly devoured by the poli 
ticians of the coffee-houses—shops were closed, and churches opened. 
But in the evening was seen the grand climax of the people’s joy, when 
the streets were crowded with noisy thousands, all pouring anxiously to 
the west end of the town to see “the general illumination.” A stranger 
would have imagined that every inhabitant, rich and poor, participated 
heartily in the national rejoicing, for every house exhibited its devices of 
many-coloured lamps, and rows of lighted candles. But there was 
another powerful and active agent at work to promote this unanimity of 
purpose, and that was a terror of the mob who had a strong propensity 
for breaking the windows of such refractory householders as refused to 
“light up” and thus testify their patriotism on so brilliant an occasion. 
Let us see how an unfortunate Quaker was served, who seemed to have 
attached no more value to his window-panes than to the event which was 
to be commemorated. Here is an illumination scene of 1759, as described 
in the Annual Register of that year: 

“‘ June 2.—The populace assaulted the house of an eminent woollen- 
draper in Cornhill, one of the people called Quakers. They pulled up 
the pavements, and split the window-shutters of his shop with large 
stones ; the smaller pebbles were flung up as high as the third story, the 
windows of which are much damaged—in the second story not so much 
as one pane of glass has escaped. ‘The windows of the first story were 
not touched, being fenced with strong shutters on the outside. The 
reason of the mob’s resentment was his not illuminating his house like 
the rest of his neighbours.” 

Very differently did they show their admiration of any grand device 
or attractive transparency, and long and loud were the cheers which the 
mob sent forth to greet the ears of those who, in the exuberance of their 
loyalty, had been thoughtless of expense, and whose houses presented a 
grand display of lights. 

The illuminations on the acquittal of Admiral Keppel by the court-martial 
by which he was tried in February, 1779, extended throughout the country. 
We read of hackney-coaches plying through London, illuminated with 
lanterns—of a grand illumination of the monument—of a fishwoman in 
Piccadilly, who stuck forty-five candles among her sprats, and was re- 
warded by a collection of fifty shillings among the mob—of bonfires at 
many noblemen’s seats in the country; in short, the rejoicing was 
general and extravagant. To equal excess did the indignation of the 
mob extend among the admiral’s accusers. A mob commenced pulling 
down the house of Sir Hugh Palliser, in Westminster ; another mo 
broke into the house of Lord Sandwich, and demolished the furniture, 
emptying it through the windows into the street; Lord North’s windows 
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were: brolsen,.and.the effigies of Lesd Hood and Palliser burned on Tower- 
hill and et the Royal Exchange. 

eae of ey + eho mtn doy ua- 
open = te present: comteny. betithe sgeieaneliilemintion 
of whieh we have been ae observance and frequent 
oceurrence, as undoub e last. 

We ha: See teem taeda nlnatadttdn died inane 
sed eka paying in Coven Gare but what will our readers think 
of bonfires in ? Se adktdaeienainieen the 

i of the Gunpowder Plot, “ Guys” were and 
Imaned.is tho, public. thovooghtanes Hogarth gives us one of these 
seenes beside Temple-bar, where two or three distimet fires. may be seen, 
while a-figure in. the foreground is rolling a tar-barrel to add to the pile 
whieh is to consume the effigy suspended from a gallows above it! 
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BY FLORENTIA. 


, November 7.—We started early im the morning for an ex- 
cussion to the Land's End, enlhcaidnmmadedh eno tidus Gieeall 
without doing justice to its beautiful scenery by exploring all those parts 
which were by any means attaimable. Our road lay through Looe to 
Liskeard, and as we traversed the river at Looe I could not sufficiently 
admire the smiling soft beauty of the graceful hanging woods reflected m 
the broad river at their base as im a vast mirror. Proceeding onwards 
we turned into the lodge-gate at M———, as I wished to see the home of 
my kind friends the B——s, whom I was prevented visiting by my peew- 
har The park is of considerable length, winding along the 
banks of a te eager valley, through whieh runs a bubbling 
rivulet. On ascending an eminence, the house appears an ancient, cosy, 
warm-leoking abode, snugly enseoneed between the rising hills, low- 
roofed, with large windows, overhanging roof, small lew doors. studded 
with nails end ironwork, the walls covered with evergreens; and the 
whole enclosed by gardens and shrubberies ; altogether a very pretty 
re eee ee ae ey y Manor, 

together a place where Sir Roger would have found himself quite at 
heme. To the right, close by, stands the parish church, an honoured 
looking sanctuary; below is a handsome bridge erossing the rivulet, 
i the whole seene —house, valley, church, 
ing a sweet peaceful scene, set in a frame of 

sro a endelaig hills whieh entirely shelter it. Neo wonder that 
propnetor should be the gentlest and Sheshest cf mason beings, re- 
oe anagem citlemagfeles hearts Aiienhanvend 


ae at Liskeard, we were in anxious expectation of the coach, and 
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were fortunate in being placed on the outside, where we could eommand 
a good view of the country ; for, as my sole inducement to travel was a 
desire to explore, I had no inclination to coop myself up inside, and look 
at the views through a peep-hole of a window, not to mention di 
headaches, bad smells, and all other concomitant evils of the inside of a 
mail. 

Behold us now exalted on the roof— side an tleman, 
fresh-eoloured and pleasant-looking veahens ds ta 5 cigars 
alb the way, the wind driving back the smoke straight mto my face ; by 
his side the coachman, am individual, beth judging from physiognomy 
and phraseology, much nsore allied to brutes than men. tleman 
by me, whose name I soon discovered to be Tregellis, appeared on the 
most intimate terms with alb and everybody ; he greeted everybody, and 
everybody greeted him ; and | too was soon on friendly terms him, 
as, hearmg we were strangers, he bowed, and hoped | should allow him 
to name the country through which we passed; aw offer I of course 
gladly . Certainly no one could have desired a better cicerone, as 
he had everything, seen everything, and had withal such an amusing 
way of imparting his information, that the long day grew short while 
listening to him. It was clear he was a great character, for we had 
seareely proceeded a mile, when, being called upon by the slouching young 
gentleman who smoked in front to tell some story, he began to relate, in 
the Cornish dialect, a tale which appeared highly appreciated by his 
companions, but which, without his excellent mimicry, Cornish broyue, 
and dvoli intonation, loses all its zest : 

“ Two men went out to fish, and saw some large white substanee 
floatingy on the water; when, after gazing at it in wonder some time, 
they agreed in the notion that it was a grindstone floating. Having 
arrived at this wise deeision, they determined to cluteh the prize; for 
which purpose one man left the boat, having a rope in tow, intending to 
bestride this stone and bring it safe to shore. The fool who eould ima- 
gine that a stone would float, also imagined that he could ride upow it, 
and having reached it, without more ado sprang upon it, and instantly 
sank into the sea; the supposed spictmanhalee neither more nor less 
than a wooden hoop full of scum. The man in the boat being too far 
off to hear his companion’s exclamation at tumbling into the sea, eonti- 
nued to row, and drag the rope vigorously to shore. Struggling and 
half-drowned, the first worthy at last got his head above water, and 
puting, and swimming, and swearing, screamed out to his fellow to stop, 
for that the grindstone was nothing but seum—and he was almost 
drowned. But the other, not hearing what he said, being very wrath at 
the supposed awkwardness of his comrade, told him to ride away on the 
stone, or go to the devil if he liked that better. One pulling, the other 
half-smothered, dragging the hoop and the scum, all arrived on the shore 
together amid the roars of laughter of their fellows.” 

This story, related in a very choice brogue, was munehing malice to 
the coachman, who grinned from ear to ear; the little okk man by the 
side of Miss D-——— snerted out also his approval. But mere words can 
give no idea of the tone and mimicry with which Mr. Tregellis related it 
—for it was quite inimitable, and I had te draw down my veil and leok 
aside not to laugh outright. 
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“ Funny. fellow, that,” said the coachman. 
“ Oh, Tregellis for a »” says the smoker. 
‘ Ay, ay,” says the little man, “ he’s the man; capital !— 


oTThe. in the back of the coach had also heard, so on we went in 


, es 
road passed ugh a charming valley, hills on either side, rising 
to.a height of many hundred feet, covered with thick plantation, broken 
occasionally by dark masses of rock—-a mountain-stream roaring away 
over the stones below. This lovely scene, where hill after hill eurves 
down gracefully to the valley, continued for many miles, the road wind- 
ing along—now plunging into deep shade under knotted timeworn oaks 
—now emerging on the banks of the river, and showing a long perspec- 
tive of the same scenery. Mr. Tregellis was in ecstasies. 

“ Here, ladies, look at this; can anything be finer? Say our Cornish 
scenery is finer than anything in Britain—I affirm it! Where will you 
exceed such a lovely valley? This, ladies, is Glynn, belonging to Lord 
Vivian, and there to the right is the house. Iam a Cornish man, and 
_ I will live and die ; and I can admire my country if others do not 
value it.” 

I, of course, warmly assured him of my sincere admiration, and evi- 
dently rose thereby tenfold in his esteem. 

The house of the Vivians is not equal to the grounds, which I find to 
be often the case in Cornwall. It is situated on a high bank overlooking 
the road; on one side appears a fine terrace, commanding an extensive 
view. The road now took a sudden turn over a bridge ascending a hill 
opposite, where the valley gradually narrowed, but still retained its gene- 
ral features of beauty. The gardens and lodge lay beneath us, the former 
winding most picturesquely along each side of a hill. 

We soon reached an open barren country covered with heath, the view 
only relieved from monotony by some lofty barren hills opposite, which 
sinking down abruptly towards the plain, reminded me strongly of the 
aspect of Scotch scenery. But my attention was arrested by a loud con- 
versation between Mr. Tregellis and the coachman, and I was a little 
vexed to find this personage could be quite as vulgar to the vulgar as he 
was polished in his manner to me ; in fact, the man was a perfect paradox. 

He had offended the coachman by saying to the smoker, who had 
continued unceasingly to puff (every now and then favouring me with a 
lapful of cigar ashes)—“ Simmonds, the coachman, wanted to be very 
civil the other day, and having a pigeon in his pocket he did not know 
what to do with, being at least a week old, gave it to me for a present ; 
but when he found I did not pay him uae for his driving he took it 
back again. Eh, eh, Simmonds ?” 

* No,” growled the coachman, “ it isn’t true—’twas as fresh a bird as 
ever flew—I don’t want your money, I only care for your patronage.” 

Upon this they began bantering each 7 me in Cornish, and the con- 
versation ended by territic whistling from Simmonds—enough to raise the 
dead—out of a small whistle, in imitation, I presume, of the railway. 

Mr. Tregellis, thinking (as was the case) that I should be shocked, 
turned to me: “ The coachman, ma’am,” said he, “ is a bit of a wag, 
and we indulge him a little by way of amusing ourselves; not that he 
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would, I am sure, take a libefty, but we like to beguile the way by set- 
ing him on to talk.” 
could perceive nothing either amusing or instructive about the wretch, 
so I made no reply. 

Mr. Tregellis informed me further that the young man opposite was a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood. He and Mr. Tregellis now fell into 
talk about some man they mutually knew, when, speaking of his grey 
hair, Tregellis remarked, “‘ that he was blossoming for eternity !" Here 
was a fine, nay, a poetic, idea; and yet the same man who could one mo- 
ment express himself with elegance and polish, entered Bodmin, whistlin 
between his fingers, trying to outdo the coachman’s whistle; their united 
efforts were perfectly stunning and most disagreeable. 

Bodmin is a neat, modern-looking town, situated in a valley; the houses 
closely wedged in between rising hills, but offering no peculiar beauty. 
The coachman informed us that a man had here three choices, “ the 
County Gaol, the Union, and the Lunatics,” which building is a large 
asylum placed on the summit of a hill just out of the town. Changing 
horses, we proceeded—the rest of the party having, as we heard from 
the coachman, partaken of a dinner very much to his mind, his only re- 
gret being he had not had time to devour enough ; so he sol his 
hungry stomach by incessantly repeating the dainties over and over 
again, and telling every fresh passenger that came near him of the dif- 
ferent dishes, with various epithets and adjectives of admiration. . I heard 
the same thing over and over again so many times, | could not help end- 
ing at last by laughing outright, when, for about the twentieth time, 
came out, “ boiled salmon, cold leg of sheep, sich nice fried ham,” &c. &e. 

After leaving Bodmin, which disappointed me, as, instead of being 
the ancient time-honoured town I had fancied, the capital of such a ro- 
mantic county as Cornwall was as prim, and neat, and modern, as any 
little town ten miles from London. We passed through a very pretty 
valley, bordered with ash-trees, growing in avenues along the road; on 
the right, under the hill, appeared the ruins of St. Benet’s Monastery; 
to the left, a little further on, was the pretty church of Landlivit, placed 
among fine trees forming an exceedingly pleasing group. Beyond us rose 
bare, bleak, barren hills, cold and sterile to the eye, over which we could 
see our road lying before us for many a dreary mile. This region, so 
bare to the outward eye, teems with internal riches, and, as Mr. Tregellis 
informed me, is full of the most valuable mines. The different engine- 
houses broke the monotony of the scene; the whole soil appears as if 
turned over by an earthquake—rugged, uneven, and uncultivated— 
caused, as he said, by its being dug up and sifted for finding tin. From 
the same cause all the streams were thick and muddy ; and certainly a 
more dreary or desolate prospect never opened to the traveller's gaze. 
My attention, however, was now so riveted by Mr. Tregellis and all his 
stories, 1 could not think of ennwi. He being informed by me that I was 
journeying to Penzance and the Land’s End, made out our whole carte 
de voyage, mentioning everything he said we ought to see ; he described 
the Land’s End as most striking, “‘ gloomy, sombre, mysterious masses 
of rock,” he said, “ frowning in awful majesty, and looking ‘ like the 
witnesses of a thousand shipwrecks !’” He then proceeded to tell me 
about the mines through whieh we were passing; he said, “ The Pha- 











cmantiatatataius were ignorant of the existence of tin, which 
now formed so Sicitentend of commerce.” We passed large dépits 
of white clay, gathered im square masses, and thus left to dry, being ther, 
cut: out inte:square eakes by women, whom we saw engaged im this ovcu- 
pation. This, he told iotnaidun tale ealsadenediaeeawegh 
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On an eminence to the right he pomted out to me what 
the distance to be a castle, but. which he said was the rock of a 
rises—en. enormous solitary mass of stone—out of au earthy soil 
covered with heath. This strange, isolated rock, seen from an immense 
distance, is pointed in shape, and contains on the highest elevation a 
. Saint Michael, the favourite Cornwall saint. It is 
to have been 2. hermitage, he said, but the last imhabitant is 
to have-been a leper. 

this strange man continued most agreeably conversing on every 
subject; his whole manner and his general choice of language being ex- 
cellent. All at once he broke off, and began amusing the coachman and 


A 


coun 

Ei laietteat cateaniantadlanaeein wishing to save his pocket, re- 
solved tu discontinue his usual custom of keeping a traveller, woven ao 
to send out in that capacity his son, a simple youth, who made his début 
as a bagman in a neighbouring town. After going round to all the 
shopkeepers without the slightest success, he was sitting in the room at 
night with some others of his class, and by his downcast and dejected de- 
meanour, and deep sighs, attracted the attention of a veteran in the 

line, who was present, and asked him— 

has was the matter ?” 

“* Matter,” replied the youth ; ‘indeed I don’t know what to do; this 
is my first. excursion for orders, and I have been round to all:the trades- 
men in the town all day long, and not one has given me a single order. 
Oh, dear me! I am so downhearted I don’t know what to do ; how can 
I go home to father with an empty book ?” 

““Oh, indeed,” says the old hand, “that is very hard ; pray, young 
man, allow me to ask, are you a freemason | 

“ A freemason !” replied the youth. “Noe; has that anything to de 
with the bagging business ?” 

“ Yes, everything to do with it,” replied the other. “If you are not a 
freemason you have not got the sign, and nobody in this town will give 
you orders if you don’t know the sign.” 

The simple fellow stared, and opened his eyes amazn at this intelli- 


gence. 
“ Lord bless me, sir, I wonder father didn’t thimk of that ; how I 
should like to bea freemason. bh, sir, I wish you would just give me a 





om = ee 
The old of a wishing no better, after meking many 
difficulties, {ner = a ma declared at last he 
ee 
cfven prnsticed bpereall tack small Slecopesede the ccahiant 
incipient mn prusare 
spabieegeahind waiucis-cin the puis oil the ‘sty sochnonahiam 
gracefully ing and agitating the fingers. Now,” says»the old 
wag, “if yow go round to the shops in the morning and only do thet at 
the master, every one will see at once you are a freemason, and you will 
get no end of ordess ; and harkee, young man, if you do thas and find it 
won't.do, pat the other hand thus,” performing at the same time the 
usual continuation, joining the thumb of the left to the little finger of the 
nght hand. 
ee traveller, and tri 
me spe wlehing Nverieenywhaabls tolls 


“Oh, sir,” says the traveller, “ when I came last night I didn’t know 
the sign, sir—the sign of freemasonry, sir—bat I do now, and I'm sure 
of your eustom now, sir;” with that he began shaking his fingers most 

cy nn ny La rhe 

“ Holloa, devil, what.do you mean 
confounded young. seamp, out of the s — mr pou = 
horsewhip you.” So out he was precipitated, with divers lacks and 
eurses, returning more confused than ever. 

This was received with roars of merriment all round ; the coach- 
man w his horses to listen; the smoking gen tlemen forgot his 
cigar ; I shook with imternal laughter ; > Mise D. t tried to look grave, 
and ended by a a quin 5 annuum climbed fiven behind axdlentteasingren 
the top of the luggage to the imminent risk of breaking his neck; and 
the little old man in the eorner chirped out, “‘ Good—good again; well 
done, Tregellis; you’re the man for fun. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Now I dare say to read this story appear tame and vulgar, but 
tn Sinaio edhbbbg hin ateanjer aumny opebten: tothe eneceigelia aaah 
clothed in good lan and given with an inimitable point and 
humour, was positively irresistible, and kept me for half an 
hour. Mr. Tregellis was now fairly launched in inte mv a L gut 
jokes with his friend Mr. Simmonds; sally after sally 
whistling duet was recommenced that seine likely to be overwhelming 
During a momentary pause | insinuated that I had a headache, wh 
that noise was certainly caleulated to increase. In a moment Mr. 
Tregetlis was again the gentleman, bowed, and begged my pardon, was 
so sorry Simmonds was such a funny dog, but he would keep him quiet 
(quite forgetting he had made most noise of the two); with this he 

punched the said Simmonds in the ribs, merrily saying, 
“Whi —lady’s head—quiet!” and the coachman not appearing im- 
pyr ry his mamdate im an instant, he drew himself up, looked 











the shrewdest remarks on the relative characters of their 
inhabitants, and showing such knowledge as could alone be imparted 
long travel. On my remarking he seemed a great traveller— 

“ Yes,” said he, “I passed many years of my life in castle and epitaph 
hunting, but in my old age I am returned to my native Cornwall, to my 
ietiaMetmethsanatdlis thien Eellond, here I shall die: this is 
all I desire.” 

We were now ing St. Anstle, a dirty little town, only re- 
markable for a very handsome church —often the case in Cornwall, where 
the most squalid streets are acne surmounted by some striking] 
beautiful church tower. This saint, like so many others of the Cornis 
martyrology, is almost unknown, but supposed to have been a hermit, as 
Mr. Tregellis informed me. He also mentioned an extraordinary light 
visible at a turnpike near the town, which shines almost every night in 
winter, but becomes invisible when approached, although still seen at a 
distance. Many efforts have been made to account for this strange 

omenon, but in vain. 

At St. Anstle we parted from the clerical gentleman—a brilliant orna- 
ment to his cloth, doubtless—and when we proceeded to Truro the night 
had drawn in, and the country was but dimly seen. I could, however, 
distinguish that the town lay in a pretty valley, well wooded, with many 
handsome residences near. Finding that to maintain general quiet 
I must talk constantly to Mr. Tregellis, and, being no way loth, we 
chatted on pleasantly. 1 was surprised at his extensive reading, and he 
ended by quite winning my heart by a warm eulogy on my favourite 
Dickens, noticing, however, in his shrewd way one defect. I had myself 
observed his unhappy choice of names for his characters: Dombey, for 
instance, Snodgrass, Rudge, &c. We agreed that while other pens de- 
lineated all the phases of passion (often relate incidents so romautic as 
only to find a place in the head of a semi-lunatic)—while people wrote 
travels, and strung together verses, and published biographies, and 
searched the heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth for subjects—he, and he alone, stood pre-eminent as the describer 
of English characters in a manner such as they are daily to be met with, 
true.and genuine ; the best portrait-painter John Bull ever had, viewing 
his bluff, honest countenance in the most happy point of view, mingling 
broad humour with melting pathos; in one moment convulsing his 
reader with laughter, the next raising tears in his eyes—the humorous 
and the pathetic alike true to English character. 

Mr. T is interrupted me while launching out in this my favourite 
theme, to draw my attention to a forest of oaks through which we were 
passing—gigantic ancient trees that flung their knotted branches across 
the road, deepening the shades of evening—a splendid grove fit for the 
Druids, and looking old enough to have existed from those early cen- 
turies. The ground was very hilly, and these ancient trees covered for 
some distance one side of a lofty steep, forming an immense, and appa- 
rently endless, forest, stretching out on the opposite hills in lengthening 
lines, just visible in the darkening night. It is such landscapes as these 
that render Cornish scenery surpassingly beautiful, and this happy union 
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of wood and hill, so often recurring and producing such fine scenes of 
rural beauty.” 

Either our‘coachman, Mr, Simmonds, or his horses were now getting 

i and we proceeded very lazily. The little old man in the corner 
having been asleep for some time, rolling about in imminent risk of 
tumbling on his head, now awoke, and after divers sighs and groans, 
thus delivered himself : 

“ Well, I have had my patience tried—often had it tried; but never 
nothing like this. Did ever any one endure such driving ? Why a body 
would go. faster ina Kentish van. Talk of driving! I’ve been driven 
faster in a fish-cart !”’ 

These depreciating observations of course reached the coachman, who 
instantly took fire. 

“ Drive, sir, I drives very fast, sir; how the devil can I help it if my 
‘orses is tired and my infernal guard don’t light the lamps. 

‘* Keep your temper, Mr. Simmonds—keep your temper—don’t be ob- 
stropulous,” was the reply. 

This admonition seemed to have its usual effect of further incensing 
Mr. Simmonds, who was beginning to be abusive, when Mr. Tregellis, 
with a tone of authority, at once stopped the conversation ; he now began 
to sing the praises of Truro, which town we were now approaching, his 
native place and residence, the lovely scenery of the Fal, and all the beau- 
ties of the vicinity, much regretting the darkness of the night. As we 
drove into the town he pointed out to me the market-place and town-hall, 
now in progress, a fine building of ite. The town is icularly 
pretty, airy, and clean, each side of the street being provided with little 
streams. On taking leave he thus addressed us : 

“ Ladies, I must now bid you adieu. I have derived the greatest plea- 
sure from this accidental meeting—a meeting, I trust, a le to both 
parties—and I flatter myself in having been in some slight degree useful 
to you. Should er on your return require any assistance, only ask for 
Mr. Tregellis, and I am at your service.” 

We bowed, and thanked him. His two sons were in waiting for him, 
whom he warmly , and then left us. 

“ Ay, ay,” said a man near us, whom I discovered to be a valet to a 
Quaker (strange anomaly), “ pleasant man that, ladies; only inquire for 
‘the Mimic,’ that’s what we calls him, and anybody will’ tell you where 
he lives.” 

“Who is he?” said I. 

*‘ Oh, he’s a kind of general merchant here, and often does business 
with my master. I know him well.” 

We now proceeded to Falmouth, where we slept; but night having 
now closed in, I could see nothing, and was uly en ised by being 
aware that we were in the midst of various beauties. 
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PARTS TN 1854. 


Tae progress of the Palace of Industry im the Champs Blysées, the mm- 
tan inciede Ghattegna, auk dheodsagihenbenjict <hathapes 
i, have been the chief novelties wherewith to dehght the sight- 
aikido dite dumng 1854. eee judge by the almanacks 
for 1855, the of the war in the Black Sea and the White Sea, 
in the Baltic and the the Gulf of Finland, have had the least possible re- 
tentissement. Excepting in the “ Almanach du Magasm Pittoresque,” m 
which we ‘have wiews of Cronstadt, Sebastopol, and Odessa—from, we 
suspect, English sources,—not a notice of the localities.of the war, or 
of the tri ef the Turks or their Alles, appears in the whole host 
of ephe weeords of the past and prophetic anticipations of the 
future. ds it possible that the censorship extends its wnsparing scythe 
even to the record of passing events, which can ‘be so tortured as ‘to ‘be 
supposed to have isome remote affinity to palitics? Alas, poor almanacks ! 
nO cn dliaiagtinabens amuse their patrons 
see an the illustrations of eur old friend the “ Almanach 
Geidastheciesuien lady, vepresentative of 1855, kickimg out an old 
lad, the -enshiom wf departing 1054 ; a Parisian with his fect im ‘hot 
water, his face—ence the pride of the Boulevards—enveloped in bandages, 
a basin.of gruel in ‘his hand, and below the imscription, “ A Parisian -will 
find ‘that the season of carnival as mow much less lively than #t was in ‘his 
younger days;” a milk-woman adding flour to the water with which she 
dilutes her merchandise; a bridge to get over the macadam of the 
Boulevards; a move inascible than sensible Frenchman smashing a baro- 
nt NR and an elephant wtelesed for 


Upon ‘inna ne Bois de Boulogne, the failure of the water-supply 
constitutes a fertile theme for the sly sarcasms of the multitude. The 
of the dactitions mountams compelling the equestrians to push 

their horses up their steep aeclivities trom behimd; and the romantic 
solitudes—the heights clad with pines, where bears rove undisturbed — 
and picturesque rocky turmings, faveurable for the ambuscade of real 
lons—are ameng other felicitous sources of amusing anticipations of new 


“The Ie lengthening of the Rue de Rivoli is pleasantly represented by the 
introduction of « new fashien im ganments—a train of sea-serpent-like 


"Be “ipo a 
Expoation Umwerselle” has not sug thi 
dekeadiiededensen eutanmen traveller to Aah their 
endeavours to secure him as.¢ guest, is unfortunately neither new nor cor- 
rect ; for accommodation is not always so readily obtained in Paris on 
the occasion of a crowd. 
The dog-days—dogs with padlocks for muzzles; ladies, in dread of 
~o leading their pets with er half a mile long ; and shop- 
watering the streets, the , and one another, seem still 
to -2 the horror of the Parisian ; the Seiats of the grape and the potato 
are also popular subjects—the latter is cruelly represented as extending 
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itself to a lady's nose, which attaims enormous potato-like dimensions 
under the influence of the malady belonging to her favourite esculent. 
The railroads, and the Parisians at the sea-side, are themes also ap- 
‘parently not quite exhausted. 

The Chinese to have created an immense sensation with their 
knife-game. We ve them represented under a number of strange 
aspects : cilemanalatiodamaed practising the game upon her un- 
ie Sa st ST UT a skilful than usual, trans- 
fixing his countryman through haterton wanted to 

in China, and a China ship stranded im the de 
Boulogne and founding a colony there. The latter contains a double 
hit; one at the Chinese furor, the other at Paris as a seaport town: 
an ideal consummation devoutly wished for by all true Parisians, and, 
from the frequent playful reeurrences to the same idea, evidently by no 
means as yet dismissed as infeasible or improbable. One, of 
the prettiest s notions is a gentleman saluting a water-nymph in the Beis 
de Bou 

“< Dear me, Madame la Seine, how weary you appear to be.” 

“I may well be so; Iam obliged now to go a long way out of my 
way, and am against my will obliged to traverse the wood of. Boulogne.” 

‘he literary year is, as usual, chronicled by Jules Janin, who proclaims 
M. Villemain’s life of M. de Narbonne, as given in his “ heede 
Contemporains,”—and which we have introduced to the readers of the 
New Monthly Magazine—as “the true jewel, the five pearl, and the most 
exquisite ornament of modern literature.” M. Cousin’s lives of Madame 
de Sable and of the Duchess of Longueville are spoken of in the same 
language of ecstatic praise. The same year has seen that indefatigable 
genius M. de Lamartine conclude his ‘‘Constituants,”’ and four volumes of 

a “ History of Turkey,” written in a spirit of just gratitude. M.Guizot has 
also finished the third and fourth volumes of his “ History of the English 
Commonwealth.” The works of M. Arago are being compiled since his 
death, with “ An Autobiography,” which is spoken of in the highest pos- 
sible terms. Michelet’s “Femmes de la Révolution” is spoken of as a 
work replete with horrors, only partially redeemed by traits of heroism. 

M. Amedée Pichot’s “‘ Histoire de |’Abdication de Charles Quint” is 
also spoken of, with justice, as a work of great research, which has dissi- 
pated many a fantastic and legendary tale connected with the emperor's 
monastic seclusion. M. Empis’s “ Six Femmes de Henri VILL.” is said to 
be written with considerable dramatic effect—possibly with more regand to 
such an effect than to historical acouracy. The notice of this work has 
won for us one of Jules Janin’s own graphic touches, 4 propos of 
pene, whose canvas, the critic says, M. Empis would have done well 
to consult. 


Ah! A sor poor Holbein, yon were in the right, to begin by representing the 
Dance of Death on the ‘bridge of Basle! No doubt you were ve Ot ee hand. 
You had:a presentiment of all those fair heads that were 

the axe, which you were destined to admire and to grieve for so mcg 

Holbein was the onal of a letter from Lxasmus to the Chancellor Sir Thomas 
More, one of Henry VIII's victims, and be arrived at the fatal moment when 
the English king, become the grand pontiff of his people, was overthrowing 
the monasteries, writing works on Sa wey modelling at his will the Catholic 
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dogma, and reducing to three the number of sacraments. He must have made 
a goodly figure in the midst of all these heroes of the Field of Cloth of Gold, 
this Hans Holbein, one to which the eye would have clung amid so many 
scandals and griefs. He represented the men and women of a court exposed 
to so many overwhelming vicissitudes with ie liberty of mind ; he tra- 
versed this asylum of suffering and murder himself exempt; he was the only 
happy man in that roval house where the scaffold was ever waiting its victims ; 
he saw pass before his dazzled eyes those youthful beauties whom that bar- 
barous king expelled from his bed by the axe, or by divorce. He himself, 
Holbein, became by his art and his talent the accomplice of that Anne of 
Cleves, whom the King of England sent for to bis court to wed; and whom 
he repudiated a short time after (by act of Parliament), because, be said, she 
could only speak German, because she did not know music, and because she 
resembled nothing so much as a great Flemish mare, notwithstanding 
Holbein’s portrait. 

This great painter, who gains by bis absence from M, Empis’s descriptions, 
painted the portraits of Anne Boleyn, of Catherine of Aragon, and of Jane Sey- 
mour, who died the only happy death of all the women loved by Henry VIIL.; 
he also painted Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke of Norfolk, and upon 
her ivory neck he remarked the black line, by which he foretold that that fine 
head would be given over to the executioner. Tle also painted the portrait of 
Lady Norfolk, who perished likewise on the scaffold ; and he at length became 
impressed with the idea, that to be painted by him was a certain condemua- 
tion to death, and he resolved to paint no more. One dav, while he was 
just finishing the portrait of an old gentleman and of bis daughter on the 
same canvas, he saw them so calm and so confiding that he immediately tore 
the picture into a thousand pieces. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “ you also shall not die!” 

From seeing all his models perish, he ended by entertaining feelings of 
the deepest horror for their master and their executioner; and at length, 


when the plague assailed him, he deemed himself a happy man! Alas! he had 

Laie to seek a renown he would have found everywhere, and 
a fortune to which no one succeeded. He had seen almost every one who had 
sat to him die a violent death, and he himself died of the plague, as did ‘Titian ; 
his bones were cast into the corner of a cemetery, and when in the midst of the 
seventeenth century the Karl of Arundel wished to raise a monument to his 
memory, no one could find the remains of Hans Holbein! 


come to 


M. Sainte Beuve has published the ninth volume of his admirable 
* Causeries du Lundi.” M. Eugéne Pelletan has, in a feuilleton of the 
Siecle, called “ Le Pasteur du Désert,” depicted with infinite feeling the 
sad events which attended upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Eugéne Sue is said to have been less successful in his “ Famille Jouffroy” 
my * picture of a young girl, delicately brought up and well-born, wed- 
ding a convict, who beats her, and drags her into his own infamous circle 
and mal-practices, is, the critic justly remarks, carrying the love of the 
horrible beyond the bounds of good taste. Less objectionable in such a 
point of view are the “ Portraits 4 la Plume,” by M. Clement de Ris ; 
the “ Livre du Promeneur,” by M. Lefevre Deumier, and “ Paris Démoli,” 
by M. Edouard Fournier. Among works of a still lighter description 
may also be noticed the ‘Trois Régnes,” by M. Xavier Saintine ; the 
“ Histoires de Village,” by M. Alexandre Weil ; the ‘‘ Impressions et 
Symboles Rustiques,” by M. Auguste Desplaces ; the “‘ Amoureux et 
Grands Hommes,” by M. Emmanuel de Lerue ; the “ Nouvelles,” of M. 
Paul Juillerat ; the “Contes sans Prétention,” of M. Alberic Second ;” 
the “ Journal d’une Jeune Fille,” by M. Arnould Frémy ; “ Adriani,” by 
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George Sand; the “Filles du Feu,” by Gerard de Nerval; and the 
«Contes d’Eté,” by M. Champfleury. The last five works are the best 
of the past year in their particular line; but the apotheosis of George 


Sand’s story is described as being open to criticism. A work of morality 


by M. Jules Simon, called “ Le Devoir,” is very highly spoken of ; of a 
precisely opposite and of a very reprehensible character are three works— 
one by Madame Lafarge, another, yclept the “‘ Memoirs of Celeste Mo- 
gador,” and a third published to show that Voltaire was a forger, a 
swindler, and a thief! 

The public ran during the past year to see many new dramas, pom- 
pously announced for the first time, but the success seldom Ts the 
promises held forth. M. Ernest Serret’s ‘Que dira le Monde?” had a 
run, but probably because the morality is essentially Parisian. A five- 
act tragedy failed because its authors—for, like most French pieces, more 
than one was concerned in its manufacture—had selected the barbarous 
and unknown epoch of Chilperic, who poisoned his legitimate wife in 
order to wed his servant; and of Albouin, King of the Lombards, who 
was poisoned by his wife Rosamond for having obliged her to drink out 
of the skull of her parent. The horrors of such times were too great even 
for the frequenters of the Odéon. A great drama produced at the 
Théatre Frangais, called ‘*‘ Mademoiselle Aissé,’’ met with a very indif- 
fereut success, although the theme was as licentious as could have been 
desired by the most rouwé habituéd of the Palais Royal. The two most 
successful pieces of the year were “ La Joie fait Peur,” by Madame Emile 
de Girardin, and “Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” by Emile Augier and 
Jules Sandeau, both less reprehensible in point of plot, and tasteful and 
artistic in dialogue and development. ‘* Deux Cceurs d’Or” also met with 
great and deserved success. Among the slighter pieces which succeeded 
in making a critical audience laugh, may be mentioned “ Le Mari qui 
prend du Ventre ;” ‘* La Queue de la Poéle;” “ Le Double Veuvage ;” 
‘‘Les Amoureux de ma Femme;’’ “ Le Mefinier, son Fils et Jeanne ;” 
‘Mon Etoile!” by Scribe ; and “ Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Hiver.” An epic 
poem called ‘‘ Schamyl” also met with a favourable reception. 

Needless to say, Les all these minor successes paled before the great 
victory—the great triumph of the year, ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord,”’ Meyerbeer’s 
last and greatest work. 

It is well known that numerous prophecies exist regarding the future 
of Constantinople—that great city of varied fortunes, where in our times 
Christianity combats to uphold an effete Muhammadanism. The 
.: pK tan Prophétique” has compiled the following : 

The first, which dates from the twelfth century, has been alrealy realised. 
John Tzetzes, a Greek poet and grammarian, who was born at Constantinople 
in 1120, and died there in 1183, relates in his “ Chiliades,” or collection of 
divers histories, a very ancient oracle, delivered by a sybil, and thus conceived. 
“One day the wolves, by the will of Jupiter, will take possession of the country 
of the Bithynians; misfortunes will fall upon the men who inhabit the soil of 
Byzantium.” The Turks fulfilled this oracle. This people, originally from a 
country in Western Tartary, watered by the river Irtish, professed themselves 
to be descendants of a hero, who, the last of a great nation, wedded a she-wolf, 
By her he had ten sons, who all became chiefs of tribes. The one from whom 
descended the race of Seljukian ‘Turks, called Azena, bore a wolf’s head on his 
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standard in memory of his origin. It is evidently, therefore, the Turks whom 
the sybilline verses designate under the qualitication of wolves. 

A vangelos, an Armenian historian, has left a prophecy often invoked by 
the Greeks in their struggles against their Ottoman conquerors: “The end of 
evils is promised for the year 54 or 65.” The commentators adding 300 to 
this last number, made of it a cabalistic number, of which each day, accord- 
ing to them, should represent a year of Mussulman domination. By adding 
the sum of 365, thus obtained, to 1455, date of the capture of Constantinople. 
they came to the prediction that the restoration of the Greek empire—the end 
of evils—would take place in 1819. Events have shown that their calculation 
was not a correct one. 

Under the emperor who succeeded te Constantine, the great square of Con- 
stantinople was adorned with a piece of sculpture which represented Belle- 
rophon combating the Chimera. An unknown hand engraved on the pedestal : 
“ Constantinople will fall into the hands of a nation with light hair!” The 
Emperor Leon VI1., surnamed the philosopher, who has left seventeen oracles 
in Greek iambic verses, also prophecies a similar fate to his country: “ Court 
of By zantium, house of the pious Constantine, Rome and Babylon, and a new 
Sion,” he says, ‘it will be permitted to you to enjoy the empire three times 
and thrice a hundred years minus twenty. You will gather together like dust 
the gold of nations ; you will rule upon all neighbouring countries ; but a 
chrysogenous (golden-haired) nation will burn you up and destroy your empire. 
You will be as if you had never been.” The prophet then announces that, 
after this terrible disaster, the dispersed Greeks will be re-united. “ By- 
zantium,” he adds, “ will rule over nations in a better spirit than heretofore ; 
she will be called the House of the Glory of God, and neighbouring nations 
will come and prostrate themselves before her. 

Other oracles of a similar tendency are quoted, and this presentiment that 
Constantinople is destined to fall before a northern power, took so firm a hold 
of the Greeks, always prone to philosophical discussions, that it became quite 
popular, and has perpetuated itself to our own times. The city of Constanti- 
nople fell, it is true, in the thirteenti century into the hands of Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, to whom the epithet of chrysogenous might be made to apply ; 
nut the Greeks do not appear to have ever associated the prophecy of the 
Emperor Leon to the crusaders ; for many ages they have looked upon the 
Russians as the destined conquerors. It might be thought that the constant 
struggle of Russians and Turks suggested this idea, but “this does not appear 
to be the case, for Jacob Spon, in his “ Travels in the Levant” (Lyons, 1678), 
which preceded the first attacks of the Tsars upon the Sultans, speaks of this 
interpretation of the prophecy as generally received by the Greeks. 

This oracle, if we are to believe also the reports of other travellers, has for 
a long time past excited the apprehensions of the Turks, who have themselves 
a strong bias towards superstition. The Russians have accepted it with an 
enthusiasm easy to conceive, and they have found other prophecies which not 
only confirm that of the Byzantine emperor, but give to it a definite solution 
by fixing the epoch in which we live as the period of its accomplishment. 

Among these prophecies is one written, in 1604, by an astrologer of Valentia, 
Francesco Navarro, in a work entitled “ Discurso sobre la Grande Con- 
guncion.” In the absence of the original text, which we have not been able 
to consult, we offer our readers an extract given by the missionary Francois 
Quaresmius, in the narrative of his journey in the East: “ Elucidatio Terre 
Sancte. ” Antwerpia, 1639. 2 vols. in folio. 

‘I had got so far, and was thinking how to resolve the difficulties of tl 
question, when a little work came into my hands written in Spanish, by a 
certain Doctor F. Navarro, of Valentia, with the following title : ‘ Discourse 
upon the great Conjunction,’ which took place in December, i in the year 1603. 
In this work the author treats of our subject in a remarkable manner, and 
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establishes by astrology, by the prophecies of the Moors, and by the authority 
of the ecclesiastical doctors, several propositions, the first of which is to the 
effect that the sects of Muhammad and their followers, more particularly the 
empire of the Turks, will come to an end, in the spiritual order as well as in 
the temporal order, in the space of 251 years.” 

As Doctor Navarro wrote in 1604, adds Quaresmius, it is about the year 
1855 that the empire of the Turks and the Muhammadan superstition will 
come to an end. And the author proves this astronomically by the celestial 
signs and conjunction of stars, by the olden prophecies of the Moors them- 
selves, and lastly, by the predictions of the saints. 

Quaresmius then enters into long details in proof of the correctness of this 
prophecy, and he concludes by saying: 

“ Articulus quartus : Hoc regnum et secta penitus destructa et abolita erunt 
Anno Domini 1854 vel 1856."—This kingdom and its sects shall be entirely 
destroyed and abolished in the year of our Lord 1854 or 1856.—Loco Citat. 
t.i. p. 264. 

The 59th quatrain of the eighth century of Nostradamus appears to apply 
itself to the present war : 


Par deux fois haut, par deux fois mis a bas, 
L’Orient aussi, l’Occident faiblira. 

Son adversaire, aprés plusiers combats 

Par mer chassé, au besoing faiblira. 


Father Louis Maimbourg, in a “ History of the Greek Schism” (1686, 4to), 
expresses himself as follows : 

« The Easterns are in the attitude of expectation ; traditions have taught 
them that a king of the Franks will be at once their saviour and their con- 
queror.” 

In a small work, printed in 1840, M. Henri Dujardin notices the followin 
prophecy, which has already been partially realised, and which is ouleianed 
from a record dating 1550, and is dedicated to Mathias King of Hungary : 

“ The Christians will traverse the seas with a spontaneous impulse, and with 
such great rapidity, and with so many troops, that it will appear as if all 
Christianity was flying to the East. The faith of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
shall have passed into the provinces of the East, the creed of Muhammad shall 
cease. 

An ancient rhymed prophecy of the eleventh century was published in 
1843, in the “ Mémoires et Prophéties du Petit Homme Rouge ;” it was as 

follows : 
Envieux de Constantinopolis, 
Tl enverra ses furieux Cosaques, 
Tuera Moldaves et Valaques, 
De Mahomet domptant les fils. 


Bretagne, Autriche, et France unies, 
Chassant Russiens de Stamboul; 
Ceux-ci changeant de batteries, 
Iront s’emparer de Kaboul. 


We may perhaps class among secondary prophecies these words of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau : 

“The day will come when the empire of Russia will want to subjugate the 
world.” 

And this passage, in the twenty-third chapter of the “Grandeur et Déca- 
dence des Romains,” by Montesquieu : 

“ The empire of the Turks is at present in pretty nearly the same state of 
debility as that of the Greeks was before it ; but it will last a long time ; for 
if any prince whatsoever should put the empire in danger, for the sake of 
conquest, the commercial powers of Europe are too well aware of their true 
interests not to take up its defence at once.” 
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On the road from Paris to Vincennes, half-way between the Barriére 
du Tréne and the castle, there is a public-house with the inscription— 
“ A la tourelle.” From the garden of this house a gateway leads into 
the wood of Vincennes. If the pathway that opens at this spot is fol- 
lowed for a short distance, it will be found to terminate at a point where 
several paths meet, called formerly Rond-point de Notre Dame de Lo- 
rette, afterwards Rond-point Caroline, but now known as Rond-point de 
l’Etang. At this place there is a niche cut out in the wall, and in it a 
statue of the Virgin, so coarsely executed as scarcely to attract the at- 
tention of the passer-by. Yet it was at this spot that St. Louis distributed 
justice, and heard, seated at the foot of an oak-tree, the complaints of his 
subjects, no matter what their condition or means. The neighbouring pea- 
santry have been in the habit of making pilgrimages to the same place. 
But what is more curious is, that a holy stone, which had been preserved 
in the interior of the Castle of Vincennes ever since the reign of Philippe 
Auguste up to the year 1794, was deposited in that year at the foot of 
the Madonna, in order to escape the fury of the revolutionists. Historical 
reminiscences of the most remarkable character are said to attach them- 
selves to this monument, and which the compiler of those reminiscences 
designates as the most precious relic of Christianity : 


In 1191, Guy de Lusignan, the ninth Christian King of Jerusalem, despair- 
ing of ever recovering his kingdom, which he had lost a year before, notwith- 
standing the aid of Kings Philippe Auguste and Richard Ceeur de Lion, who 
only succeeded in rescuing him from the hands of the Sultan Saladin, he 
assumed the government of the island of Cyprus, recently subjugated by the 
King of England. 

During the brief duration of his reign at Jerusalem, Lusignan had a stone 
transported to his palace, which enjoyed a great reputation, inasmuch as it was 
said to have served for twenty years as a seat for Jesus Christ, as was shown 
by an inscription in Hebrew partly effaced, but to the following effect : 

“ Jesus our Saviour sat upon this stone for more than twenty vears : he who 
shall respect it shall live ; he who shall despise it shall perish.” 

Guy de Lusignan, fearing that in the state in which the inscription was, that 
it would soon become illegible, had it translated into Latin, and deeply en- 
graved on the other side of the stone. When he went to Cyprus he took it 
with him, and at his death, his nephew, Clovis Lusignan, had it conveyed ac- 
cording to his wishes to the castle of Vincennes, where it was deposited in the 
hands of Charlemagne Bodias, senior chaplain to the chapel. The latter 
placed it in a box of cedar, and at his decease, in 1225, his successor found a 
MS., in which he bade bim pay due respect himself to the holy talisman, and 
make others respect it inthesame manner. The successive chaplains obeyed 
the injunctions of their predecessor, but they did not make their trust known 
to the piety of the Faithful till the year 1429. 

At that epoch the English were masters of the greater part of the territory 
of France ; and the King of France, Charles VII., confined with his court at 
Chinon, had no hopes but in the intervention of the virgin warrior of Dom- 
remy, whose aid he had just accepted. Theodore de Bry, then chaplain of Vin- 
cennes, had the happy idea of having recourse, also, to the intervention of the 
holy stone. He repaired to Chinon, presented himself to the king, related to 
him the history of the relic of Vincennes, and persuaded him to pay homage 
to the sacred monolithe. The king wished to follow this advice, but the repre- 
sentations of his court, that by so doing he might expose himself to being cap- 
tured by the enemy, caused him to change his mind, and to depute Lahire to 
represent him in the pilgrimage. The latter started at once, accompanied by 
Agnes Sore], who had insisted upon being. allowed to offer up her prayers for 
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the king. On their arrival at Vincennes, the holy stone was transported into 
the choir of the chapel, a solemn mass was celebrated, and Eloy Bodran, a cele- 
brated predicator of the time, related the history of the sacred relic from the 
pulpit, glorifying at the same time the heroism and the virtues of Jeanne d’Arc, 
The ceremony over, the envovs kneeled before the relic, Lahire depositing 
upon it first the king’s sword, of which he was the bearer, and then his own ; 
ater which they returned the next day to Chinon. 

This took place on the 25th of March, 1429 ; fifteen days afterwards Charles 
VII. took the field, Jeanne d’Arc having obliged the English to raise the 
siege of Orleans. The French army from that moment marched from success 
to success, and on the 17th of July, as had been foretold by the prophecies of 
Jeanne d’Are and Theodore Bry, Charles was consecrated at Kheims. 

Unfortunately the king was ungrateful to the holy monolithe ; during the 
thirty years that followed his consecration, he never once visited it. His end 
was in consequence most miserable. He allowed himself to perish of hunger 
at fifty-eight years of age. His son, Louis XI., exhibited the same indifference, 
and the miraculous stone remained unnoticed in one of the rooms of the castle 
till the year 1779, when Cyriaque Gabin succeeded to the chaplaincy. 

This holy man, remarkable alike for his piety and his charity, resolved to 
restore to the relic the worship to which it had such pre-eminent claims. ‘To 
effect this, he gave publicity to its history and its miraculous virtues, and on 
Easter-day, 1784, it was exposed in the chapel, and remained from that time 
till the revolution an object of veneration to all pious persons, who came in 
crowds in pilgrimage to the holy shrine. 

Cyriaque Gabin had been for some time engaged upon works relating to 
prophecy; and the 3rd of June, 1793, he was putting the last hand to a volume 
entitled the “ Vrai Chemin de la Veérité,” when he was warned by an in- 
habitant of Vincennes, named Viénot, that the report of his arrest was current 
in the town ; Cyriaque Gabin replied, that his conscience was clear, and that 
he should remain where he was. But immediately after the departure of 
Viénot he made several packets of his papers and buried them under one of the 
boards of the flooring of his study. 

The next day the commissary of police, Guillard, the same who a few days 
after took an active part in the interrogation of Charlotte Corday, on the occa- 
sion of the assassination of Marat, arrived at tlie castle of Vincennes accompa- 
nied by a gaoler and an agent, bearer of a writ to capture the body of Cyriaque 
Gabin, accused of corresponding with the emigrants. An hour afterwards 
Cyriaque saw the gates of the Conciergerie close upon him. He, however, only 
remained there three days, a very remarkable thing at that epoch. His liberty 
restored to him, Cyriaque fulfilled the duties of his holy ministry as before, till 
he received a letter, in which information was conveyed to him that his mother, 
who lived at Marseilles, was dying, and requested his attendance, Cyriaque 
left his post, but found on his arrival at Marseilles that his mother was dead. 
He was never heard of since, and it is probable that he quitted France. His 
papers, discovered some years afterwards, became the property of the com- 
mandants of the fortress, who paid no attention to them, till they caught the 
eye of M. Ledésert, secretary of the commandant Harel ; and it is from the 
notes of his son that we derive the details which have gone before and which 
are to follow. 

Early one morning in the month of March, 1794, a hackney coach brought 
four men to Vincennes, who asked in the name of the National Convention to 
speak to the commandant of the castle, an old invalid officer. The latter 
hastened to meet his visitors, with the greater despatch when he heard their 
names—Robespierre, Saint Just, Couthon, and Bouchotte. He conducted 
them over the fortress, the details of which they examined with the greatest 
minuteness. Arrived at the chapel, as Robespierre was Jooking at the painted 
windows with manifest admiration, Bouchotte remarked that the place would 
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make an excellent armoury. His companions approved of the notion, and the 
was converted into a magazine from that time till 1814. 

As the four Conventionals were leaving the place, the old commandant said 
that he had forgotten to show them the holy stone. 

“What! a holy stone! What do those words signify in the mouth of 
an old soldier?” exclaimed Robespierre, with an expression of profound 
contempt. 

“I speak the truth, citizen,” replied the veteran, with a dignified aspect. 
And he then related to Robespierre and to his friends the facts as we have 
narrated them, offering at the same time to show them the unquestionable 
testimony by which they were authenticated. 

But Robespierre, interrupting him, said, in a threatening manner : “ Enough 
of these mummeries! How do you dare to try our patience and our credulity 
to such a point! Look, and read.” And with his right hand he pointed to the 
inscription recently put up on the chapel front—* The French people recognise 
the existence of the Supreme Being and the Immortality of the Soul.” 
“ Remember,” he added, in a gloomy, threatening tone, “that all religion is 
comprised in that sentence, and that all other beliefs are superstitions, un- 
worthy of a civilised people and of free men.”’ 

And the Conventionals re-entered their conveyance, leaving the com- 
mandant astonished and indignant. A few days afterwards he received an 
order from the Minister of War to give up his command, and to repair to the 
Hotel des Invalides. 

He prepared to obey at once, but resolved, previous to his departure, to 
hide the talisman in some place of safety. To this effect he had a hole dug at 
the foot of the wall where the statue of Notre Dame de Lorette was placed, 
and the relic was deposited therein, wrapped in cloth. 

A few months after this transaction, Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just 
had been overtaken by the justice of Providence. As to Bouchotte, le 
was reduced to the position of a poor guardian of a city gate, and he died 
in misery. 

Thus was accomplished the first part of the prophecy— 

“ Whosoever shall despise me shall perish.” 


Every one knows the history of the Mallet conspiracy, and the unhappy end 
of the conspirators. Only one amongst them, Colonel Rabb, escaped with his 
life. Rabb was married ; his wife, immediately upon the arrest of her husband, 
repaired to Mademoiselle Lenormand, who at that time enjoyed great renown 
as a fortune-teller. 

“ The father of the child which you bear in your bosom,” said the Pythoness, 
“lies under an accusation which entails capital punishment! But comfort 
yourself—he will not die. You are ever present in his thoughts. He appears 
at this very moment to be indicating a holy spot which is known to you, and 
where you can both meet. You had better go there without further delay.” 

Madame Rabb, bathed in tears, thanked the fortune-teller, and, hastening 
away, got into a carriage and hurried off to the spot where lay the monolitle 
from the Holy Land. Neither wind nor rain—for these events occurred on 
the 13th of October, 1812, when the weather was both cold and wet—stopped 
her fora moment. The next day she in vain attempted to get into the prison 
to see her husband; but, more fortunate than the wives and relatives of the 
other accused, she was enabled to get an interview with the empress, who 
received her kindly, and the capital punisliment to which Rabb had been con- 
demned was commuted into perpetual imprisonment; he only remained, 
however, two years in prison, the events of 1814 restoring him to his wife and 


to liberty. 


The “ Almanach Astrologique”’ gives the lives of the most celebrated 
sorcerers of antiquity, among them of Simon, who called himself the 
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Messiah—of Merlin the Enchanter—and of the licentiate Torralba. The 
sketch of the British sorcerer is the most picturesque : 


Merlin has no existence save in the romances of chivalry; it is especially to 
Ariosto and to Cervantes that he owes his celebrity. He is placed in the fifth 
century in Armorican Bretagne, and is the most perfect type of the enchanter 
of the middle ages. 

His mission has nothing fantastic or vague in it; it has a noble object, that 
of defending Breton nationality, as Velleda defended his. Merlin was im- 
mortal ; memorials of him are met with during almost the whole of the middle 
ages. History, poetry, legends and romances rival one another in celebrating 
his feats, and are constantly invoking the same great patriotic figure. 

Merlin more particularly delighted in roving in gloomy forests abounding 
in memorials of the Druids; he generally rode a stag, which could transport 
him in an instant to a considerable distance ; a wolf that hunted for ides 
supplied him plentifully with game; the water of the purest springs consti- 
tuted his drink. 

He more particularly favoured the forest of Broceliande when he was not 
ut the court of King Arthur, or with him in the camp or the field of battle. 
He was one day wandering in this wood so favoured by him, when he met a 
young woman of the most dazzling beauty. 

At the sight of her Merlin was thunderstruck, and almost in ecstasies ; but 
recovering himself, he said: “ Sweet Jady, condescend to listen to me, and I 
will tell you marvellous secrets; be friendly to me, and I will make you 
powerful and happy among all that are most powerful and most happy. If 
you wish for flowers, I will make such grow in the midst of snows; if you 
wish to be eternally beautiful, I will prepare for you unguents that shall never 
lose the virtue of driving away wrinkles.”’ 

The fair unknown only replied to these advances with a smile of in- 
credulity. 

Merlin, to prove his power, struck the earth with his wand, and a magic 
forest arose at ounce, embalmed in flowers sparkling with lakes and cascades, 
filled with the songs of the linnet and the nightingale, and iJlumined with 
fantastic lights. 

Viviane—that was the name of the beautiful maiden—could not remain in- 
sensible to so much power and gallantry, and she consented to meet the 
enchanter again. What took place at that second interview in the forest of 
Broceliande is unknown; but the lion had his claws cut, and his teeth 
extracted. Viviane obtained from Merlin the secret of his power; she then 
opposed her power to his, and paralysed the force of the enchanter by her 
charms. 

O love, thou lost Troy and Merlin! The conquered enchanter felt that 
his reign was over, and that he must prepare to quit a world where his power 
was for ever gone. He repaired to King Arthur to bid him a last farewell. 
He then went to Master Blaise, who had brought him up, and said to him: 

“ Master, I am going away for ever. I leave you a great task ; it is to col- 
lect the facts and the deeds of my lite, to inscribe all my prophecies on the 
future, and consign them to a work which shall be the light of future ge- 
nerations.” 

Master Blaise promised to do this, and kept his word ; the book was written 
and preserved. These prophecies were, like those of the great Nostradamus in 
France, the oracles of England during the middle ages. But before dis- 
appearing, Merlin wished to see his beloved Viviane once more. 

They met again in the same dark forest of Broceliande. The enchanter 
was thoughtful and melancholy; his smiles were veiled in tears, and his 
Caresses impressed with sorrow and grief. Viviane divined the sad cause, and, 
suspecting that her lover was about to leave her, she assumed her tenderest 
voice and her most irresistible smiles. 
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“(, my lord,” she said, “does there exist a means of keeping any one a 
prisoner without putting him in irons, and without confining him to a 


prison ?” ‘hehe 
“ Yes,” answered Merlin, “ my beautiful Viviane! Take this phial, put it 


in your girdle, and it will acquire the property of building in a moment walls 


that shall never crumble.” 

This said, Viviane and Merlin continued their melancholy walk. Towards 
evening the enchanter felt tired, and wished to sit down. 1t was spring-time, 
the evening was fine and warm, violets embalmed the pure air, the perri- 
winkle clothed the ground with its glossy leaves and flowers of celestial blue, 
the hawthorn covered the shrubs with its roseate snow of odoriferous blos- 
soms. Merlin lay beneath one of those fragrant bushes in fatal security. 

Viviane took her girdle from her waist, and traced with it a circle round the 
enchanter. Then using the phial, there rose up upon that circle a tower 
without an opening, which enclosed the too credulous Merlin and keeps him 
there till the end of ages. 

From that time henceforth Viviane no longer left the forest of Broceliande. 
Sometimes under one form, sometimes under another, she still never ceases 
to watch at the foot of that immortal tower, constantly shaded by branches 
which never fade, which the frosts respect, and which singing-birds frequent 
the whole year round. 

As to Merlin, he is a there living and captive, and notwithstanding the 
embalmed home that Viviane has created for him, the traveller wandering in 
the deep glades of the forest hears his plaintive voice mingling with that of the 
wind and the storms. 


The “Almanach Comique” prophesies for the year 1855, among 
other things, an insurrection among cooks and other domestics against 
such tradesmen as persist in refusing a New Year’s gratuity. A clipper 
will arrive at the Bois de Boulogne; Paris will become more and more 
a seaport. The Academy will decile that the beuf gras of next 
Carnival shall be called Psammeticus. The Queen of Saba and the 
Princess of Trebizond will arrive in Paris. Having learnt that Paris 
has become a seaport, a shoal of herrings will arrive by way of the 
Seine. Having attained his majority, the hippopotamus of the Garden 
of Plants will present a petition to the director to permit of his being 
married. The functionary in question will be thereby placed in a state 
of great embarrassment. A celebrated romancer will take an engage- 
ment limiting his productiveness to fifty volumes a year. Gold deposits 
will be discovered in. the regions of Saint Chaumont. The gueue of 
persons going into the Crystal Palace will extend to the Place de la 
Bastile; an Englishman will give fifty pounds sterling for a place at the 
corner of the Rue Montmartre. It was calculated that he would reach 
the palace in twenty-four hours. Places at the Rue Royale will sell at 
two thousand francs. At the horticultural exhibition prizes will be given 
for rose-coloured cucumbers and blue roses. An angler will hook a salmon 
under the arches of the Pont Royal. Gentlemen who are endowed with 
pesonal gifts will continue to abuse the same by fascinating the ladies on 
the Boulevards. The porpoise will be domesticated, to save people from 
drowning and shipwreck. There being no clown at the fair of St. 
Cloud, Bilboquet, full of devotion to the cause, will return to his first 
scenic triumphs. An engineer of London will invent a means of super- 
seding smoke. An inhabitant of Paris will petition that colds and 
catarrhs shall be suppressed. The Chinese insurrection will continue as 
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heretofore—Nankin will be captured by the rebels, but Pekin will be re- 
captured by the imperial troops. 

The police courts have furnished fewer characteristic specimens of the 
gamin and the gueux tribe during the past year than usual. Here is 
one of the best that we have stumbled upon : 


M. de Nucingen was introduced into the dock. His politeness prevented 
him going first ; he invited the officer to pass in; the latter refused. M. de 
Nucingen insisted, the officer persisted, and M. de Nucingen appeared to be 
quite scandalised to see his civilities thus lost upon his attendant. Before 
taking his seat he bowed to the court, not omitting the bar, the clerk, and the 
reporters ; he then cast a longing eye over the audience; which done, he 
smoothed down the frill of his shirt—a black, crumpled, worn-out frill, but 
still a frill! 

The President—You have no profession ? 

M. de Nucingen—lI beg your pardon a thousand times, Mr. Chancellor. 

The President—W hat is it ? 

M. de Nucingen—I play the part of Marquis. 

The President—This is not the place to trifle. 

M. de Nucingen—Heaven preserve me! Iam a marquis—in songs, you 
understand, with big sous in them, to throw into the windows. I have 
broken many a pane of glass. 

The President—Yes, you have been a ballad-singer in the streets, but that 
is many years ago ; your licence was taken from you because you were always 
drunk. 

M. de Nucingen—My medical adviser had ordered me to drink milk ; and 
every one knows that the milk of artists is wine. 

The President—Come, you have no place of residence ? 

M. de Nucingen—As I had the honour to inform you, I put two sous into 
my songs ; some people were honest enough to throw me back only one ; and 
that rascally big drum! Ali, it is not all clover in the life of a marquis. 

The President—So that you have no means of existence ? 

M. de Nucingen—Oh, yes, I have reflected in gaol; the lock system grieved 
me very much at first, but if it has its drawbacks it has also its advantages. I 
have an idea; if you let me off, I will turn glazier; and if I can only get the 
job of putting in the panes wherever I break them, my fortune is made, and ] 
will found an hospital. 

The court condemned the accused to fifteen days’ confinement. 

M. de Nucingen bowed to the court, the bar, and the clerk, offered a pinch 
of snuff to the gaoler, who refused it, and then to the officer, who pushed him 
rather unceremohiously out of the dock. As he passed out of court, ‘ Here’s 
the glazier!” were the last words heard. 


Here is a young man bit with the prevailing Oriental epidemic : 


Mortadelle is eighteen years of age, and this is the fifth time that he has 
appeared before the correctional police. When only eight years old he 
was condemned to six years’ imprisonment, and he has only just been emanci- 
pated from three monthis’ for picking pockets. 

The President—Your profession ? 

Mortadelle— Mason ; no, carpenter. 

The President—Come, which of the two ? 

Mortadelle—Carpenter; no, mason; say mason—carpenter, or carpenter- 
mason. 

The President— You have two occupations ? 

Mortadelle—I have two. 

The President—You would do better to have only one, and to follow it. 

Mortadelle—I do not say no, I do not say yes, for the proverb says we 
must have two strings to our bow. 
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The President—Let us goon. You are accused with being a vagabond. 

Mortadelle—They always warn me too late. They arrest me first, and then 
tell me 1 am accused with being a vagabond, without giving me the oppor- 
tunity of finding a lodging. I call that absurd. 

The President—Come, now, no equivocation. You went into a public- 
house, you had meat and drink served to you to the amount of nineteen sous, 
and then you ran away without paying. 

Mortadelle—1 had not a sou. 

The President—Why did you incur an expense which you knew you could 
not meet ? 

Mortadelle—Because I was hungry and thirsty. Birds have no money, and 
yet they eat and drink, and no one accuses them with robbery. 

The President—You was arrested and led to the guard-iouse, where you 
stole two volumes which belonged to the corporal of the guard, and hid them 
under your blouse. 

Mortadelle— Well, that is not a punishable offence. 

The President—W hat, not punishable, an inexcusable robbery ? 

Mortadelle—It was theory and practice. Why did I take the books? It 
was to read them. WhydidIreadthem? It wasto learn from them. Why 
did | wish to learn? Because I wished to enlist. Why did I wish to enlist ? 
That I might go and thrash the Russians. Why did 1 wish to thrasi: the 
Russians? That 1 might defend the Turks. Why did I 

The President—And did you think that they would admit into the army a 
man with your antecedents ? 

Mortadelle—They say that fire purifies all things, that is why I wished to go. 

The President— Well, then, know that men of your description are not ad- 
mitted into the army. 

Mortadelle—W hat a pity! 1 did so wish to see Constantinople ! 

The would-be recruit was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 








TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, ON HIS MARRIAGE. 
BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 


Wuits. the new Goths, in many a Cossack horde, 
Slaves to the ambition of the ruthless Czar, 

Lay waste his neighbour’s realms with fire and sword, 
Glad nuptial shouts outswell the din of war. 
Sovereign! tho’ young in years, in wisdom old, 
Drive back the invader from thy Danube’s floods, 
Back to their steppes and icy solitudes, 

And thy sons’ sons shall bless thee. Rise! Awake! 
Or fall for ever! Join the Western band 

Of brothers harnessed to upheld the weak : 

Thy country’s altars, hearths, thy native land, 

All Europe’s independence is the stake— 

Prove not in vain struck down the Assassin’s hand! 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXV.—Hanwnay’s “SatTrreE AND Satreists.”* 


CLEVER and entertaining a book on the Satirists is pretty sure to be by 
the author of “Singleton Fontenoy,” “ Biscuits and Grog,” “ Sand and 
Shells,” &c. He is himself blessed or cursed with satirical tendencies, 
which evidently, and to his signal credit, he keeps under bit and bridle. 
Mr. Hannay could, obviously, put a good deal of gall into his ink if he 
liked, and make his penmanship very black indeed. There ds gall in his 
ink, but that not much: rather he is careful to counteract it by an 
infusion of the milk of human kindness—an item not much in request for 
the satirist’s ordinary mixture. Let not those gentle souls, therefore, 
whose kind nature shrinks instinctively, and on principle, from the 
perusal of books by or concerning satire and satirists,—let them not reject 
Mr. Hannay’s little volume, the pervading spirit of which they will find 
in harmony, despite a discord here and there, with their own charity and 
good-will towards men. 

Mr. Hannay can write so well, and is in command of a style so much 
to the purpose, that—be this enforced imprimis, and so “done with ”— 
it were highly desirable he were less of an imitator. It is all very well, 
for us petty scribblers, who have nothing a month to say, and who say 
it,—who are dependent upon some opulent author's alms-basket of words 
—it is all very well for us to copy the style of another in order to attract 
a hearing for ourselves: but why should the author of ‘ Singleton 
Fontenoy,” who can afford to act out his independence, and is rich 
enough to keep a style of his own, be found essaying, again and again, 
a hit, a very palpable hit, of direct imitation ? He might, indeed, have 
chosen a worse model than Mr. Thackeray ; nay, considering the scope 
and subject of his discourse, it might have been hard for him to fix on a 
better. But why not be self-sufficing in this matter ? Admirer as he is 
of Mr. Thackeray, he is no undiscriminating one; witness his dissent 
from that distinguished writer’s portraiture of Swift. But how closely 
he affects the Pendennis mannerism, let an excerpt or two from the 
present volume bear pretty explicit evidence. 

Of Erasmus, for instance, he says: ‘“‘I am not going to set up 
Erasmus as a very lofty kind of man before you. He is not one whom 
_ feel any disposition to worship. I make my bow to him, and do him 

onour ; but I do not stand uncovered, or impressed with any reverential 
awe before him. Only we must appreciate and love him too. "We must 
remember that he was luminous, genial, generous, brotherly. Let us 
begin, then, by pitying him, in so far as he deserves our pity,” &c. 

Well said, be it allowed, both as to matter and manner; but whose is 
the manner? The lecturer is laudably and healthily addicted to simpli- 
city of style ; but may he not, does he not, affect a certain order of it, 
until we almost forget the simplicity in the affectation? One man’s 
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* Satire and Satirists. Six Lectures. By James Hannay. London: Bogue. 1854. 
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nature may be another man’s art. And too obviously so, if the other 
man has not, and possibly would reject, the ars celare artem. 

But our cynical Sidiosorier must be based on induction. So, to quote 
again. 

Tppeaking of Dryden’s marriage with the ae Elizabeth Howard, the 
lecturer observes: “ If we could look into that house in Gerrard-street, 
Soho (five doors from Newport-street, on the left hand,—I have peered 
at it with interest many a time), as it existed when Sion was there, and 
the back of it looked out on the gardens of Lord Leicester’s house, we 
should see some odd squabbles, perhaps. I fancy that the brothers ‘in 
trade’ did not present themselves there when her ladyship was in one of 
her moods, sal particularly when she was on good terms with her family, 
and Sir Robert or the Honourable Edward was coming.” 

In the next we have thorough Thackeray to the letter, though aught 
but Thackeray in the spirit: ‘‘ Poor woman!” exclaims Mr. Hannay, 
Swift’s Vanessa being on the carpet—“she flew like the moth to the 
lamp,—it is not the lamp’s fault. But we are to pity her and love her, 
if we like ; and pity and admire Stella too ; only letais keep ourselves in 
u state of moderation about the poor lonely Dean, whom they would love 
in spite of his destiny ; and go and behave well to our own Stellas and 
Vanessas, if we are happy enough to get them.” Surely this is almost 
exactly how Mr. Thackeray would, and what he would not, have written 
on the same vexed question. 

Here, again, is a second-hand picture, lively and graphic enough to 
indicate first-hand skill :—it is a description of the social anomalies of our 
“ Augustan” age: “ Your Harleys, and your St. Johns (not to mention 
a crew whose names live only in epigrams and in peerages), parcel out 
everything amongst themselves. It is like a Saturnalian feast, where the 
slaves have the good things, and their masters wait upon them. That is 
the effect of looking at the Queen Anne period to me. Davus takes the 
chair; Leno is opposite him ; Gulosus is beside them: and at these 
orgies of power and plunder, who are the waiters? Jonathan Swift 
advises the direction of the whole; Mat Prior comes tumbling in with 
the wine; Joseph Addison says grace, and helps the carving, with his 
sleeves turned up ; Mr. Pope sings. A scandalous spectacle, and absurd 
feast, indeed ! And how shall we understand what makes Swift ferocious 
and gloomy, if we don't remember the nature of it ?” 

One is driven to the somewhat musty similitude, Casar and Pompey 
bery much ‘like: ’specially Pompey. Coleridge said that Chantrey’s 
bust of Wordsworth was more like than Wordsworth himself. Mr. 
Hannay has a kindred gift of hyperbolic verisimilitude. One example 
more. When Swift came into the world of politics, “the evil of his 
position was instantaneously felt. ‘The ‘Irish parson,’ the ex-dependent 
of Temple,—they treated him in every way but in a genuine es, manly 
one. They flattered him, they feared him ; but they looked on him as 
an Aladdin, about whom the best thing was his wonderful lamp. They 
liked Aladdin to come to dinner, and bring his lamp along with him, you 
know !* He tells you himeclf that the Lord-Treasurer affected to be 


* Mr. Hannay’s far too liberal use of the mark of admiration, expedient as the 
one in the text suprd may perhaps be, is a characteristic not caught from Mr. 
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sulky and distant one day, after having been friendly the last. Swift 
took him to. task at once; and told him that he must not treat Avm like a 
boy. He had had enough of that with Temple, when he was young and 
poor, and only beginning to feel his strength. He tells us so. He had 
to make that all clear to my Lord-Treasurer,—whose ears must have 
tingled when he found himself set right on a point of breeding.” —But 
enough to illustrate Mr. Hannay’s skill in sdagtinion of style, and to 
show that although he has chosen a good model, and trodden closely 
in his steps—that although rov ‘ayaOou pipntns yeyove, yet & pupnrns to 
a provoking degree he certainly is. It would not be provoking, were he 
not so evidently entitled to take higher rank than attaches to any 
mimetic art. 

The manner in which Mr. Hannay expresses and, so to say, illumi- 
nates his meaning, is often fresh and pleasantly fanciful. His images 
are quaint and telling, sometimes quite felicitous in the way of novelty 
and suggestiveness. Thus he makes it his especial business to show that 
the great Satirists have been good and lovable men—avoiding, he says, 
the too common mistake of supposing Satire to be like a certain poison 
known to the ancients, which best retained its properties when carried in 
an ass’s hoof. He claims to deal with great men, who would never have 
known scorn if they had not known love; whose natures foamed into 
excitement at contact with the base, as the old Venetian glass cracked 
when the poison was poured into it. Of the Latin Satirists he affirms, 
that as long as any human society shall have impostors and rogues tri- 
umphant, the sake of these dead old Romans will be found stirring, 
like banshees, near them, and prognosticating doom. Such are by no 
means the stock similes of the lecture-room—indeed a little too recondite, 

rhaps, for lecture-room applause. So, again, we are told that Erasmus’s 
light of intellect, a scientific and not spiritual light, was to him, within 
his church, a Davy’s safety-lamp, which he carried safely through all 
sorts of foul atmosphere, doing his work without explosions, and deserving 
credit for what work he did. Donne’s mind is aptly likened to some 
costly, dark-hued, solemn church-garment, embroidered with flowers, and 
with threads of brilliant wit woven into it: the surface is brilliant, but 
the whole awes you, and the effect is saintly. Boileau’s image, calm and 
majestic, was set up by the French classical party, to receive the bar- 
barians, like the old Roman senators sitting in their curule chairs. Of 
Swift, again, and his life of gloom, Mr. Hannay says, Hercules had the 
poisoned shirt on him all his life,—and repeats from “ Singleton Fon- 
tenoy ” the comparison of the Dean’s celebrity to the Tower of Pisa, far 
from straight to the eye, but true for all that to the law of gravitation, 
and able to stand firm, and defy breeze and rain. An Irish agitator, ill at 
ease in his Dublin seclusion, the Dean is likened to the giant under A®tna, 
who, when he moved himself, set going a volcano of fire and mud. And once 
more, the same Very Reverend Satirist is said, on the strength of his ver- 





Thackeray, and will bear retrenchment with the happiest effect. His sentences 
tell well enough without this obtrusive and unpleasantly demonstrative superfluity 
at the tag-end. They need no such tall flunkey behind their chair, to proclaim 
their importance. Give this “Jeames” notice, by all means, Mr. Hannay: you 
can do much better without him. At the least he might be taken down a peg or 
two. 
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satility or comprehensiveness in all the functions of satire, to include in 
himself like the Trojan horse, many different fighting men. Churchil!’s 
is called a famous name, dimmed, but still hanging up, and looking like 
the V. R.’s, and other letters, the day after an illumination,—distinguish- 
able to read, though the glory of the light has gone from it. And, to 
give a concluding illustration, and a choice one withal, of Mr. Hannay’s 
imagery, our old English satires he describes as being of a very fossilised 
appearance, just now, affecting you as old spear-heads dug up from a 
moss do. ‘* What old rusty nails are these, which once made the blood 
spurt from the crucified malefactor! . . . . We can approach these terrible 
libellers of old days now, as we look at the wasps and deadly insects in a 
museum, fingering them without the least fear of that sting which set 
the flesh quivering two hundred years ago. Here lies, for instance, poor 
John Cleveland, pinned to his card, witha little memorandum, ‘ Royalist 
Satirist ; old specimen ; presented by the seventeenth century.’ A touch 
of fancy, however, and we see the purpled and dyed wings flutter, and 
the active body moving again.”* 

In the earlier lectures Mr. Hannay makes it his business to choose his 
Satirists for their relation to history, and their influence on mankind— 
showing how Roman society had its Horace and Juvenal ; medizval cor- 
ruption its Erasmus, its Lindsay, and its Buchanan; the Ego et Rex 
Meus Cardinalate its Skelton; the absurdities of French taste their 
Boileau ; and some of the bad men of Charles II.’s time their Dryden. 
Horace is hit off with a few happy strokes, and we see him strolling 
along the Sacred Way, ‘a little pudgy dark man, with somewhat weak 
eyes, and a slovenly, sauntering, abstracted gait”—and we get the cha- 
racter of him as a good-natured elegant-minded man of the world, with 
no very high views of nature or life, but quite free from cant. Juvenal 
is duly aceredited with a fund of “ poetic pathos, and moral reflections, 
worthy of the gravest and purest souls’’—as a satirist unsurpassed by any 
in sheer wit, brave manliness, hot eloquence and energy—by no means 
so polite as Horace, but with a deeper laugh—relieving and redeeming 
his coarse sallies and his fierce jests by the sudden utterance of “ quite 
startling moral aphorisms ; while at times there comes from him a kind 
of prophetic wail, that touches the heart more than any laughter.” The 
base of Erasmus’s character is defined to be “ worldly good sense”—his 
soul dwelt “in a mild, healthy, classic region of good sense and cheerful- 
ness”—and we are treated to more than one of the familiar specimens of 
the “sharp rays of witty light he threw out aslant the clouds in those 
troublous and stormy times.” Then comes Buchanan with his more 
peremptory scorn oa his deeper moral nature, and his compatriot 


Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-arms, 


“a warm-hearted, truth-loving gentleman, who took up Satire half as an 
amateur,” yet did yeoman’s service with it in his day and generation. 
And then we have the great Monsieur Boileau, who is characterised as a 
satirist of society, and a brilliant wit, rather than a satirical reformer or 
a deep-hearted humorist—his epigrams gleaming among common-place 





* See “‘ Lectures,” pp. 5, 77, 116, 118, 152, 174, 185, 203, 205. 
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and conventionalism, with a Vauxhall sort of light—himself, on the 
whole, “a cutting, but not a bitter or bloody satirist,” whose “ blows, 
sharp, pungent, and annoying, have a good deal of the effect of a pea- 
shooter.” What would Messieurs of the Academy in Nick’s own day, or 
what will they in our own, think of this pea-shooter? But n’importe ; 
we must revenir @ nos moutons: and the next mouton, like (in Speed's 
phrases) a lost mutton after a laced mutton, is Samuel Butler, whose only 
sheepish quality, however, was his shyness—who, Mr. Hannay “ can 
quite see,” was ‘a shy, strange, and unmanageable sort of a man, who did 
not ‘come out’ in society,” and whom Mr. Hannay patronisingly calls 
“‘old Butler,” and discusses in no very fresh or searching manner. To 
“old Butler,” that “ somewhat of an odd fellow,” succeeds John Dryden, 
who “ went to work to satirise with the same bluff heartiness with which 
he did everything else,” and whose castigating-rod “has the leaves and 
blossoms still sticking to it.” The measure with which the lecturer metes 
Glorious John, is borrowed from Bell, not from Macaulay—if borrowed it 
is at all, which Mr. Hannay, who rejoices in capital |’s, would probably 
disallow. 

Upon Swift he has bestowed more abundant pains. For Swift he takes 
up the cudgels against even Mr. Thackeray. That gentleman is talked 
at, page after page, for comparing the Dean to a highwayman. If it was 
honourable for Addison to get himself made Secretary of State, “I am 
really at a loss,” says Mr. Hannay, “to know why Swift is to be likened 
to a highwayman.” “I deny that Swift had no motives but those ‘high- 
wayman’ ones of getting place.” “A man is not necessarily a ‘ high- 
wayman’ because he wants his proper position.” Mr. Hannay is as sore 
about itas though he had been hailed with a tu guogue, “ you’re another!” 
He can’t bear to hear of the Dean’s foibles. He will write him up in 
the face of all comers, male and female. “ Swift,” says he, ‘ was a great 
favourite with women ; I don’t mean only with your Stellas and Vanessas, 
but with sensible cultivated ladies,” like Lady Betty Germain, Lady Betty 
Brownlowe, Lady Kerry, and others ; and in illustration of this, all to the 
prejudice of “ your Stellas and Vanessas,” Mr. Hannay quotes a passage 
from one of my Lady Betty Germain’s later letters, and that passage— 
worthy of all attention from those who side with or feel for “ your Stellas 
aud Vanessas”—is neither more nor less than this: “* Adieu, my honoured 
old friend.” What chance has Stella with Lady Betty after that? But, 
“Tam not going to deal with the ‘ Stella and Vanessa’ question at any 
length,” says Mr. Hannay. ‘I say, we cannot judge of it fairly. Swift 
is more to “ pitied than anything else; it seems to me.” As for Stella,— 
‘if a mysterious destiny compelled him to make her suffer, did not he, 
too, suffer with her ?”—while as for Vanessa, “‘shke seems to have flung her- 
self at Swift’s head in the teeth of prudence and judgment,” and ‘‘ was 
(I fear) a vain dilettante kind of woman,” who wanted to play the nouvelle 
Heloise to this Very Reverend Abélard redivivus, and who, “‘ poor woman !” 
“flew like the moth to the lamp,” and had only herself to blame, for “ it 
is not the lamp’s fault.” There is plenty here to give us pause ; a thump- 
ing appeal to our bump of combativeness ; but expressive silence is all we 
can at present award it; and so en avant. 

Pope is recognised as “our classical English satirist,” on the score of 
his elaborateness aud finish, and his ‘‘ awful completeness ;” though it is 
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doubted whether he is to be ranked the first of satirists for 
a ee im write satire. He is 


eh s 


to had much in common with Horace—“ moral insight of 
kind,—similar mastery over a subtle gaiety of ridicule (by dint 
likeness he has imitated him so well) ; but he was bitterer by 
and temper, and makes wounds that do not heal. Horace was a 
fatter man (if 1 may be permitted the liberty to mention such a fact) ; 
was more ily circumstanced, under the kindly protection of a great 
, and a great emperor’s favourite; lived in a lovely climate, was 
an easier, more playful, more essentially humorous man, and a more 
healthy man. Pope could be either ferocious or light ; but his ferocity 
was #0 deliberate and so sly,—there is such a snaky coldness of self- 
command about him while he is inflicting hellish torture, that he appears 
more unamiable than the most violent professors of satiric indignation.” 
A good word, and he needs it, is said for Churchill, than whom a better- 
hearted man, Mr. Hannay contends, never lived; “he was an aftec- 
tionate, enthusiastic, loving soul, and English in his tastes and pre- 
judices,” and he had “all the qualities that go to make up a fine 
satirist,—warm feeling, penetrating sense, bright wit, and fancy,”— 
taking for his master, not Pope, but Dryden, whose “ flowing vigour and 
manly ease” he often achieved. Junius gets at least his full meed of 
admiration, though his theatrical affectation is said to make him cut a 
figure half-Roman and half-French, and look like the ghost of Brutus 
uttering quotations from a lampoon. Then, again, we come to Wolcot, 
“ rather a buffoon than a satirist ;” and Burns, who, in one instance at 
least, is said to have employed irony as exquisite as Swift’s; and Gifford, 
who “flung his whole soul into Billingsgate” as heartily as erst into 
algebra in the shoemaker’s shop ; and Byron, about whom Mr. Hannay 
delivers some opinions that will not go unquestioned—the paradoxical 
one, for instance, that Juan is the healthiest and most cheerful of Byron’s 
uctions, and, in spite of “certain levities,” a “high and vdladble 
work.” The “certain levities,” Mr. Hannay makes over to the concrete 
nonentity he calls Stiggins, to preach about at leisure and at length, 
and adds, “I think it disgraceful, the way in which this book is often 
treated. I donot consider it a dangerous hod to anybody who is fit to 
read it.” vey should we ayn to me ipse dizi? To demur is to 
e oneself a Stiggins i acto, and Stiggins will only be told that 
he'd better ‘‘ shut up at aati a: fi 
But Stiggins would seem welcome to lift up his voice against Tom 
Moore, on the charge of breaches in good manners, and sacrifice of the 
decorum to the dulce. Mr. Hannay, who has such perfect confidence in 
Don Juan, and its innocuous attractions, says of Moore, “ In my opinion, 
his laurel is too big for him. Let us deny no man his merit. . pel 
He is a brilliant man ; a melodious, ornamental, glittering genius ;—a 
genius like an Eastern dancing-girl, with bells at the ankles, and bells at 
the waist, ringing with lively music, and bright with holiday-colour in the 
sunshine. All very graceful and pretty, no doubt. But the fancy, rather 
than the heart, is touched by the spectacle ; and sometimes seriously-dis- 
d persons had better keep in-doors when the performance is going to 
begin Master Tom, however, as the lecturer styles him, is allowed to 


have had his good points as a satirist—* good sharp satire” he could 
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indite, with “‘ much humour,” and “ real comic gaiety.” Theodore Hook 
is rather severely handled; “ your Theodore Hook” is said to have “ sold 
himself for the enjoyment of gold plate and white Hermitage.” “He 
was inclined to swagger, I understand, among his equals. The plush 
had eaten into his very soul.” ‘He satirised in a truly vulgar spirit.” 
Mr. Hannay, in his notice of Swift, quotes applaudingly some one’s mot 
a propos of J s essay on the Dean—that if it proved Jeffrey was 
alive, it proved still more clearly that Swift was dead; and he thinks “ it 
was just as wel) for Jeffrey that he was dead!”—adding, “ Don’t let us 
crow too much on the strength of it!” Theodore Hook was no Swift, 
but possibly it may be none the worse for Mr. Hannay that even “your 
Theodore Hook” is dead and makes no sign. 

Hood is honourably “ entreated,” abd it is truly said of him, whom we, 
too, set infinitely more store by than by the Hook and Maginn school, 
that there was a real spirit of chivalry in him; that while high-minded 
and aspiring he ever remained a homely, brotherly, unaffected man; and 
that with all his sense of fun and ridicule, and his abundant playfulness, 
he never loses his exquisite sense for the beautiful. Living satirists, too, 
are briefly indicated and characterised; Fonblanque, as a satiric rea- 
soner ; Thackeray, as a satiric painter ; Dickens, as embodying his satire 
in a huge element of comic and grotesque fun, and human enjoyment of 
life ; Landor, xar’ efoyny “the classic,” as darting beautiful lightning, 
when not more amiably disposed ; Disraeli, as a satirist bitter and dig- 
nified, “ who browsed in his youth on Byron and Junius, who affects 
Apollo when he sneers, and Pegasus when he kicks;” Aytoun, whose 
‘jolly contempt has a good-fellowish air about it, and whose rod seems 
odorous of whisky-toddy ;” and Douglas Jerrold, as endowed with “ real 
satiric genius,—spontaneous, picturesque,—with the beauty and the 
deadliness of nightshade.”’ 

The lectures conclude with a hearty fling at the “ simious satirist” and 
his tribe—a school of satirists devoid of natural reverence,* suspecting 
everything, sparing nothing. ‘The whole finale deserves quotation; but 
it deserves more, and this desert better agrees with our limits, —to be 
read as an ungarbled sequel, in its original form. 
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* That such a school should take root and bear much fruit on English ground, 
forbid it Heaven! English literature of the satirical and humorous kind has been 
hitherto recognised as representative of a quite opposite tendency, by admirin 
and sympathising foreigners. Jean Paul, for example, says: “Salt is a very boas 
condiment, but very bad food. Never do I feel more refreshed by serious passages 
than when they occur amidst comic ones ; as the green spots amid the rocks and 
glaciers of Switzerland soothe the eye amid the glare and glitter of snow and ice. 
Hence it is that the humour of the English, which is engrafted on the stem of 
lofty seriousness, has grown so luxuriantly, and overtopped that of all other 
nations. A satire on everything is a satire on nothing ; it is mere absurdity. 
. . « Can there be amore mortally poisonous consumption and aspyxy of the 
_ than this decline and extinction of all reverence ?”—Mrs. Austin’s Trans- 

tion. 
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A CITY’S DESOLATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I 


Ur to about the completion of the first quarter of the present century, 
few strangers could enter the city we are pleased to eall Riverton, without 


being struck with its clean, flourishmg, and handsome ofa 
prosperous town it indeed was: its manufactures, the staple trade of the 
county, increasing in magnitude and importance ; affording ample employ - 


ment to the lower classes, who were contented, industrious, and happy. 

That and respected man, Mr. George Arkell, passed:away, in the 
course of time, to that place which is waiting to receive us all. His wife 
followed him within the year. A handsome fortune, mdependently of tie 
flourishing manufactory, was left to their only son, our friend William. 
Mr. Wilham Arkell walked in the steps of his father : none, threughout 
Riverton, were more honoured than he : his benevolence, his probity, his 
high character were universally known and appreciated. Three children 
were born to him. His son, the eldest, was named Travice, after his 
mother’s family : the two others were girls. 

Peter Arkell also married ; but worldly affairs did not prosper with him 
as they did with his more fortunate cousin. III health compelled him to 
resign his situation in the city bank, and he obtaimed a somewhat preea- 
rious living by teaching writing and the classics in various schools and 
a in the town. Fortunately, he had not a large family—only one 

ughter. 

And poor Mildred Arkell, what had become of her? She had found a 
kind friend and protectress in Lady Dewsbury, and with that lady she still 
remained. Once in ten years, or so, she paid a month’s visit to Riverton, 
making her home at her brother Peter's ; and it is probable that without 
that tie, she never would have re-entered her native . 

** Lucy is like you, Mildred,” observed Peter to her, one day, during 
her first visit, alluding to his little daughter. 

“ Like me, do you think?” returned Miss Arkell. 

“It strikes us all. William never seesher, but he thinks of you. He 
says we ought to have named her ‘ Mildred.””’ 

“ His daughters are neither of them named Mildred,” answered the 
sister, hastily ; an old, sore sensation, that she thought she had suecess- 
fully buried, rising to her remembranee. 

“ His wife chose their names, not he : the eldest is named after herself, 
the youngest is Sophia.” 

“ How do you get on with William’s wile ?” inquired Mildred. 

“ Not very well,” answered Peter. ‘You see, Mildred, she is quite a 
fine lady now; and, indeed, always was, to my thinking; and William’s 
wealth enables them to live in a style very different from what we can do. 
So Mrs. William looks down upon us. We see but little of her : a formal 
dinner once a year, at which we are’ the only guests, comprises nearly all 
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our intercourse. They invite little Lucy there sometimes, to play with 
Charlotte and Sophy.” 

“And does Wilham despise you ?” inquired Mildred, with a touch of 
resentment in her usually quiet tone. 

“‘How can you ask it?” exclaimed her brother, warmly: “as if 
William were the man to despise any one, least of all, his own relations ! 
There’s not a more thoroughly open-hearted and honourable man, Mildred, 
im all Riverton—known to be so. He grows just like his father.” 

“ And is. your intereourse with him confined to a formal Christmas 

ing ?” again inquired Miss Arkell. 

“ Not it. He often comes in and sits an hour im an evening, conning 
over old times, when we were both boys together. Between ourselves, — 
Mildred,” continued her brother, “ I fear William found that, in marry- 
ing Charlotte Travice, he had caught a Tartar. No wonder he likes to 
get in here sometimes, for an hour’s peace and quiet.” 

Mildred sighed heavily ; and calling her little niece to her, took her 
upon her knee; and, pushing the curls back from her brow, looked atten- 
tively at her. Her face was not handsome, but fair and gentle, the fea- 
tures pale, and the eyes dark brown, with a sweet, sad, earnest expres- 
sion; just such a face as Mildred’s. “ Like me, you call her?” questioned 
Miss Arkell. 

* Certainly she is,” answered Peter. ‘“ William and I often remark 

it.” 

“Do you like your cousins, Charlotte and Sophy?” asked Aunt 
Mildred ; as the child was in the habit of calling her. 

“T like Travice best,” was the little lady’s unblushing answer. “ Char- 
lotte and Sophy are often cross with me and make me cry, but Traviee 
loves me and “os with me, although he is such a big boy. And I love 
him.” 

“‘T believe he likes her better than he does his own sisters,” interposed 
Mr. Arkell to Mildred. ‘‘ Travice will be just like his father, as this child 
is like you: the same open, generous, noble boy that William himself 
was. When I see Travice sporting with Lucy, I could faney it you and 
William playing together as you used to.” 

‘God grant that her fate may be different from what mine has been !” 
was Mildred’s earnest inward prayer, as she kissed little Luey, and re- 
moved her from her knee. 

Riverton seemed to look cold upon Mildred Arkell. Of those she had 
left, when she quitted it, some had died, some had married and left the 
place, some had grown out of her knowledge into men and women. It 
did not seem the same: it never would in. Riverton, on its side, 
thought she was cold: and so she was. Cold and ill-tempered, some said. 
But ill-tempered she was not. What else could be expected, they asked, 
from one who had persisted in going out to service contrary to the wish 
of her friends? It was all very fine for the family to talk about her being 
companion to Lady Dews ; they knew she was nothing but her maid ! 
Mildred heard not, and cared not for the remarks made upon her: at the 
conclusion of her visit, she returned to Lady Dewsbury, and the years 
rolled rapidly on. 
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II. 


Tue years rolled on, many years : the first quarter of the century had 

expired, and what an awful change had taken place in the hitherto 

flourishing city:of Riverton! The free-trade system, introduced to the 

Commons by Mr, Huskisson, had come into operation, bringing to such 
as Riverton desolation and ruin. 

I must beg the general reader distinctly to understand, that I offer No 
opinion upon the merits or demerits of the measure—upon the opening or 
keeping closed our ports, for those hitherto prohibited articles of foreign 
manufacture. Whether the measure has been productive of good or ill, 
during the second quarter of the century that it has now been at work, 
they are at liberty to judge for themselves : this little history treats only 
of the effects it had upon certain localities. Some, when defending the 
measure at the time of the bill’s passing, were wont to observe that no 
great political change could take place without there being some suf- 
ferers, and that the Few must be content to suffer for the good of the 
mANY. Whether the many were or were not benefited to the extent 
anticipated, may be a question with some people still; but that the few 
suffered, and suffered to an extremity that none will believe now, who 
did not witness it then, is a matter of appalling history. Riverton is a 
lasting witness of it. The town has never held up its head since—has 
never been the cheerful, flourishing place that it was in the years gone 
by. It must be remembered that the staple manufacture of the town 
was the chief support of the inhabitants ; it also furnished work to the 
wives and daughters of labourers at their own homes, not only in the town 
itself, but in the rural districts of the county: and when a cheaper 
article was introduced from foreign countries, so as to supersede, or 
nearly so, that produced at Riverton, there was nothing to stand between 
the city and ruin, 

Are you old enough, you who are reading this, to recollect well the period 
when the British ports were thrown open for the admission of French 
manufactured goods? Ah, my readers! you may have joined in the 
popular cry then, for many did, that the passing of the measure was as 
a boon falling upon England, but you would have been awed into silence, 
had you but gone and witnessed the misery and confusion it brought to 
Riverton. Half the manufacturers in the town went in that year, and 
in the few that followed it, to total ruin, and the other half had to sacrifice 
the savings of their lives. Those who had no private property to fly to, 
sunk with the general wreck: their stock of goods were sold for what 
it would fetch ; their manufactories and homes were given up ; their fur- 
niture was seized ; and, with beggary staring them in the faces, they were 
cast adrift, in their declining years, upon the cold world. Some essayed 
other means of getting a livelihood, essayed it as they best might, 
without money and without hope, and struggled on from year to year, 
getting only the bread that supported them. Others, more over- 
whelmed with the blow, made efforts to recover themselves, in vain, in 
vain; and their eventual fate was the workhouse. Honourable citizens, 
good men, as respectable and respected as you are, who had lived all 
their lives in comfort, bringing up their families as a well-to-do manufac- 
turer ought, were reduced to beggary, and found no asylum, in their old 
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age, but the paupers’ workhouse! You do not believe me? ‘As surely 
as that, this hand is penning the words, I tell you truth. For no 
fault of theirs, were they hurled to ruin; by no prudence, could they have 
averted it. 

The more wealthy of the manufacturers contrived, for a time, to weather 
the storm, but how? By throwing their private property into the busi- 
ness. Amongst those who were thus saved, was the firm of Geo 
Arkell and Son. Its appellation had never been altered from that of 
“George Arkell and Son,” although Mr. George Arkell had been dead 
many years; and young Travice Arkell, now of age, had been taken into 

artnership with his father. As it had been, in the days of the old man 
its founder, so it continued—the first house of business in the city. One, or 
perhaps two, other firms may have done a more extensive trade, as I pre- 
viously mentioned, but for high character and far-renowned respectability 
the house of George Arkell and Son was unapproachable. When other 
manufacturers dropped their men’s wages to starvation prices, fearful of 
the storm that was looming in the distance, they held on to remunerative 
ones, giving a fair price for a fair day’s work, although the loss to them- 
selves was great. Never would William Arkell be numbered amongst 
the oppressors. At the time when the bill passed to open the ports, 
their stock of goods on hand was immense ; and their loss in that one 
week, from the falling of prices, amounted to several thousand pounds. 
For a long while previously, in the uncertainty whether the bill would pass 
or not, there had been no buyers ; no orders whatever had been received ; 
and they had been compelled to keep on manufacturing, or else turn 
their many hands adrift, and thus abandon whole families to destitution. 
The bill did pass: the value of the goods was at once reduced nearly 
one-third ; and they had no resource left but to sell them at the fearful 
reduction. There were buyers then. 

It may be asked, why did not Mr. Arkell and others retire from 
business ? With the others we have nothing to do: but in stating his 
case, we state theirs. Could Mr. William Arkell have foreseen in time 
what was to happen, he would no doubt have done so, because he then 
had sufficient to retire upon. Manufacturers, those in a large way of 
business, always had a heavy stock on hand, and from the first ramour 
that the ports would be opened to foreign goods, the buyers held back, 
purchasing only just what they could not do without. ‘That was not the 
time for him to retire, when his stock could only have been disposed of by 
a forced sale, at a considerable Joss—and it is certain that neither he nor 
others ever dreamt of the much more fearful loss that was to overwhelm 
them. After the panic had come, and Mr. William Arkell’s private pro- 
perty had been sacrificed, he had not enough left to justify his giving up 
business. And so he, and they, continued to manufacture at a loss: not 
only just then, but for years afterwards ; sacrificing more and more of his 
property, in the delusive hope that times would mend: that the Legisla- 
ture, knowing the ruin and desolation which the measure had wrought in 
certain parts of the kingdom, would repeal their act and reclose the British 

rts. In which case they might all look to retrieve a portion of their 
as And this hope, most delusive and unhappy in its ultimate conse- 

uences, was all that buoyed up for years the sinking spirits of the ill- 
ted manufacturers of Riverton. 
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We have hitherto only spoken of the masters: what can we say of the 
operatives ? Hundreds upon hundreds were thrown out of employment, 
and those who were stil] retained in the few manufactories remaining 
open, earned scarcely sufficient to support existence ; for the prices were 
fearfully reduced, and they were placed on short work besides. What 
was to become of this large body of men ? What did become of them ? 
God only knows. Some died of misery, of prolonged starvation, of broken 
hearts. Their end was pretty accurately ascertained : but those who deft 
their native town to be wanderers on the face of the land, seeking for em- 

ment to which they were unaccustomed, and perhaps finding none, 
who can tell what was their fate? The poor-rates increased friehtfully, 
little able as were the impoverished population to bear an increase ; the 
workhouses were filled ; and smothered eurses were heard im the streets, 
arising from human beings in all stages of hunger and misery. Hitherto 
industrious, peaceable, and well-conducted, they were now goaded to des- 
peration: yet they only asked for work—work : and there was no one to 
answer. Small bodies of famished wretches, deputations from the rest, 
perambulated the streets daily, on their way to visit the snnendliotates 
yet open, praying for a little w vork. How useless! when those manufac- 
tories ‘had not half enough employment for their own workmen. ‘Their 
place of rendezvous, when not in the open street, was at some one of the 
public-houses; and at these meetings the men, still in work, would be the 
oecasional treaters of the others; forgetting, in the zeal of discussing 
their grievances, their starving wives and children at home, upon whom 
the money would have been better spent. But it is always the case: let 
workmen be ever so impoverished, they can find money for the public- 
house. 

There were repeated meetings of the masters, public and private; there 
were more frequent meetings of the workmen: many vam discussions 
took place: delusive plans ‘were formed ; sanguine hepes, never to be 
realised, were given utterance to. Petitions were addressed to the two 
houses of Parliament, setting forth the wrongs and the unhappy state of 
both masters and men; and it was all to no purpose : no redress or assist- 
ance was ever accorded them. 

It must not be forgotten that we are speaking not only of the first year 
of the panic, but also of the several years that succeeded it. And it may 
be as well to observe, that, however ‘deplorable the spirit of the sentiments 
uttered by some of the workmen at the meeting about to be deseribed, 
the author does but relate what actually passed, from notes taken at the 


time. 


ITI. 


THERE was a small public-house, situated in the heart of Riverton, 
ealled the George and Dragon. It was much frequented by the opera- 
tives, from the fact of its having a large room attached to it, which could 
accommodate a good body of men. In more prosperous times, the room 
had been built, and used for a club-room, but latterly it had been the 
scene of the men’s painful and distressing meetings. And one evening, 
in the middle of September, 1830—for we have gone on to that date— 
the pouring into it of many men, between five and six o'clock, proved that 
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another meeting was about to be held. It was not a formal meeting, 
either, this time ; as was shown by some of the men lighting their pipes, 
and calling for pints or half pints of ale. ‘Those who were utterly penni- 
less and could not afford, or borrow, money for this luxury, sat gloomily 
by, their brows lowering over their gaunt and famish shocion: The 
landlord, who was a churlish man, generally denominated by his cus- 
tomers ‘‘ Surly,’’ had an eye to his own interest, and never trusted further 
than he knew he could do with safety. 

‘‘ James Jones,” said the landlerd, in answer to a man who had called 
fora pint of aie, “them figures must be rubbed out afore I adds to ’em.” 
As he spoke, he whisked sane oue of the slates that were hanging against 
the wall, eau displayed sundry figures marked upon its face. “ That's 


your score.” 


“ How much is there?” demanded the man addressed. 

“« Five-and-fourpence,” replied the landlord. 

“* Five-and-fourpence !” ejaculated the man, pontomnptneney = “and 
you are afeared of that! Hav’n’t 1 always paid you up ? Wasn’ t the 
score last time hard upon eight shillings, and didn’t I settle that ?” 

“ Yes,” cried the landlord; “but I have heerd that your masters, 
Webb and Co., stops to-morrow.” 

“Webb and Co. !” groaned some of the crowd. ‘‘ God help us 
then! there'll be thirty hands more throwed out.” 

‘It as quite false!” uttered Jones, intent upon getting a jug of ale. 

“If you tell me this time to-morrow night that it’s false,” returned 
the landlord, “I'll treat you to a quart.” 

“« My opinion is, gentlemen,” interrupted an intelligent-looking man, 
one of the few present who still retained good looks and respectability 
of appearance, “that in a dozen years from this time there will not be 
a single house of business left in the city.” 

The speaker was Thomas Markham, the foreman to the firm of George 
Arkell and Son, a very superior man for his class in life. 

“If you have cause to say that, Mr. Markham,” interrupted a voice, 

“it is bad indeed. When your governors go, we may expect they'll 

all go. 
il mistake me,’’ returned Markham. ‘There is no chance of 
Arkell and Som going; for you know, gentlemen, their resources are 
large. But how can they, or any others, keep on manufacturing at a 
loss? That is a game, gentlemen, that cannot be kept up long.” 

“ What is to become of the town? What is to become of it ?” 

“‘Is the deputation in yet ?” inquired Markham. 

“No,” answered a shaggy-headed man. “ Here’s Shepherd a coming 
in. I wonder how his child is. He thought last night it was a dying.” 

A careworn, pale man, but still tidy-looking, iu spite of his poverty, 
entered, and took his seat; replying, in answer to the questions put to 
him, that his child was well. 

“Why I thought you said last night that it was as bad as it could be, 
and you was a hurrying off then for the doctor. Did he come and 
cure it ?” 

“Qne doctor came, from up there,” answered Shepherd, pointing 
towards the sky. “ He came, and He took the child.” 

*‘Do you mean to say, neighbour, that your boy’s dead ?”’ 
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“ He is dead,” replied Shepherd, “and it’s a mercy. It would be a 


mercy for the other young ones if they were gone too. Death in child- 
hood is better than starvation in manhood.” 

A dead silence, the silence of sy mpathy, reigned in the crowded room. 
One of the voices at length broke it. 

“Did Doctor Barnes come to the child when you went for him ?” 

“ He opened his winder: he was a undressing to go to bed: and he 
asked me who was to pay him.’ 

** Hiss—iss—ss !” growled the listeners. 

“TI told him I would pay him with the very first money I could scrape 
together,” proceeded Shepherd, sighing heavily. “ And that he might 
take my word for it, for that had never been broken yet.” 

* And did he come ?” 

“No. He said he knew better than to trust to promises. And when 
I told him that the boy was dying, and that he was my only boy and 
very precious to me, the rest being girls, what he answered was, that he 
knew my employers had stopped business this long while, and as to my 
ever getting money to pay him it was all a fallacy. So he shut down 
his winder, and I went home to my child, powerless to help him: and I 
watched him die.” 

“ Drink a glass of ale, Shepherd,” exclaimed Markham, getting a 
glass from the landlord, and filling it from his own jug. 

“Thank ye kindly, but I shall drink nothing to-night,” replied the 
man, motioning back the glass. ‘“ There’s a sore feeling in my breast, 
comrades,” he mournfully continued : ‘it has been there a long while 
past, but it’s sorer far to-day. I don’t so much blame the surgeon, 
friends : we know there has been a deal of sickness among us, and the 
doctors have not often got paid. Perhaps, in their places, we should be 
as unwilling to go to poor people as they are. But, comrades, the bitter 
feeling is against them who has brought us to this. A few years back, 
and we were all earning an honest livelihood ; we worked hard, but we 
were paid for our labour, and were contented. And look at us now 
Hunderds of us is nigh akin to starving : there’s scarcely a crust between 
us: we desire but to work honestly, and we can’t get it. As I sat to- 
day, looking at my dead boy, I “asked myself what we had done to 
deserve this wretched fate—or whether, i in justice, it ought not to have 
fell upon them as have oppressed us.” 

“Justice for us!” cried a derisive voice: ‘ where will ye go to look 
for that ?” 

“But I came here to-night, my friends,” resumed Shepherd, ‘for a 
specitic purpose, though perhi aps I mayn’t succeed in it. I couldn’t bear, 
I nor my poor missis, who is a’most heart-broke, to have the child buried 
by the parish—lI can’t bear the thoughts of that—and I went down to 
Jasper to-day to tell him to come and take the measure for the little 
cofin. But he said so many childern have been a dying off lately, aud 
grown people too (as we ourselves know, comrades), and most of them 
gone in debt for the coffins, that it’s amazing the amount of money that’s 
owing him, and it’s now a month since he took a resolve not to work on 
trust any more. 1 asked him to depend on my word, like I did Dr. 
Barnes, and that sooner or later he should be paid. He knew my word 
was honourable, he said, but it was impossible for him to grant to me 
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what he daily refused to others. If I could find a friend to go bail for 
me, he would give me time, and that was all he could do. Neighbours, 
will any of ye stand by me in this ?” 

A score of voices answered in the affirmative, eager, sympathising 
voices: but Shepherd shook his head. 

‘“‘ Many thanks to ye, my friends,” he said, sadly, ‘but I’m afeared 
there’s not one amongst ye, all as have spoken, as is better off than I am. 
I doubt if Jasper would take your words any more than mine.” 

No one else offered, and a silence of some minutes fell upon the room. 
Shepherd rose to go. 

“7 don’t grumble, neighbours,” he said, “ though I have been unsuc- 
cessful; for 1 know that mostly ye are powerless to aid me. But it’s a 
bitter trial. I would rather my boy had never been born than that he 
should come to be buried by the parish. God knows we have heavy 
burdens to bear.” 

‘‘Shepherd!” cried the clear voice of Thomas.) Markham, ringing 
through the room, “I will stand by you in this strait. Tell Jasper that 
I pass my word to see him paid.’ 

Shepherd turned back, pushed his way through the room, and grasped 
Markham’s hand. 

“T can’t thank you as I ought, sir,” he said, “but you have took a 
load from my heart. If you are not repaid here, you will be hereafter ; 
for I have come to feel a certainty, lately, that if our good deeds never 
come home to us in this world, they are only kept to speak for us in the 
next.” 

“ Well, things is coming to a pretty pass with us, comrades,” observed 
one, as Shepherd withdrew. 

‘“¢Cuss the masters !” interrupted an intemperate voice. 

“Why curse the masters?” asked another. “They are as much 
punished as ourselves. Curse the House of Commons, rather.” 

‘‘Cuss the French, for making goods cheaper than we do!’ breathed 
a dozen voices. 

“ Curse in the right quarter, if you curse at all,” roared a man, who, 
by his look and bearing, seemed to bear some sort of authority in the 
room—* CURSE HusKISsON !” 

A shower of hisses—the name was so hateful to them—followed the 
words. ‘Thomas Markham interrupted it. 

“It is generally believed,” he began, “ that Huskisson never 

The same burst of hisses broke forth again, drowning Markham’s 
voice. But he held up his hand, and once more the men were silenced. 

‘* My friends,” he said, “ you need not have interrupted me; you can- 
not suppose I was going to defend Huskisson. But I was about to ob- 
serve, that Huskisson was so wanting in judgment as not to foresee the 
misery his measure would inflict upon the country. And it is said that 
repentance now presses upon him sore, and that he sees our homeless and 
famished children in his dreams.” 

‘¢ Then why don’t he close the ports again ?” shrieked out a man. 

‘They call this only the trial of the measure, you know,” observed a 
superior-looking man, who had recently entered. It was the manager to 
the largest firm in Riverton, the principals being frequently absent in 
London. ‘Our governors,” he continued, “are often, from their posi- 
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tion, brought inte contact with the members of the government ; and”— 
the speaker nodded his head sagacious] y— “ Ihave it from a tolerably 
sure source, gentlemen, if there is still no reciprocity at the end of 
another year, our ports will be reclosed.” 

“ Yes, when the city’s ruined ; when we have all been beaten down to 
dust ; clammed to death. They'll shut the door when the steed’s 
stolen.” 

‘‘ Huskisson’s motives,” resumed the speaker, “ however mistaken, were, 
no doubt, good ; but——”’ 

“ Don’t attempt to justify Huskisson here, sir,” he was mterrupted 
with. 

“J was about to tell you that he has seen his error,” persisted the 

x. “know for afact, that when our head governor called upon 
him one Sunday evening this summer, he was seated at his library-table, 
with one of our petitions to the House spread out before him. It was 
the one we sent up in May—you may remember it, my friends ; the one 
in which our suffermgs and wrongs were represented in truer and more 
painful colours than they were, perhaps, in any of the others. And the 
governor told me, with his own lips, that if ever he saw remorse and care 
seated upon a brow, it was seated upon Mr. Huskisson’s.’ 

Deep muttered curses upon the ill-fated statesman rose from all parts 
of the reom. The manager resumed. 

“ Huskisson began talking at once about the petition. He asked if 
the sufferings, related im it, were not overcoloured: but the governor 
assured him, upon his word of honour, as a resident in the place and 
an eye-witness, that they were paileslionn n, rather than over: for that 
no pen, no description, could ever fully represent the misery and distress 
that had been mfe in Riverton, since the bill passed. And he says he 
never, to the longest day of his life, shall forget the look of perplexity 
and care that was overshadowi ing Huskisson’s features : which look seems 
now, he says, to be habitual.” 

Before the last words were well spoken, the “ deputation” entered. 
It consisted of twelve men, chosen from the rest, who had been round 
that day to the manufactories still at work, asking for a little help. 

* Well, how have ye sped ?” was the general anquiry. 

‘* We went round, thirteen of us, upon empty stemachs, and we left 
them at home empty too: and we have done no good. Thorpe has 
gone home : we gave him the money out of what we've collected, for a 
loaf o’ bread, for his wife and childern’s bad a bed, and nigh clammed 
besides.” 

“ Was there none to promise us a little work ?” 

* Not one. And they held out no encouragement that things would 
mend. Some of the masters gave us a few shillings, grumbling at the 
same time that they couldn’t afford it, and that things was a growing 
worse.’ 

“ They can’t get worse.”’ 

“Yes they can, comrades,” continued the speaker. “ There was a 
meeting to-day of the masters: did ye hear on’t ?” 

Of course they had. 

“ Then what d’ye think was the chief measure as was proposed at it ? 
Why, to reduce the wages agai.” 
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«<« It’s purfectly unpossible!” exclaimed one of the perplexed listeners. 
“‘ They’s as low now as they can be.” 

“ 1 tell ye, it was proposed to-day to grind ’em still lower, let ‘em be 
as low as they will,” was the positive reply. “ And what's more, the 
measure was decided on, and carried. George Arkell and Son’s was the 
only firm that held out against it. Who says now that things can’t be 
worse ?” 

Murmurs of resentment against the masters, mingled with those of ap- 

robation for “‘ George Arkell and Son,” rose from all sides of the room. 

<6 Nobody has held out for us, from the first, like Mr. Arkell,” observed 
a quiet, intelligent- looking man, who had mostly been silent during the 
whole of the evening. “‘ When he speaks to us, too, it is kindly and 
sympathisingly, like a gentleman as he is, and as if ewe were rational 
beings—which they don’t all do. He is a just man, brethren, and an 
honour to the city. It is our belief that many of the others care very 
little whether we starve or live. They are all selfish.” 

“They have cause to be,” interposed Markham. “It is a daily 
struggle with them to keep their heads above water.” 

‘* You always speak up for the masters, Markham! If report says 
true, you know, you would have been setting up for one yourself, some 
of these days, had the prosperity of the city continued.” 

“ He has cause to speak up for them,” returned one of the lately- 
entered men. “ If all the masters were like his, we should have less 
grounds of complaint. It is said that Mr. Arkell has the interests of the 
men at heart as much as he has his own. His contribution to us to-day 
was the largest we received : as his ever has been. Young Mr. Travice, 
too, followed us out, as we were leaving, and slipped five shillings into 
our hands.” 

“It is nothing but the dreadful suspense and uncertainty everything 
is at, that makes our governor so ill,” resumed Markham. “ You must 
all have seen how terribly he is changed.” 

‘“‘ He is changed,” said one of the former speakers ; ; “but, brethren, 
when Mr. William Arkell comes to his death-bed, it will be a peaceful 
one.’ 

‘*A peaceful conscience, but a heavy heart,” acquiesced Markham ; 
“that is his portion now, my friends. He is making largely, and so 
losing heavily, weekly : for you are all aware that goods are not selling 
for what they cost to manufacture. And he must continue to make; 
and lose ; or else give up his business and turn us all off, to swell the 
number of the destitute: and some of us, you know, have grown old in 
his service and his father’s.” 

“ Ay, ay,” murmured the men. “God bless Mr. William Arkell ! a 

“ And if this state of things is embarrassing for Arkell and Son,” pro- 
ceeded Markham, “ what must it be for those masters who still keep on 
making, but whose resourees are all but exhausted? You should not 
cast blame towards the masters, comrades.”’ 

“No, no, ’tain’t night,” murmured some of the more just- “thinking of 
the men. “The masters’ troubles must be tenfold greater than ours.” 

“T should be glad to hear how you make that out,” grumbled a mal- 
content. <‘ I have got seven mouths to feed at home, and how am [ to 
feed “em, not earning a penny ? We was but six, but our Betsy, as was 
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in service as nuss-girl at Mrs. Omer's, came home to-day. I won't den 

that Mrs. Omer have been kind to her ; keeping her on after they failed, 
and that ; but she up and told her yesterday that she couldn’t afford it 
any longer. I remember, brethren, when Mr. and Mrs. Omer held up 
their heads, and paid their way as respectable as the first manufacturer 
in Riverton. Good people they was.’ 

“Mr. Omer came to our place to-day,” interrupted Markham, “ to 
pray the governor to give him a little work at his own home, as a 
journeyman. But we had none to give, without robbing them that 
want it worse than he. I think I never saw our governor so cut up as he 
was, after being obliged to refuse him.” 

“Ay,” returned the former speaker, ‘and our Betsy declares as her 
missis cried to her this morning, and said she didn’t know but what they 
should come to the parish. Betsy, poor girl,” he continued, “ can’t bear 
to be a burden upon us, but there ain’t no help for it. There be no 
places to be had: what with so many of the girls being throwed out of 
employment, and the famerlies as formerly kept two or three servants, 
keeping but one, and them as kept one, keeping none. There’s nothing 
that she can do, brethren, for herself or for us.” 

“The Lord keep her from evil courses!” uttered a deep, earnest 
voice. 

“If I thought as her, or any of my childern, was capable of taking to 
them,” thundered the man, his breast heaving as he raised his sinewy, 
lean arm in a threatening attitude, “I'd strike her flat into the earth 
afore me !” 

“ Softly, neighbour,” interrupted the voice. “ We all know that your 
missis is a bringing up her girls in credit. But starvation is hard to put 
up with, when it lasts from week to week, from month to month, and 
from year to year. Many a young ’ooman, better circumstanced than 
either. yours or mine, has been forced into wickedness by nothing eise. 
That’s all I meant, comrade : : I never thought to cast a reflection on your 
girl: the company present knows she don’t deserve it. Oh, brethren ! 
is there not an awful sin lying at the doors of them who have brought us 
to this ?” 

At this moment the door opened, and the man named Thorpe-—the 
one spoken of as having gone round with the ‘ deputation,” and had left 
it to return to his wife and family—pushed into the room. 
is * What now?” eried several, for they saw that some emotion oppressed 
lim. 

“They talk to us of being peaceable, of being patient, of bearing our 
wrongs stoutly !’ > he uttered, veatching his breath with every word: “ but, 
counsades, they should first try the wrongs, these lawgivers, and realise 
what it is that we have to bear 

* What has happened, ‘Thor pe | Y 

The new comer pressed his arms upon his chest, as if to keep down 
his excitement. He was one of the handsomest men in the room, so far 
as physical beauty went, with a superiority in his bearing approaching to 
refinement, but his cheeks were hollow and pale, and his clothes tattered. 
Lis voice rose occasionally to a sob as he spoke. 

“I went round this morning with the deputation, comrades. I did 
not want to go, for my poor wife was sick a bed, and my children ailing ; 
but I yielded to their wishes, and went.” 
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“He is a better spokesman than some of us, you see,” interposed the 
leader of the deputation : “his edication was smart, and he has improved 
himself along of reading books. I thought he might explain some things 
to the masters to-day conciser than we should, so I asked him to go.” 

‘“‘T went with them,” returned the man, ‘“‘and now I'll tell you my 
reward. I owed, brethren—perhaps we most of us do it, to our sore 
perplexity—I owed a trifle of rent. God knows how I have struggled to 
keep free of debt; living upon almost nothing, and my wife and babes 
upon as little: it is that, the dispensary doctor says, that has brought 
on her disorder.” 

“Did you get a ticket for the dispensary ?” inquired Thomas 
Markham. 

‘Yes. I hada deai of trouble over it, but I got one at last. And 
lately, since my wife has been too ill to walk there, the doctor has been 
so kind as to come down and see her, though folks say it’s out of his duty. 
We had but one room: we gave up our two others when work failed me, 
long ago now, and we had parted with everything to buy bread, save the 
straw mattress my wife lay upon, an old chair or so, and a broken 
table. The whole lot of things would not have fetched ten shillings at 
a sale.” 

“Why don’t you go on, Thorpe?” asked the manager before men- 
tioned, seeing that the man had stopped, in his agitation. 

“ Pll go on, sir, but I feel to-night a difficulty in fetching my breath. 
Well, when I got home just now, there was a crowd collected in the 
lane, close by our door, and what should I see but my wife in the midst, 
lying upon some dirty straw, in the open air, and the children stretched 
there too, a crying and sobbing by her. The landlord had come in 
while I was away, had seized my poor handful of things for his rent, and 
turned my wife and children out.” 

A burst of indignation shook the room. 

“The neighbours, they are like ourselves, so miserable that they had 
not a bed to lie her on, but they went for the dispensary surgeon, and he 
came. He said—he said”—poor Thorpe’s speech seemed in danger of 
stopping altogether—“ he said that the worry and the fright and the ex- 
posure to the air, had completed what the illness had nearly done before, 
and that perhaps she would not live through the night. And— 
brethren—I’ve told ye all.” 

‘Who says we have no wrongs to redress ?”’ were the first words 
spoken. 

‘“ They are foul wrongs, they are crying wrongs!” uttered one, in a 
violent tone. “If the Legislatur don’t interfere to relieve us, I can’t 
see what it’s to end in.” 

“It will end in this city’s ruin, and in ours with it,” interposed Mark- 
ham. ‘ But what care the government for that? The duty imposed 
upon these new-fangled French goods, is filling their pockets: you 
would be astonished, some of you, gentlemen, at the amount of money 
that has thus accrued to the government since the ports have been 
opened. I forget the exact figure, but I know it surprised me when our 
governor read it to me. And while the money is thus flowing in, and 
enriching their coffers ; helping to keep up their extravagance, and their 
places for their younger sons, and their pensions for their women, what 
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care they, think you, for a little local misery? Why, if we all die off 
into the ground, it would only be so much less embarrassment to 
them.” 

Markham stopped, and heavy groans were echoed around, proving how 
his words told upon his hearers. 

“ The question of another petition was mooted at the masters’ meeting 
to-day,” he resumed, “one to the king. But, dear me! if petitions—as 
Mr. Teavics said to his father afterwards, when they were conversing 

upon it—if petitions could do any good, it would have been done ere 
this, with all that have gone up. The governor remarked to me——”’ 

At this moment the door opened, and there suddenly rushed into the 
room a man, under the influence of some extraordinary excitement. His 
name was Sanders. He was a broad-shouldered, powerful fellow, stand- 
ing six feet high, and, with his bare, fleshless bones, looked not unlike a 
walking skeleton. He had been one of the first of the operatives thrown 
out of work, and he did not bear his distresses calmly. Never of the 
most steady character, he had latterly become fierce in his deportment ; 
violent and revengeful in his language; drinking to excess when he 
could get it: but he was sober on this night. He pressed forward, his 
large eyes dilating aud his mouth working, panting for breath. In his 
fierce eagerness, he thrust the landlord aside, as if he had been an 
atom, totally losing sight of the respect in general accorded to that in- 
dividual. 

“ Comrades! comrades! the news, the news! Ye haven’t heard it, or 
ye wouldn’t be sitting droning together like this !”’ 

Pipes were taken from lips, and cups of ale were arrested half-way 
thither. The company did not know what to make of Sanders. 

** It’s come express, men—-a chaise and four horses. I saw it myself. 
How the steam rose from the reeking cattle! Comrades, he has gone to 
retribution !—gone to answer for our ruin! It was only yesterday that 
these wretched old lips of mine, which hadn’t tasted food since the pre- 
vious day, said if you only waited, you would see that some judgment 
would fall upon him.” 

“Sanders!” exclaimed the manager of the large firm before alluded 
to, “ you look wild, and talk so. What have you been doing, man ?” 

“A dance to-night, brethren !” resumed the fellow; “ merry hearts and 
shining countenances, if we never wear ’em again! Let them as have the 
means, drink till they’re drunk: let them as haven’t, make a score with 
the landlord. We'll drink to him on his journey !” 

“* Are you mad ?” questioned the landlord. 

“1 feel so,” returned the excited man. ‘ But let’s wonder how he 
feels—how many of the phantoms he has sent out of the world, broken- 
hearted and starved, is a hovering round him on his journey, erying for 
vengeance! Qh, comrades! this is news to last for our lives, if we never 
hear any again !” 

‘“‘ Is your news good or ill?” 

“ That’s as you may find it. There’s revenge for us, that’s good; 
there’s a thonght that God A’mighty has seen our wrongs and is 
a rewarding of ’em, that’s good; and there’s death, which is generally 
reckoned bad. I guess it is, in this case, for him it has overtook.” 
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* Who is dead ?”’ was the next question, while universal. silenee per~ 
vaded the hushed assemblage. 

“ Ye knew of the great undertaking, as they called it; what has oceu- 
= men’s tongues and thoughts lately ; the opening of the great railroad 

ween Liverpool and Manchester? It is opened.” 

** Well ?—well ?” repeated the impatient men. “ What's that to us?” 

“Ye knew that the grandees of the government, our oppressors, was 
to be at it, in a body ?”’ 

“Go on.” 

“ And there’s ene on ’em has met his fate there. Killed—jammed— 
jammed to death, brethren: the carriages went right over him. Never 
say again that there’s no retribution !” 

The men had risen from their seats, breathless with suspense, and the 
deepest stillness reigned in the room. It was broken by a hesitating 
voice. 

“The king ? Was he there ?” 

“ No, no, not'the king!” returned Sanders, in a contemptuous tone. 
‘One who has had more to do with us ; who has taken the bread from 
our mouths, the fire from our hearths, the clothing from our impoverished 
bodies; who has brought grey hairs upon us afore their time; who has 
driven scores of us into the grave afore God would have put us there! 
Can you tell now ?” 

A certain name—the men said so afterwards—rose to the lips of many 
there, but not one gave utterance to it ; and Sanders resumed, his voice 
rising’ to a shriek: 

*‘ Huskisson, brethren !—do you hear the name? WHuskisson! It 
is true, as God’s in heaven !” 

The dead silence was prolonged for a few moments, until the men’s 
minds had had time to take in the startling tale ; and then arose, almost 
simultaneously, one long, loud, dreadful shout, in every tone—in every 
sense of exultation. Let us hope that the ill-fated statesman, not yet 
many hours gone to his dread account, had other prayers than these to 
follow his exit from the world ! 


IV. 


Tuese unhappy ‘and, in most cases, ignorant operatives were not 
alone in the opinion they expressed on the death of Huskisson. If you 
will go to Riverton—and perhaps you have by this time pretty nearly 
guessed what town it is that has been alluded to—you will find many of 
its first citizens—not very young most of them now—who will unhesi- 
tatingly tell you that the singular fatality which overtook the unfortunate 
statesman, was but the measuring of Heaven’s wrath upon him for the 
local misery he had brought upon the land. I do not speak of the lower 
class, who are apt to be prejudiced, but of gentlemen, educated and intel- 
ligent in their minds, just and benevolent in their principles and practice. 
And you may as well endeavour to turn the sun from its course, as to 
alter this, their conscientious and long-cherished conviction. 

Does any one require to ask what was the eventual fate of Riverton, so 
far as its trading prosperity was concerned ? No redress, or compensation, 
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or sympathy, was ever accorded it. Its unfortunate, and, let us say, ill- 

odhauien, went, with very few exceptions, down to total ruin, 
one after the other, and were scattered abroad on the face of the toilsome 
earth, to be heard of no more. Not yet have the effects of the long- 
continued misery passed away, and never will, so long as our time shall 
last. This has been but a sketch of it, for it was of by far too grave a 
nature, too deep and painful in its working, for any pen faithfully to re- 
cord. But when you hear talk again of these great political changes, 
ask yourselves, however flourishing their aspect may be, whether there 
may not be some localities, some communities, of peaceful, unoffending 
people to whom they are bringing the destruction that they once brought 
upon Riverton. 

This record of the Arkell family is not a very cheering history. Its 
conclusion—that is, so far as a conclusion can be given to the career of 
people who yet live—will appear in a subsequent number. But, I warn 
you, it will be no more gay than these two first papers have been. And, 
you may rely upon it, that when the pen confines itself faithfully to 
chronicles of real life, its traces will in general be found to be sad ones. 





SUNSET SKETCHES. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 
THE RUINED CASTLE. 


WILD winds sweep through yon roofless tower, 
Where warrior-knights kept watch and ward ; 
And rank weeds choke the woodbine bower, 
Where erst upon the velvet sward 

Trod, in times past, light fairy feet 

As stole full oft, same blushing maid 

Thither, her mail-clad love to meet. 

And where sad parting words were said 

Ere far away, to tented field, 

And deadly battle-plain, he hied, 

Glory to win—for could he yield 

To Beauty’s thrall, his martial pride ? 


The golden sunsets still illume 
Yon purple hills, yon rushing stream, 

Still chase yon dark wood’s sombre gloom, 
And o’er each loopholed turret beam. 

But where are they, the stirring throng, 
Whose looks once on that scene were cast— 
Who listened to the minstrel’s song, 
Or to the trumpet’s echoing blast P— 
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All, all are gone! These ruins tell 

Of generations now no more ; 
Phantoms—passed from this world to dwell 
Upon Oblivion’s mystic shore ! 


THE LAKE, 


The sun is setting, and its golden rays 

Are streaming over yon fair lake, which seems 
Calm, as the ‘cherub smile that sweetly plays 
Around the lips of infancy, while dreams 

Of placid joys their guardian angels send. 

Yon skiff, searce moving on it glassy breast, 
Reflected there, seems with its wave to blend. 

The winds are hushed; nature appears to rest ; 
And the lone hills around seem to look down 
Protectingly upon the tranquil scene. 

The craggy heights have lost their gloomy frown, 
And every little scattered patch of green 

Stands forth in strong relief, beneath the light 
Shed by the glorious orb, ieee parting beams 
Shine with fresh splendour ere they fade in night, 
Or yield to the pale moon’s uncertain gleams. 

So must all Beauty—Ple asure —Glory—fade, 
Like the bright tints of yonder gorgeous sky— 
Till man, lost for a time ’midst Death’s col shade, 
Shall rise to realms of endless day on high. 


THE CHURCHYARD, 


Behold—how the warm floods of amber light 

Poured from you gold and crimson clouds, illume 
That lonely church’s venerable dome— 

And to its ivy-covered walls, a bright 

And cheerful aspect lend! The pe yews smile 

Beneath that glow, and every marble tomb 

It gilds. Even from th’ abode of Death, its gloom 

The sunset hour hath power to chase awhile. 

But through the damp, cold earth, no ray can steal 

To shine upon the coffin’s blackened lid, 

Or with its sparkling light the sleepers wake. 

No—never more their mouldering forms shall feel 

That sunset glow—within the deep grave hid— 

The last dread trump alone their rest shall break! 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 
A Roman Jumble; or, Sketch of a Day. 


Onx of these fine, bright, sunshiny days is so mixed and varied by all 
kinds and description of sights, it is like a mimic hife—the four-and- 
twenty hours extend and dilate mto a well-filled existence, and I find 
myself taking in so many and various ideas, and passing through such 
varying scenes, that, unless I came home and put it all down, I should 
never believe one day could afford so kaleidoscopic a variety. It is only 
at Rome one can spend such days, where the present and the past meet, 
clash, or harmonise, as the case may be ; and one rushes from the cata- 
combs to the marionettes, or from an appointment with the holy father to 
the hurdle-race ridden by real English jockeys. New phases of life open 
out with the passing: hour; each by turns engrossing, enticing, intoxi- 
cating to various minds; each worthy of the dedieation of our every 
energy and power. Every chord of intellectual sympathy is touched, and 
the spirit grows well-nigh paralysed under the overwhelming sense of its 
utter inability to grasp even a portion of the mighty whole that unfolds 
in all its excellence before it. The seulptor—the painter—the antiqua- 
rian—the lover of antique art—the philosopher, and interpreter of 
Christian antiquity—the profound theologian—the admirer of Nature in 
her wildest and most unadorned beauty—the epicurean who delights in 
sumptuous palaces, marble halls, and pillared terraces, stretching into 
orange groves, luxuriant in tropical profusion—the sportsman who revels 
in his exhilarating flight across the free prairie Campagna—the fine lady, 
who lives only for routs and balls, and fine equipages, and incessant dis- 
sipation—the nonchalant é/égant, her husband, who reads the 7imes and 
lives at “the club” all day—the solitary pilgrim, journeying from distant 
lands to fall prostrate before Christ’s vicegerent upon earth—the soldier, 
who loves reviews and the ‘‘ pomp and circumstance” of war among ten 
thousand Frenchmen—the law er, who buries himself over ponderous 
tomes, nowhere else to be found, in musty libraries—the architect, come 
from the far north to study the classic porticos, colonnades, and piazzas 
of the followers of Palladio palaces built for the bright summer, glorious 
as its sun, where other Romeos may love, and still fairer Juliets be 
wooed, on the ballustraded balconies, under the shadow of the deep 
cypresses, in the azure nights when reigns a softer day; or to learn what 
magnificent temples art can still raise to the praise of Him whose creating 
hand coloured so radiantly the glowing south—the musical dilettante, 
who finds here the best opera in harmonious Italy—last of all, the idle 
rich vagabond, without end or aim in his senseless life, simply seeking 
for amusement,—Rome, in her boundless multiplication of varied resources, 
will satisfy and fascinate him—even him. 

O rare old city! I embrace thee, and I love thee as the intellectual 
home of all mankind ;—still, as in the darkened centuries of the middle 
ages, the great parent of knowledge and of art. But this is an endless 
theme; a pean I could sing for ever to thy praise! so let me, without 


further preface, describe, as I proposed, my day as it passed, and then 
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judge, good reader, how charmingly time passes in the Eternal City, 
where one’s mind is opened as in no other place under God’s blue fir- 
mament. 

In the morning I strolled into the Borghese Gallery, always invitingly 
open. That su orb palace, flinging back as it were, disdainfully, the 
meaner that press upon its long facades, stretching away down 
entire streets. Little Pauline Bonaparte must have felt ihe proud 
when, on ing the grand central cortile, with its open galleries and 

graceful colo she was hailed as its mistress. 

The apartments devoted to the picture-gallery are on the ground-floor, 
and of almost mterminable extent, ending in a corridor, decorated with a 
sparkling fountain, commanding a lovely view of St. Peter's, rising like 
a radiant queen out of the green meadow encircling the Vatican on that 
side, and extending to the water-side. Close under the windows rolls 
the turbid Tiber, pir tener here into the Porta di Ripetta, with divers 
squat, miniature steamers riding on its muddy current, which take pas- 
sengers and cattle (the latter decidedly predominating) up the river as 
far as possible into the dreary Campagna. 

I had already visited the Borghese Gallery many times, but it is a 
place not only to see but to live in, among those grandest pictures time 
has spared. I of course saluted the Divine Sybil—the presiding deity of 
the whole colleetion, bright and glowing as she is for the usually sombre 
pencil of Domenichino. I cannot but look, however, on that picture as 
intended for a Saint Cecilia rather than the pagan prophetess. Then 
there is her magnificent rival, Circe, by that wonderful colourist the Fer- 
rarese Dosso Dossi, who has here called forth the most gorgeous en- 
semble of beauty the eye ever rested on. ‘There is a strange, magic 
calm in the aspect of the enchanted wood within whose shadow she rests, 
dressed in a rich Eastern costume, drawing around her circles of magic 
incantations, which she calmly watches, as though certain of success. 
That wondrously beautiful face aud radiant form ever comes before me, 
like a charmed vision, transporting me into other times and other scenes, 
such as in early childhood one dreams of, when, under the influence of 
those tales of witchcraft, the opening imagination more than half aecepts 
as dim realities. 

Of what a different class are the sacred families by Andrea del Sarto; 
monotonous in expression and grouping (always the same face of his 
somewhat Dutch-featured wife, with nearly the same head-dress), but 
soft and harmonious in colouring, as though his brush had been dipped 
in morning dew—rugia doso, as the Italians have it, a word dropping as 
it were with glittering dewdrops. 

But most of all do I revel im three or four pictures in the Venetian 
rooms. Those grandly beautiful Graces, by Titian, bearimg the bow and 
quiver of Cupid—whose eyes Venus (a type of perfeet loveliness) is 
binding—beings of a freer, happier, grander type than inhabit this poor 
earth, conscious of a joyous existence, untrammelled by “4 peculiarity 
of dogma, period, or circumstance; the very antipodes to the cold 
abstractions of Grecian art. 

Where did Titian ever procure such models ?—or did he ever procure 
such models? is the question. Rather are they not visions of his glowing 
imagination called forth from the vasty depths of his own Venetian skies, 
as he floated in the gondolas abe the fragrant shade of the green 
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ns that encircled his native Venice? Celestial Venus, decked 
in all her fabled charms to captivate Eneas, was not more divinely fair 
than this her prototype. 

Then, sacred and profane Love, seated contemplating each other on 
opposite sides of a well, with Cupid between them playing with the 
water. The one calm, reserved, reflective, clothed in white robes of the 
Venetian style, wearing flowers in her auburn hair. The other vain and 
careless, with a certain abandon in her attitude, revealing her terrestrial 
“Reames ever-lighted lamp of pleasure burning in her upraised 

and as she turns towards her staid companion; her graceful limbs 
concealed by no jealous drapery, but rather set off by the red mantle 
lying near, and the thick, tangling tresses of golden hair falling over her 
snowy shoulders. What shades, what magic colouring enchant the eye 
in these glorious examples of the genius of Titian, creating at pleasure 
the entire circle of Olympus’s inhuman shape, but freed from the dominion 
of all debasing passions—free, open, and serene—the very perfection of 
the beautiful. 

Hard by hangs Georgione’s David, clad in a complete suit of silver- 
steel, standing out from the canvas with the power of a basso-relievo ; 
the very personification of a chivalrous knight, though, sooth to say, as 
little indicative of the young Israelite as possible. This picture is a fine 
specimen of the painter’s austere though emphatic manner. 

I have generally an objection to chefs-d’euvre, and I am frankly 
guilty of confessing that I care neither for Raphael’s Entombment—to 
my mind a feeble, inexpressive group, always admitting the extreme 
beauty of some of the heads—or for Correggio’s Danaé, a picture where 
connoisseurs profess to admire the finish of his chiar-oscuro and the 
transparent brilliancy of the lights. ‘To me she appears a mincing, ill- 
limbed, quite unattractive nymph—ungracefully sprawling on a couch, 
and not at all worthy the fuss Jupiter made about her. 

Nor do | care to dwell on Garofalo’s great picture—stiff and mannered 
in grouping, though admirably coloured ; but my eye rests with delight 
on that noblest of Raphael's portraits, Cesar Borgia, where the painter 
has invoked so vivid and imposing a vision of that depraved but romantic 
man, whose character horrifies yet delights one by the alternate depths 
of wickedness and brilliant display of bravery, genius, and intellect that 
chequer his life. He alone dared to cherish the project of uniting the 
conflicting claims of divided and prostrate Italy under his single sway ; 
a project his intellectual superiority, headlong courage, and consummate 
chicanery might have matured and perfected, had death not cut him off 
in the midst of his stormy career. There, encased in that frame, he appears ; 
and every one who has ever heard his once-dreaded name, can read his 
character in those bold, commanding eyes, watching one round the room 
like an evil spirit. 

I delight in the murmuring fountain, splashing melodiously over the 
porphy: pedestal in the centre of the great hall ; the only sound that 

reaks the silence of those endless rooms. And I delight, too, in the 
chamber of mirrors, where wreaths of flowers, garlands, and festoons, deck 
vases piled over with lilies and roses, obscuring the brilliant glass on which 
they are painted. Cupids lurk among the _Nenoee and roll in very joy- 
ousness under their perfumed shade; while gilding and stucco, and 
statues and marbles enrich the walls and the ceiling around. Even for 
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stately, palatial Rome it is a glorious old palace, and my memory will 
often gather fondly around it, remembering the pleasant hours I have 
dreamed away in its silent halls when I am far away. 

From the Borghese Palace I ordered the carriage to drive by the 
Corso towards the Aventine. I have already celebrated that “ street of 
palaces”—perhaps the grandest specimen of domestic architecture in the 
world—withal the gayest, busiest place in all Rome, swarming with car- 
riages and foot-passengers from morning until night comes, and the gay, 
which still attracts a certain degree of attention. The Corso to me 
bears the impress of a perpetual festa, arising, I suppose, from my remi- 
niscences of the Carnival, and that glorious concluding two hours of the 
‘ Moccoli,”” when its lofty sides become transformed into cavernous pre- 
cipices of incessantly moving lights, glittering and sparkling with an 
eccentric will-o’-the-wisp brilliancy, that quite puts the pale stars to 
shame. At the top of the Corso the dark turrets of the Venetian am- 
bassador’s palace frown down on the ever-gathering crowd below—all 
that remains of the feudal agesin Rome. Built like the Farnese, and so 
many other palaces, from the spoils of the Colosseum, it was once inha- 
bited by Charles VIII., when, full of young and untaught presumption, 
that carpet-knight descended into Italy, as he imagined, to behold and 
to conquer, until the Keys of St. Peter and the Lion of Venice gave him 
such sore blows he was glad to return to la belle France. This imposing 
structure, more a fortress than a palace, is the only spot in Rome really 
impressed with the characteristics of the middle ages. From hence, the 
intriguing court of Vienna now, as in past ages, watches the manceuvres 
of the Vatican—the old combat of Ghibelline and Guelph revived—onl 
now the fight is waged with pens and not with swords. Connected wit 
the Piazza and Palazzo di Venezia is the glowing little church of San 
Marco, that glittering new-fledged daughter of a glorious time-honoured 
mother, against whose walls beat the placid waves of the blue Adriatic. 
Near at hand a whole faubourg of palaces raise their proud heads in 
rivalry to each other—the Doria, the Altieri, and the ‘Torlonia, where 
that citizen keeps his state by the side of Rome’s most ancient nobles, 
Presiding over the district appears the sumptuous church of the Gesu, 
yet dark and sombre in its magnificence as the pages of its annals, 
Here, in a gorgeous chapel, lapped in a funereal urn of bronze and gold, 
under a winding-sheet of marble, precious stones and oriental alabaster 
heaped around, the whole surmounted with an enormous globe of lapis- 
lazuli, lies Ignatius Loyola. His mausoleum as resplendent as his life 
was poor. Now art and nature emulate each other in its adornment : 
statues people the lofty aisles, pictures animate the glittering altars, 
the rarest marbles sustain the roof (where brilliant frescoes form an 
artistic firmament), and the most precious metal form the capitals. His 
history is written on the walls in marble and in bronze, and an image of 
solid silver adorns the altar. Enthusiastic, devoted, brave, the Spanish 
monk was the latest, and perhaps the strongest, support of the Church. 


Its foundations sapped by Luther were sustained by Loyola. Strange 
contrast ! the Guelphic shrine of Loyola hard by the Ghibelline palace 
of the Austrian Cesar! Theocracy and feudality face to face, mea- 
suring each other like two athlete in an arena. Another palace is near, 
forming a part of this suggestive corner, but, like the history of its race, 
it lies detached—that of Madame Mére, where once resided Letitia 
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a the plebetan Charlemagne, that ruler who, if 
fate spared him, would really established throughout Italy 
“Jo buon Fast of ‘eae ore Rienzi dreamed. Sete halls are 
gloomy in shadows, as tho thising with the sorrows of the 
modern Niobe, who saw her childven ney off om by one in the flower of 
their age—tast of all, that grandson hailed king of this Rome, whose 
cupolas he never beheld glowing in the southern sunshine, for before he 
knew the city he was imtended to rule, death had cut the thread of his 
short span. Deep melancholy hangs over all the reminiscences of the 
imperial family at Rome ; even at this hour its representative, Prmce 
Canino, is an exile from its walls. 

But I have been tempted to linger on my road, and at this rate shall 
never complete, as I desire, the day that I have chalked out. Let us on 
to the Aventine, once divided from the Palatine and the Capitoline Hills, 
in the days when history was young, by a marsh so profound that the 
plebes of Rome could only reach their favourite hill in boats; on we go, 
skirting the open ground, where stands the Temple of Vesta, the prettiest 
ruin perhaps in the world, its base washed by the Tiber—and the 

, known as the Bocca della Verita, once a temple dedicated to 
Ceres, mounting an ascent, up the steep side of the Aventine, where none 
but Roman horses could have kept their footing, to say nothing of dragging: 
a heavy carriage after them. I was extremely alarmed at finding our 
centre of gravity so utterly unsupported ; but as the Italian coachman 
Carlo only laughed at my fears, and declared it would be personally a 
“vergogna’ towards himself if | did not allow him to proceed, I was fain 
to sit still and resign myself to my fate. Arrived at the summit, horrid, 
envious walls rose up, bordering the lonely lanes, opening out in various 
directions ; not a soul appeared—not a sound was heard, save the busy 
hum of men below, blended with the rushing waters of the Tiber. Above 
all was solitude and desolation—ruins—and their very remaius have 
passed away—destruction and time have not spared a stone. The Aven- 
tine possesses only suggestive recollections. Instead of beg crowned by 
the sacred Grove dedicated to the Furies, it is belted by a noble zone of 
churches, which I proposed to visit. ‘The walls, however, were abomi- 
nable ; for aught I know Cacus and his cavern may have been hid by the 
enclosures, but they were impenetrable, and I could only dismount and 
dream of Hercules and his victory over the ancient monster, and remem- 
ber the unpropitious augury of Remus, and rebuild in my own mind 
the magnificent shrines and temples that once uprose on this hill, in 
honour of Diana, erected by the united Latin tribes in emulation of her 
great fane at Ephesus—the stately edifices in honour of Juno, and of 
the Bona Dea, oN sat enthroned, crowned with her mural coronet. It 
was on the Aventine that the last Gracchus retired to die—that Marius 
was born—and more interesting still, that the second separation of the 
senate from the people occurred after the death of Virginia in the 
Forum. Those words of fire had no sooner been pronounced by Vir- 
ginius holding aloft the knife still streaming with the maiden’s blood, by 
which he dedicated the soul of Appius to the infernal gods, than the 
plebeians, goaded to madness by the outrage offered them by the Tribune, 
m the person of Virginia, retired to the Aventine, but not before the 
body of the slaughtered maiden had been borne in solemn procession 
through the city, followed by the Roman matrons and damsels throwing 
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flowers, jewels, and even their own hair, as offerings to her offended 
manes. 

Virginias, on returning to Rome from Mount Algidum with the 
legions which had revolted from the kingly dominion by his i 
forming the nucleus of the future republic, encamped on the Aventine. 
Here, too, were situated those once beautiful Horti Serviliani, in whose 
groves Nero took refuge when he fled from his golden house during the 
sedition that cost him his life. The Tiber lay iavitingly at his feet, as 
it winds round the abrupt slopes of the Aventine, and he determined to 
end his life by a plunge in its waters; but, pusillanimous and undecided, 
he, who was unworthy to live, wanted courage to die! 

Would that the lonely vineyards around could have upheaved and dis- 
covered the ruins which long centuries have confided to their bosoms ! 
Not a vestige was here to assist the imagination ; and the lettuces and 
endive sprouted, and cabbages swelled, under the pale olive-trees, in the 
most provokingly common-place manner, as if to drive away all classical 
enthusiasm. 

Along the centre of the hill extends a broad road, where stand three 
churches—San Sabina, San Alessio, and the Priorato—without a doubt 
erected on the site of Pagan temples. San Alessio was hermetically 
sealed, but I penetrated into its neighbour (only divided from it by a 
garden) and entered a cortile, within which stands the dignified but 
modern-looking church of Santa Sabina, on the supposed site of the 

of Juno Regina. It might have served as a portico to the city of 
the dead, so desolate was its aspect. Grass grew in the cortile, and moss 
had gathered round the columns. Unbroken silence prevailed : the very 
birds were silent, and I felt actually afraid of waking the melancholy 
echoes by pulling a bell at one of the great doors. An inscription over 
the door, in mosaic, informed me that the church stood on the site of 
Santa Sabina’s house, who suffered martyrdom at Rome during the per- 
secution of Adrian. A chureh was erected to her honour as early as the 
ear 430. Sabina was an Umbrian widow, noble and wealthy, who 
tomato a Christian through the zealous teaching of her maid Seraphina, 
by birth a Syrian. These details were highly interesting while contem- 
ting the church, although to those at a distance they may possibly 
appear trite and unpalatable. 

After waiting some time—for in Italy patience becomes one of those 
cardinal virtues one is foreed daily to practise—a boy appeared and 
opened the church, a fine large building of the Basilica form, but exceed- 
ingly damp and chilly, with scarcely a vestige of antiquity remaining, so 
completely has Sixtus V. renovated it. In a side chapel is one of the 
‘most beautiful pictures in Rome, the “ Virgin of the Rosario,” painted 
by Sassofenato, which, being hung in a good light, is seen with every 
possible advantage. It isa sweet and most delicately beautiful composi- 
tion, coloured with a transparent clearness worthy of Raphael. Well 
may it be called a perfect jewel ; it reminded me of those pretty verses 
(a remnant of the republic) addressing the Virgin as— 

Maria della bionda testa 

I capelli son fila d’oro, 
Rimirando quel bel tesoro, 
Tutti gli angeli fan festa. 


The Virgin, a beautiful creature, though not too much idealised, 
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draped in red, presents the infant Saviour to San Dominico and San 
Catarina of Siena, who, habited as a nun, kneels at her feet. There is 
a sweet youthfulness and freshness in the figure of the saint extremely 
touching ; a sort of devotional abandon in her prostrate attitude full of 
expression. Beautiful angels, graceful as Albano’s Cupids, hover above, 
bearing a red flag or drapery over the Virgin, harmonising agreeably 
with her robe, and a white lily lies at her feet. Long could I have 
gazed on that picture had not the damp cold of the church warned me to 
withdraw. 

The ignorant boy, my custode, knew nothing; but, like Jim in “ Bleak 
House,” had a determined idea “of moving on.” At first I thought he 
was an idiot, but discovered that he was French—some offshoot from the 
regiment quartered in the monastery, who were smoking and lounging 
about in the cloisters whither he led us, incessantly jabbering some unin- 
telligible patois. Tradition says, that within the garden stands an olive- 
tree, planted by St. Dominic during his residence here, after leaving 
San Sixto near the Porta Sebastiana, a convent he gave up to some 
vagrant nuns who had wandered somewhat too freely before he under- 
took the reform of their order. 

I left the church and wandered forth along the summit of the Aven- 
tine, silent and musing as all nature around. The sun shone hotly, 
though in January ; and there was that deathlike repose peculiar to mid- 
day in Italy. I strolled into the open cancello of a villa, and followed 
a dark walk of overarching box and ilex, on to a stone terrace overlooking 
the city, which lay at my feet, divided by the river into two unequal por- 
tions. ‘There was the Rents Rotio, now broken no longer, as a hand- 
some iron suspension bridge connects the old Roman arches yawning on 
either side of the river. Beyond, in the centre of the current, was the 
island of the Tiber, with its shiplike prow, still evidencing the artificial 
appearance of a vessel which the ancient Romans had given to the spot 
where stood the once magnificent temple of Esculapius. On the oppo- 
site or Trastevere side, gardens filled with richly-laden orange and lemon 
trees enlivened the long sombre lines of the houses, flinging back the 
sun’s rays, and lighting up the bright globes of fruit that clustered on 
the dark boughs—the Janiculum backing the prospect broken by villas 
and casinos, with here and there a solitary pine-tree. 

The church of the Priorato is situated in this romantic garden, belong- 
ing now to Cardinal Marini, and incorporated into his villa. Within the 
church, its walls all white as the driven snow, lie the monumental effigies 
of the knights of Malta in full armour, carved in marble, stretched in 
stern repose, each on his funereal pile. What recollections of daring 
courage and chivalric devotion to a noble cause does not this solitary spot, 
consecrated to the heroic dead, suggest! No names mark the resting- 
places of these once valiant warriors ; but in the heavenly chronicle pre- 
served above their memories may not be forgotten. All hail to these 
gallant knights, sleeping tranquilly their last slumber on the silent 
Aventine! 

The woman custode threw open the wide entrance-door, and a glorious 
view burst into sight. Rome was invisible, but the windings of the Tiber 
through the leafy groves called Campi del Popolo Romano, and the 
desolate Monte Testaccio, surmounted by a single cross, occupied the 


foreground. Beyond lay the low, marshy Campagna towards Ostia, 
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broken by the magnificent Basilica of San Paolo fuori le Mino, sur- 
rounded by vineyards and gardens—the trees just bursting into snowy 
blossoms. All save this _— spot was indescribably melancholy. In 
the surrounding plain, redolent of malaria, ruin, decay, and pestilence 
unite to form a wilderness terrible in summer both to man and beast. 
The wind sighed gently as it rose from the plain, fanning the deep 
woods of the garden, like the voice of nature mourning over the desolation 
of this once rich and pleasant land. 

I turned into a little pasture in the surrounding garden, where grew an 
immense date-tree, at whose foot ran a little streamlet, issuing from a broken 
fountain disfigured by some mutilated god of ancient Rome, now shorn 
of his fair proportions, “sans nose, sans mouth, sans eyes, sans every- 
thing,” as the melancholy Jacques says. By this time the whole popu- 
lation of the custode’s family having gathered round the forestiera lady, 
all repeating the usual cry of “ Danmi qualche cosa,” I beat a rapid 
retreat. 

The roads along the Aventine, now mounting up, then dashing down, 
covered with rough masses of unbroken rubbish, would be the despair of any 
but Roman coachmen, who possess the art of teaching their horses to climb 
like cats. Down at last we jolted into a deep hollow at the back of the 
Forum, to a dirty, miserable open space, where the wretched malefactors 
of revolutionary Rome are executed. A more dreary place to die in can 
scarcely be conceived ; and I felt such a horror of the locality and its 
sanguinary reminiscences, that for a moment the very puddles looked 
filled with blood. 

It was but a moment, and the intervening walls shut out the dre 
arena where crime sighs out its last wretched groan ; and I found myself 
descending into a kind of hole before an ancient church, in my search for 
the Cloaca Massima, whither I was bound. Beside the church, and much 
below the level of the surrounding buildings, stands a well-preserved 
marble arch of square and massive proportions, having four distinct 
arched entrances, marking the meeting of four ancient highways. Rows 
of niches, separated from each other by small columns, still remain, indi- 
cating where statues once stood ; and it has a solid, substantial look, de- 
fying even now time and decay. Thearch is that of Janus Quadrifons, and 
the church St. George, whose name, joined to our national ery of “ Merrie 
England,” still defies the world, as in ages gone by, when these sounds 
reached even to the burning Desert, rallying the English knights against 
the Paynim’s power. ‘Times are changed now, and the Crescent and the 
Cross united under the tutelary patronage of St. George, who still slays 
his dragon on creaking signs that swing before public-houses where 
lonely cross-roads meet, deeply embosomed in the leafy lanes of verdant 
England, undismayed by the mishaps which have made him acquainted 
with such strange bedfellows in his public line of life. 

Close beside the church (a grotesque old pile, sinking into mother- 
earth out of sheer weakness and old age) stands another arch, almost in- 
corporated into the building, richly decorated with arabesques and frescoes, 
erected to Septimus Severus by the bankers and tradesmen of the city. 
On one side appears the Emperor with his consort Julia, on the other 
their sons Geta and Caracalla, though the figure of the former has been 
effaced by order of the brother, who so barbarously caused his death, 
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wasa rich old corner that detained me some time, but no Cloaca 
discover, and the solitude was almost unbroken by the appearance 
a beggar. I was just going away im despair, when | was at- 
towards @ pretty garden in which some labourers were working. 
asking where was the Cloaca, a man, with an expresstve Italian 
indicating his knowledge of what I asked, led me along a little 
to a screen of orange-trees skirting a bank, from whence the 
und fell rapidly towards a deep watery ditch, penetrating the adjoiumg 
Cuaed an arch, precisely as a stream passes under a mill. 

“ Ecco,” said he, “la Cloaca.” 

The place swarmed with washerwomen, who scrub perpetually at small 
reservoirs in the thickness of the wall under the massive vaults once the 
pride of Rome. 

I was infinitely disappointed, and could only marvel at the high trum- 
petings conveyed in the sound and fame—of a name, nothing but a name 
—which leads half Europe to gaze on an impure ditch! It is all very 
well for books and antiquarians to tell us that those blocks of stone are of 
Etruscan architecture, and were hewn and constructed in the time of Tar- 
quinius Priscus V., king of Rome, and give us long details of the drain- 
ing of the marshy ground between the Palatine and Capitoline Hills 
efiected by this giant ditch. Rome is quite dirty and damp enough down 
here to make all this comprehensible, but does not alter the fact that the 
much-extolled Cloaca, through which, Strabo says, a waggon loaded with 
hay might once pass, must now be classed as one of the many disagree- 
able objects from which one turns disgusted away. 

While I stood gazing on the scene around, a Cistercian monk entered 
the garden, dressed in white with the red and blue cross peculiar to the 
order conspicuous on his breast. He had spied me out, and came to ask 
for “ Elemosina,” that universal chorus of the modern Roman tongue. 
- was a venerable-looking old man, and I fell into conversation with 

m. 

** You are English ?” said he. 

I owned the soft impeachment. 

** You are a Catholic ?” 

‘‘ No,” replied I. 

** Are there,” said he, “many convents in England?” 

“Very few,” said I, “and we wish that there were still fewer. Monks 

be very well here—in questo paese—but we are too active and busy 
in the north to admire them.” 

“ Alas!” said he, with a sigh, “la Madonna vi aiuta!—Our great 
convent,” continued he, “is im France ; there are none of our order in 
England, dove per lo pid so bene che ci sono pochi Cristiani” —(where 
indeed I know there are scarcely any Christians)—such being the opinion 
Catholics entertain of us when they speak frankly of us, who esteem 
ourselves as the lamps of the world, the sun and centre of moral civilisa- 
tion! Weare not even Christians! O miserere! 

In this obscure neighbourhood are the now nearly invisible remains of 
the Cerchio Massimo, under the shadow of the Palatine, which rises 
abruptly aloft, crowned with the stupendous ruins of the palace of the 
Cesars. The Cerchiv, situated m a vale between that hill and the Aven- 
tine, must ever be interesting as the well-known site of the rape of the 
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Sabine oye durmg the celebration of games instituted by Romulus in 
honour . 

Successive rulers, from the time of Tarquinius Priscus to the Emperor 
Claudius, enlarged and embellished this the grandest monument of Rome 
before the erection of the Flavian Colosseum, and gold, marbles, statues, 
and altars were not wanting for the adornment of this the rallying-point 
of two hundred and sixty thousand spectators, where horses, chariot and 
foot-races, wrestling, boxing, and combats with wild beasts, varied their 
amusement. On the spina passing down the centre of the arena were 
erected the two obelisks now adorning the Piazza del Popolo and the 
square of the Lateran, at whose base were placed the bands of music that 
enlivened the audience during the games, as the chariots or runners 
coursed round this central division forming the course. Of the vast mul- 
titudes who age after age applauded the swiftness of the chariots, the 
skill of the gladiators, and the barbarous wrestling, history only records 
the gratitude of the lion to the generous Androcles, who, arm exposed 
to fight with wild beasts, was recognised by a lion from whose paw he 
had some time before extracted a thorn, aud who, instead of tearing his 
antagonist to pieces, fawned upon him in the midst of that great circus 
and licked his hand. Even the iron Romans were interested by so 
touching a sight, and the gratitude of the noble animal saved his bene- 
factor’s life. 

Alas! for the utilitarian nineteenth century ! the site of the Cerchio 
Massimo is now converted into a gasometer, as red, and as flaunting and 
ill-odoured as any gasometer in a little country town; and there is a 
pert little white house in the centre of the yard, and a cast-iron railing 
iu front fresh from Birmingham, and all kinds of modern abominations 
desecrating the soil where kings, dictators, and Cwsars held their impe- 
rial state, their gorgeous togas sweeping the mosaic floors as mo passed 
out of the gilded palaces on the Palatine down through the marble colon- 
nades of the stately Forum, to witness the cruel pageant displayed on 


Rome’s great holidays. 
Leaving this part of the city I drove by the Colosseum towards the 


magnificent Basilica of San Giovanni Laterano, the parent church of 
Rome, whose lofty porticos and domes crown the Ceelian Hill along the 
k-like avenue, Salad by rows of trees growing under the shadow of 
the sombre walls, a road extending from the grand facade of the Lateran 
in a straight line to the large church of San Helena, boasting the pos- 
session of a large fragment of the true cross brought from Jerusalem by 
that empress, deposited in a chapel which no woman can enter. Passing 
the church—now closed, as it was past mezzagiorno—we proceeded on 
through high walls enclosing villas and gardens by great ruined aque- 
ducts whose arches, majestic in ruin, forced themselves into notice as 
visions of the mighty past, to where Porta Pia opens into the Campagna, 
fronting a fine broad road, bounded on the left by the rising ground, 
darkened by the groves that screen Villa Albano, an appropriate back- 
und, from whence its lofty terraces, long colonnades, and elegant 
rticos, filled with a unique collection of sculpture, stand out in strong 
relief, as though built of alabaster. About a mile along the road, paved 
like a street (and that a Roman one, being as rough and uneven as pos- 
sible), stands the Villa Torlonia, for which I was bound. 
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The villa, or casino, or mansion, is stuffy and ill ventilated, with a 
great central saloon, surrounded by a suite of small rooms, little better 
than cupboards. There isa general want of comfort, and a great deal of 
fine furniture, gilding, and mosaics— 


Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Golden roofs, and stucco floors. 


It was evident, in making the circuit of the grounds, that the proprietor 
had been haunted by visions of an English garden, for I came on 
stunted fir-trees, low shrubberies, little ponds, and rank plateaux of 
grass, jumbled together in a manner quite irrational for this country. I 
reached a little valley, where thousands of violets scented the air,—a 
momentary relief. Beyond lay a walk, which I followed, between high 
banks of grass, their precipitate slopes planted with aloes and cactus, up- 
heaving their grotesque leaves towards the sun. The hill was tunnelled; 
darkness succeeded to the bright outward day, and I found myself in an 
immense artificial cave, formed of masses of rock and the roots and 
branches of gigantic trees, where rough stones, picturesquely arranged as 
pillars, stalactites, gurgling waterfalls, and dark walks, round up by 
galleries, crossed by rustic bridges from cliff to cliff, mysterious and 
suggestive, to nooks and grottos, 


Where lingering drops from min’ral roofs distil, 
And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill. 


Along one of the many labyrinthal paths winding in the half-lit 
steps, 1 descended into what appeared utter darkness ; but rounding a 
projecting mass of rock, I found myself in a glorious conservatory, en- 
tirely constructed of the most gorgeous-coloured glass, forming stars, 
rosettes, and diamonds, of the richest patterns. The transition from the 
dark cave to jocund, many-coloured day, was worthy of Fairyland. The 
floor of this beautiful glass-house was covered with gaudy encaustic 
pavement; flowers garlanded the roof, and hung in heavy, many-tinted 
branches from the pillars, catching the sunbeams, as they played antic 
tricks, slanting athwart the brilliant glass, and casting deep, unnatural 
streaks and shadows among the green leaves. 

Conspicuous on the armorial escutcheon of the Torlonias is the Column, 
on which, typically and actually, the glory of his house reposes, to which 
he is entitled by Ris marriage with a princess of the noble blood of the 
Colonnas, the sweetest and most pathetic-looking creature ever dreamed 
of by a love-sick poet. The load of sparkling jewels under whose weight 
she org as it were overwhelmed, when she appears in public, adds not to 
her surpassing beauty, of that chaste and pallid character which the simple 
drapery of a Diana or a vestal would infinitely better become; but these 
priceless ornaments display the wealth of her lord, who follows her about 
with a restless anxiety quite amusing to witness. 

My day had already been varied enough, but there were still further 
contrasts in waiting, as it was not more than three o'clock, and our list 
not yet seen through. How intoxicating it was thus to surrender oneself 
passively to the varying impressions, experiences, scenes, sights, and 
wonders around, making one day in Rome richer, fuller, and more satisfy- 


ing than years of ordinary life! I re-entered the grand old walls span- 
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ning the circuit of Rome,—those walls so broken by ruined towers, and 
castellations, and mouldering arches, and long avenues of piers and but- 
tresses, built up with the rich-tinted reddish stone of which the whole is 
composed, with here and there higher towers flanking a huge massive 
Etruscan-looking gate, breaking the shadows that began to fall, and 
giving egress to the bright sunshine within, gleaming and dancing on the 
swords and the steel caps of the French soldiers keeping watch over the 
tottering bulwarks surrounding the city of the Cwsars, where the tem- 
poral power once vested in the triple crown is now as effete and powerless 
as in the days of the Esarchs. 

We passed down dirty cavernous streets, damp and mouldy as all here, 
unwarmed by the health and life-giving sun, to where the Forum of 
Trajan sinks down below the modern level of the city, in an oblon 
square, strewed with short broken columns and capitals surrounded by 
shabby, common-place houses, mocking the enthusiasm of the most rabid 
antiquarian that ever groped and hammered under ground. 

Let us pause for a moment before proceeding onwards under the por- 
tico of one of those Siamese-twin churches flanking its extremity, and 
recal a few of the recollections that spontaneously arise. All the world 
knows that the sculptured marble column—in which I can see no beauty—- 
rising before us, once served as a pedestal to the statue of Trajan, whose 
life was passed in continually running over the world in search of fresh 
enemies and renewed battles. He who must be execrated as one of the 

rsecutors of the Christians is now dethroned from his lofty stand and 
replaced by a statue of St. Peter, erected in rather questionable taste by 
Sixtus V. The forum beneath was designed by Domitian, and executed 
by Trajan, under the superintendence of that same architect, Appollo- 
dorus, who afterwards lost his life for daring to utter an unfavourable 
criticism on the temple of Venus at Rome, designed by the Emperor 
Adrian. Arminius Marcellino speaks of it as a unique monument, worthy 
of the admiration of the very gods, and quite impossible to describe by 
any mere words, “language being utterly insufficient to portray its 

randeur and magnificence.” Looking at it as I do, all this appears in- 
credible. Dirt, mud, and rubbish are now the characteristics of that 
space once occupied by porticos and colonnades, equestrian statues, and 
triumphal arches. On this spot once stood the Ulpian Basilica, to which 
memories attach deeply interesting to every Christian. Here Constantine 
the Great, seated in the tribune of that superb edifice, surrounded by dig- 
nitaries, senators, and princes, a goodly company, where the West greeted 
the East—a mixed audience, however, many of whom, being Pagans, 
listened with horror and rage—in the presence of the assembled multitude, 
whose loud and frequent applause, ie down the triple aisles and into 
every columned recess, showed that Christianity had at least found a 
home with them—here, I say, Constantine proclaimed “Christianity the 
religion of the world, and exhorted all to abjure the errors of a superstition 
the offspring of ignorance, folly, and vice.”’ 

These words, that seem to sound, after the lapse of fifteen centuries, 
grand, solemn, and impressive as when pronounced by the imperial voice 
in the grandest building of ancient Rome, were received by a populace 
mad with joy and enthusiasm, who for two hours echoed a chorus of 
“ malediction on those who denied the Christians,” repeating “ that the 
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God of the Christians was the only God, that his enemies were the 
enemies of Augustus, and that the temples should now be shut, never 
more to be re-opened ; and calling on the emperor to banish from Rome 
that very day and hour every priest of the false gods.” But Constantine 
(whom tod seemed to have inspired with the very spirit of wisdom be- 
coming so solemn an occasion) replied, ‘That there was this distinction 
between the service of God and that of idols; that the one was voluntary, 
and the other forced, God being honoured by the sincere affection and 
belief of the intelligent creature he had created in his image. Therefore,” 
continued he, “let those who refuse to become Christians fear nothing ; 
for, however much we desire that they should follow our pious example, it 
is alone by persuasions, and not by force, we would induce them. How- 
ever, we declare that we unite ourselves by a firmer friendship and support 
to those who embrace Christianity.” Having thus spoken, the emperor, 
glorified before God and man, descended from his throne, and, passing out 
of the great portico by the equestrian statue of Trajan, proceeded to his 
palace at the Lateran in the midst of the applause of his subjects, Pagans 
as well as Christians, after which all the city was brilliantly illuminated. 
A spot consecrated in the history of Christianity, as was the Forum of 
Trajan, in itself the most architecturally beautiful monument in Rome, 
was spared even by the ruthless barbarians, but towards the ninth and 
tenth centuries Rome was given up to internal disorders and excesses of 
all kinds under the Popes John X. and XI., and to that period may be 
referred the ruin of this as well as many of its other most ancient edifices. 
From the Forum of Trajan I hastened to the church of San Guiseppe- 
of-the-Carpenters, near by, beneath which lie the Mamestine prisons, close 
under which was once the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, now the church 
of the Ara Coeli. The exterior (fronting the Roman Forum, only divided 
from that of Trajan by a small block of houses) is prettily painted in 
bright southern-looking frescoes—a double staircase conducts to the 
portico, somewhat raised from the ground. Standing under this portico, 
Pius LX. delivered, last October, that most affecting and beautiful sermon 
or homily which, by its tone of gentle remonstrance and meek reproach- 
fulness, touched the hearts of the common Romans more than any similar 
appeal since the revolution that sent him forth an exile and a wanderer. 
here was something inexpressibly interesting in the whole scene; the 
benignant countenance of the pontiff, his tall figure clad in white, backed 
by a retinue of cardinals, canons, and monsignores in their brilliant 
dresses of red and violet, side by side with the grotesque Swiss guard, 
starch, stiff, and immovable ; the splendid uniform and gallant bearing of 
the aristocratic Guardia Nobile (selected from the flower of the patrician 
families), who all love and t and watch over the excellent Pope as 
if he were their real father aval crowd beneath filling the streets, 
the windows, the very housetops; lowering, dark-browed, inky-haired 
men, with features bearing the antique type indelibly engraven on them; 
the gaily-attired women, their raven hair and glancing eyes set off by 
the snowy headgear of white cotton, bristling with flowers, daggers, or 
great gold pins, with the scarlet, blue, pink, and yellow petticoats 
iar to the south ; an assembly displaying all the various colours of 
the rainbow forming the foreground, with the Capitoline Hill rising 
abruptly behind the arch of Severus, the column of Phocus, the temple of 
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Concord, and the scattered pillars strewed around, breaking the blue of 
the heavens, now melting into the rich tints of sunset, forming altogether 
a scene that reealled those early days of Christian devotion and humility 
when believers sealed too often their faith in blood, and the papal father 
bore conspicuous in the army of martyrs the crown of thorns bequeathed 
to the head of the church by its divine master. 

] passed into the interior of the small church—its walls almost covered 
with ex voto offerings—and after some difficulty procured the eustode, 
whose presence was indispensable, as I in deseending to the 
Mamestine prisons below. The custode, good man, was well used to his 
trade, and soon produced the torch which was to lighten our darkness in 
our descent under the arch of Septimus Severus into the very bowels of 
classical Rome. An iron wicket guards the entrance into the vaults, 
from which we descended to the first dungeon, of rather | proportions 
when compared with the dismal prisons of Venice. But the rigour and 
sternuess of the republican Romans is visible even in the architecture, the 
walls being formed of great blocks of solid stone of volcanic formation, 
joined without cement, like the cyclopean walls of the Etruscan cities 
that crown the Latin hills, bearing a stamp of barbarism only a too 
eloquent evidence of the ancient ferocity of manners. : 

On one side of the ceiling were the remains of what once was a trap- 
door, now walled up, through which the bodies of prisoners condemned 
to the lingering tortures of starvation were drawn up after death. This 
upper prison is now converted into a chapel, and has an altar bearing 
hideous efhigies of St. Peter and St. Paul, painted and coloured accord- 
ing to the profane ideas of Italian superstition. Nothing would have 
been visible but for the torch carried by our custode, a garrulous old 
man, who had no scruples in making the solemn walls echo to his gossip- 
ing, interlarded with many “Si signora”—“ Mi favorisce di qui”— 
*‘Buole vedere di la,” &c. Down some steep and narrow stairs we 
descended to the lower prison—small, low, eonfined—the great masses of 
unhewn stone just over our heads. ‘This is the Tullian prison, authen- 
tically traced as existing as far back as the reign of Aucus Martius, 
having been completed by Servius Tullius, whence its name. In this 
dark suffocating hole, where the infernal gods of darkness reign supreme, 
and a heavy and unwholesome air only penetrates through a small round 
hole opening into the upper prison, died by starvation that gallant son of 
the Desert, the brave Jugurtha, who nobly defended his count 
the Roman arms. Here his ardent spirit burst its earthly in soli- 
tude and darkness, deep down in the earth, while unpitying, and regard- 
less of his unmerited fate, the Roman senators and proud patricians, 
swelling in the pride of power, gathered their ample togas around them 
as they swept through the stately colonnades of the neighbouring Forum, 
where the poets deelaimed and the philosophers harangued under the 
shadow of the echoing halls and porticos of the numerous temples 
lining the ascent of the Capitoline Mount, crowned by the costly fane of 
Jupiter, glittering with golden trophies. Here, too, were the wretched 
Romans concerned in Catiline’s conspiracy strangled by order of Cicero, 
or rather of his wife, the haughty Terentia, who dwelt on the neigh- 
bouring Palatine, in the magnificent house which formerly belonged to 
Crassus, one of the murderers of Cesar. 
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Cicero, with all the tation won by his eloquently-rounded periods, 
was, after all, but a sophist and a lawyer, a plebeian parvenu ; First the 
of Marius, then the flatterer of Scylla; vain and irresolute, 
without daring and without genius, quite incapable of enforcing so signal 
a punishment on the conspirators had Terentia not insisted on its execu- 
tion. In these prisons died also the vile Sejanus, that cruel and uncom- 
promising minister and degraded panderer to the base passions of the 
brutal but suspicious Tiberius. 

How rm wa it happened to me to fall a musing over the blackened 
stones, forming walls that have witnessed great, horrible, or famous 
events—to inquire as it were into their history, entreat them to become 
audible, and to impart their hidden knowledge. I found myself star- 
gazing in this fashion on the gaunt stones before me, while the custode 
rattled away his little chapter of knowledge to my companions. But 
could ye—oh! mysterious masses—speak with tongues of brass, and tell 
of long-past scenes enacted under your deep and fatal shadow, it would 
neither be of Jugurtha nor of Catiline I would question ye, but of the 
blessed Peter, who, for nine months, is said to have hallowed ye by his 
presence. Historical tradition confidently names this as the locality 
where he was imprisoned, and as such it will be venerated by every deno- 
mination of Christians until the day when earth shall exist no more. I 
cannot give expression to the contending feelings that agitated me as I 
glanced round on the very walls where his eyes had rested, and placed 
my hand on the very pillar to which he was chained, when I pictured 
his sufferings, his heavenly consolations, and horrible death. Such 
emotions are overwhelming, and can only be realised in full force on the 
very localities where, as with Thomas the Apostle, the finger touches the 
sacred marks, fingers the gaping wounds, and is, as it were, forced into 
belief. Here is the spring said miraculously to have gushed forth out 
of the solid stones (and solid indeed they are, and of Etruscan massive- 
ness) in order to enable the apostles Peter and Paul to baptise during 
their imprisonment the keepers of the prison, Processus and Martinian, 
who were so powerfully affected by the teaching and example of the 
apostles, that on the return of Nero from his Grecian expedition (laden 
with the thousand crowns and chaplets he had won from the flattery of 
an abject and debased race), they suffered martyrdom in the persecution 
that then commenced. It is highly improbable that a spring should 
voluntarily have been enclosed in a dungeon dedicated to agony and 
solitary death. The water wells up bright and pure, never rising or 
falling, and is now enclosed in a kind of setting of masonry, and covered 
by a bronze lid. After the emotions and recollections excited by these 
prisons I could see no more; the day, too, was already falling, and the 
light, when we reascended, become pale and dim. I had, during the last 
few hours, felt, admired, and examined so much, my ssind was oppressed 
by the weight of knowledge it had acquired. On returning home | 
caught up a pen in furore, determined to convey on paper, however 
faintly, some idea of the variety offered by one day’s sight-seeing at 
Rome. 








